































BELGRAVIA. 


OCTOBER 188, 


Che Frozen Pirate, 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


I HEAR OF A GREAT TREASURE, 


LIGHTED a pipe and sat pondering his story a little while. 

There was no doubt he had given me the exact truth so far as 
his relation of it went. As it was certain then that the ‘ Boca del 
Dragon’ (as she was called) had been fixed in the ice for hard 
upon fifty years, the conclusion I formed was that she had been 
blown by some hundreds of leagues further south than the point 
to which the ‘ Laughing Mary’ had been driven; that this ice in 
which she was entangled was not then drifting northwards, but 
was in the grasp of some polar current that trended it south- 
easterly ; that in due course it was carried to the Antarctic main of 
ice, where it lay compacted; after which, through stress of 
weather or by the agency of a particular temperature, a great 
mass of it broke away and started on that northward course which 
bergs of all magnitude take when they are ruptured from the 
frozen continent. 

This theory may be disputed, but it matters not. My busi- 
ness is to relate what befell me; if I do my share honestly the 
candid reader will not, I believe, quarrel with me for not being 
able to explain everything as I go along. 

The Frenchman snored, and I sat considering him. The im- 
pression he had made upon me was not agreeable. To be sure he 
had suffered heavily, and there was something not displeasing in 
the spirit he discovered in telling the story—a spirit I am unable 
to communicate, as it owed everything to French vivacity largely 
spiced with devilment, and to sudden turns and ejaculations be- 
yond the capacity of my pen to imitate. But a professional fierce- 
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ness ran through it too; it was as if he had licked his chops 
when he talked of dismissing the captured ship with her people 
confined below and her cabin on fire. He had been as good as 
dead for nearly fifty years, yet he brought with him into life 
exactly the same qualities he had carried with him in his exit. 
Hence I never now hear that expression taken from the Latin, 
‘ Of the dead speak nothing unless good,’ without despising it as 
an unworthy concession to sentiment; for I have not the least 
doubt in my own mind that, spite of death-bed repentances and all 
the horrors which crowd upon the imagination of a bad man in his 
last moments—I say I have not the least doubt that of every hun- 
dred persons who die, ninety-nine of them, could they be raised 
from the dead, no matter how many years or even centuries they 
might have lain in their graves, would exhibit their original 
natures, and pursue exactly the same courses which made them 
loved or scorned or feared or neglected before, which brought 
them to the gallows or which qualified them to die in peace with 
faces brightening to the opening heavens. If Nero did not again 
fire Rome he would be equal to crimes as great, and desire nothing 
better than the opportunity for them. Czsar would again be 
the tyrant, and the sword of Brutus once more fulfil its mission. 
Richard III. would emerge in his winding-sheet with the same 
humpbacked character in which he had expired, the Queen of 
Scots return warm to her gallantries, and the Stuarts repeat those 
blunders and crimes which terminated in the headsman or in 
banishment. 

But these are my thoughts of to-day ; I was of another temper 
whilst I sat smoking and listening to the snoring of Monsieur 
Jules Tassard. Now that I had a companion should I be able to 
escape from this horrid situation? He had spoken of chests of 
silver—where was the treasure? in the run? There might be 
booty enough in the hold to make a great man, a fine gentleman 
of me ashore. It would be a noble ending to an amazing adven- 
ture to come off with as much money as would render me in- 
dependent for life, and enable me to turn my back for ever upon 
the hardest calling to which the destiny of man can wed him. 

Of such were the fancies which hurried through my mind, 
coupled with visitations of awe and wonder when I cast my 
eyes upon the sleeping Frenchman. After all it was ridiculous 
that I should feel mortified because he supposed me crazy in the 
matter of dates. How was it conceivable he should believe he 
had lain lifeless for eight-and-forty years? I knew a man who 
after a terrible adventure had slept three days and nights without 
stirring ; the assurances of the people about him failed to per- 
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suade him that he had slumbered so long, and it was not until 
he walked abroad and met a hundred evidences as to the passage 
of the time during which he had slept that he allowed himself to 
become convinced. 

I wished to see how the schooner lay and what change had 
befallen the ice in the night, and went on deck. It was blowing 
a whole gale of wind from the north-west. Inside the ship, with 
the hatches on, and protected moreover by the sides of the 
hollow in which she lay, it would have been impossible to guess 
at the weight of the gale, though all along I had supposed it to 
be storming pretty fiercely by the thunderous humming noise 
which resounded in the cabin. But I had no notion that so 
great a wind raged till I gained the deck and heard the prodigious 
bellowing of it above the rocks. The sky was one great cloud of 
slate, and there was no flying darkness or yellow scud to give the 
least movement of life to it. The sea was swelling very furi- 
ously, and I could divine its tempestuous character by clouds of 
spray which sped like volumes of steam under the sullen dusky 
heavens high over the mastheads. The schooner lay with a list 
of about fifteen degrees and her bows high cocked. I looked 
over the stern and saw that the ice had sunk there, and that there 
were twenty great rents and yawning seams where I had before 
noticed but one. A vast block of ice had fallen on the starboard 
side, and lay so close on the quarter that I could have sprung on 
to it. No other marked changes were observable, but there were 
a hundred sounds to assure me that neither the sea nor the gale 
was wholly wasting its strength upon this crystal territory, and 
that if I thought proper to climb the slope and expose myself to 
the wind, I should behold a face of ice somewhat different from 
what I had before gazed upon. 

But the bitter cold held me in dread, and there was no need 
besides for me to take a survey. All that concerned me lay in 
the hollow in which the schooner was frozen; but so far as the 
slopes were concerned I could see nothing to render me uneasy. 
The declivities were gradual, and there was little fear of even a 
violent convulsion throwing the ice upon us. The danger lay 
below, under the keel; if the ice split, then down would drop 
the ship and stave herself, or if she escaped that peril she must 
be so wedged as to render the least further pressure of the ice 
against her sides destructive. 

I was about to go below again, when my eye was taken by 
the two figures lying upon the deck. No dead bodies ever looked 
more dead, but after the wondrous restoration of the Frenchman 
I could not view their forms without fancying that they were but 
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as he had been, and that if they were carried to the furnace and 
treated with brandy and rubbing and the like they might be 
brought to. Full of thoughts concerning them I stepped into 
the cabin, and, going to the cook-room, found Tassard still heavily 
sleeping. The coal in the corner was low, and as it wanted an 
hour of dinner-time I took the lanthorn and a bucket and went 
into the fore peak, and after several journeys stocked up a good 
provision of coalin the corner. I made noise enough, but Tassard 
slept on. When this was ended I boiled some water to cleanse 
myself, and then set about getting the dinner ready. 

The going into the fore peak had put my mind upon the trea- 
sure, which, as I had gathered from the Frenchman’s narrative, 
was somewhere hidden in the schooner—in the run, as I doubted 
not ; I mean in the hold, under the lazarette, for you will recollect 
that, being weary and half perished with the cold, I had turned 
my back on that dark part after having looked into the powder- 
room. All the time I was fetching the coal and dressing the 
dinner my imagination was on fire with fancies of the treasure in 
this ship. The Frenchman had told me that they had been well 
enough pleased with their hauls in the South Sea to resolve them 
upon heading round the Horn for their haunt, wherever. it might 
be, in the Spanish main; and I had too good an understanding of 
the character of pirates to believe that they would have quitted a 
rich hunting-field before they had handsomely lined their pockets. 
What, then, was the treasure in the run, if indeed it were there ? 
I recalled a dozen stories of the doings of the buccaneers, not to 
speak of the famous Acapulco ship taken by Anson in or about 
the year in which the ‘ Boca del Dragon’ was fishing in those waters; 
and feasted my fancy with all sorts of sparkling dreams of gold 
and silver and precious stones, of the costly ecclesiastical furniture 
of New Spain, of which methought I found a hint in that silver 
crucifix in the cabin, of rings, sword-hilts, watches, buckles, 
snuff-boxes, and the like. Lord! thought I, that this island were of 
good honest mother earth instead of ice, that we might bury the 
pirate’s booty if we could not save the ship, and make a princely 
mine of its grave, ready for the mattock should we survive to 
fetch it! 

I was mechanically stirring the saucepan full of broth I 
had prepared, lost in these golden thoughts, when the Frenchman 
suddenly sat up on his mattress. 

‘Ha!’ cried he, sniffing vigorously, ‘I smell something good 
—something I am ready for. There is no physic like sleep;’ and 
with that he stretched out his arms with a great yawn, then 
rose very agilely, kicking the clothes and mattress on one 
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side and bringing a bench close to the furnace. ‘ What time is 
it, sir?’ 

‘Something after twelve by the captain’s watch,’ said I, 
pulling it out and looking at it. ‘ But ’tis guesswork time.’ 

‘The captain’s watch?’ cried he, with a short loud laugh. 
‘You are modest, Mr. : 

‘Paul Rodney,’ said I, seeing he stopped for my name. 

‘Yes, modest, Mr. Paul Rodney. That watch is yours, sir; 
and you mean it shall be yours.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Tassard,’ said I, colouring in spite of myself, 
though he could not witness the change in such a light as that, 
‘I felt this, that if I left the watch in the captain’s pocket it was 
bound to go to the bottom ultimately, and . 

‘Bah!’ he interrupted, with a violent flourish of the hand. 
‘Let us save the schooner, if possible; there will be more than 
one watch for your pocket, more than one doubloon for your 
purse. Meanwhile, to dinner! My stupor has converted me 
into an empty hogshead, and it will take me a fortnight of hard 
eating to feel that I have broken my fast.’ 

With a blow of the chopper he struck off a lump of the frozen 
wine, and then fell to, eating perhaps as a man might be expected 
to eat who had not had a meal for eight-and-forty years. 

‘There are two of your companions on deck,’ said I. 

He started. 

‘Frozen,’ I continued; ‘ they'll be the bodies of Trentanove 
and Joam Barros?’ 

He nodded. 

‘There is no reason why they should be deader than you were. 
It is true that Barros has been on deck whilst you have been 
below ; but after you pass a certain degree of cold, fiercer rigours 
cannot signify.’ 

‘What do you propose ?’ said he, looking at me oddly. 

‘Why, that we should carry them to the fire and rub them, 
and bring them to if we can.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

I was staggered by his indifference, for I had believed he 
would have shown himself very eager to restore his old companions 
and shipmates to life. I was searching for an answer to his 
strange inquiry, ‘Why?’ when he proceeded: 

‘First of all, my friend Trentanove was stone-blind, and 
Barros nearly blind. Unless you could return them their sight 
with their life they would curse you for disturbing them. Better 
the blackness of death than the blackness of life.’ 

‘There is the body of the captain,’ said I. 
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He grinned. 

‘Let them sleep,’ said he. ‘Do you know that they are 
cut-throats, who would reward your kindness with the poniard that 
you might not tell tales against them, or claim a share of the 
treasure in this vessel? Of all desperate villains I never met the 
like of Barros. He loved blood even better than money. He’d 
quench his thirst before an engagement with gunpowder mixed in 
brandy. I once saw him choke a man—tut! he is very well— 
leave him to his repose.’ 

In the glow of the fire he looked uncommonly sardonic and 
wild, with his long beard, bald head, flowing hair, shaggy brows, 
and little cunning eyes, which seemed in their smallness to share 
in his grin, and yet did not; and though, to be sure, he was some 
one to talk to and to make plans with for our escape, yet I felt 
that if he were to fall into a stupor again it would not be my 
hands that should chafe him into being. 

‘You knew those men in life,’ said I. ‘If the others are of 
the same pattern as the Portuguese, by all means let them lie 
frozen.’ 

‘But, my friend,’ said he, calling me mon ami, which I trans- 
late, ‘that’s not it, either. Do you know the value of the booty 
in this schooner ?’ 

Tanswered, No; how wasI toknowit? I had met with nothing 
but wearing apparel, and some pieces of money, and a few watches 
in the forecastle. He knit his brows with a fierce suspicious 
gleam in his eyes. 

‘But you have searched the vessel?’ he cried. 

‘I have searched, as you call it—that is, I have crawled 
through the hold as far as the powder-room.’ 

‘And further aft ?’ 

‘No, not further aft.’ 

His countenance cleared. 

‘You scared me!’ said he, fetching a deep breath. ‘I was 
afraid that some one had been beforehand with us. But it is not 
conceivable. No! we shall look for it presently, and we shall find it.’ 

‘Find what, Mr. Tassard ?’ said I. 

He held up the fingers of his right hand: ‘ One, two, three, 
four, five—five chests of plate and money ; one, two, three—three 
cases of virgin silver in ingots ; one chest of gold ingots; one 
case of jewellery. In all > he paused to enter into a calcula- 

tion, moving his lips briskly as he whispered to himself—* between 
ninety and one hundred thousand pounds of your English money.’ 

I stifled the amazement his words excited, and said coldly, 
‘You must have met with some rich ships.’ 
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‘We did well,’ he answered. ‘My memory is good’—he 
counted afresh on his fingers—‘ten cases in all. Fortune is a 
strange wench, Mr. Rodney. Who would think of finding her 
lodged on an iceberg? Now bring those others up there to life, 
and you make us five. What would follow, think you? what but 
this ?’ 

He raised his beard and stroked his throat with the sharp of 
his hand. Then, swallowing a great draught of brandy, he rose 
and stopped to listen. 

‘It is blowing hard,’ said he; ‘the harder the better. I want 
to see this island knocked into bergs. Every sea is as good as a 
pickaxe. Hark! there are those crackling noises I used to hear 
before I fell into a stupor. Where do you sleep ?’ 

I told him. 

‘My berth is the third,’ said he. ‘1 wish to smoke, and will 
fetch my pipe.’ 

He took the lanthorn and went aft, acting as if he had left 
that berth an hour ago, and I understood in the face of this ready 
recurrence of his memory how impossible it would be ever to 
make him believe he had been practically lifeless since the year 
1753. When he returned he had on a hairy cap, with large 
covers for the ears, and a big flap behind that fell to below his 
collar, and was almost as long as his hair. He wanted but a 
couple of muskets and an umbrella to closely resemble Robinson 
Crusoe, as he is made to figure in most of the cuts I have seen. 
He produced a pipe of the Dutch pattern, with a bowl carved into 
a death’s head, and great enough to hold a cake of tobacco. The 
skull might have been a child’s for size, and though it was dyed 
with tobacco juice and the top blackened with the live coals 
which had been held to it, it was so finely carved that it looked 
very ghastly and terribly real in his hand as he sat puffing 
at it. 

He eyed me steadfastly whilst he smoked, as if critically 
taking stock of me, and presently said, ‘The devil hath an odd 
way of ordering matters. What particular merit have J that I 
should have been the one hit upon by you to thaw? Had you 
brought any one of the others to, he would have advised you 
against reviving us, and so I should have passed out of my frosty 
sleep into death as quietly, ay, and as painlessly, as that puff of 
smoke melts into clear air,’ 

‘Then perhaps you do not think you are obliged by my 
awakening you to life?’ said I. 

‘Yes, my friend, I am much obliged,’ said he with vivacity. 
‘Any fool can die. To live is the true business of life.. Mark 
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what you do: you make me know tobacco again, you enable me 
to eat and drink, and these things are pleasures which were 
denied me in that cabin there. You recall me to the enjoyment 
of my gains, nay, of more—of my own and the gains of our com- 
pany. You make me, as you make yourself, a rich man; the 
world opens before me anew, and very brilliantly—to be sure, I 
am obliged.’ 

‘The world is certainly before you, as it is before me,’ said I, 
‘but that’s all; we have got to get there.’ 

He flourished his pipe, and ’twas like the flight of Death 
through the gloomy fire-tinctured air. 

‘That must come. We are two. Yesterday you were one, 
and I can understand your despair. But these arms—stupor has 
not wasted so much as the dark line of a finger-nail of muscle. 
You too are no girl. Courage! between us we shall manage. 
How long is it since you sailed from England ?’ 

‘We sailed last month a year from the Thames for Callao.’ 

‘ And what is the news?’ said he, taking a pannikin of wine 
from the oven and sipping it. ‘Last year! ’Tis twelve years 
since I was in Paris and three years since we had news from 
Europe.’ 

News! thought I; to tell this man the news, as he calls it, 
would oblige me to travel over fifty years of history. 

‘Why, Mr. Tassard,’ said I, ‘ there’s plenty of things happen- 
ing, you know, for Europe’s full of kings and queens, and two or 
more of them are nearly always at loggerheads; but sailors— 
merchantmen like myself—hear little of what goes on. We 
know the name of our own sovereign and what wages sailors are 
getting ; that’s about it, sir. In fact, at this moment I could tell 
you more about Chili and Peru than England and France.’ 

‘Is there war between our nations ?’ he asked. 

‘Yes,’ said I. 

‘Ha!’ he cried, ‘I doubt if this time you will come off so 
easily. You have good men in Hawke and Anson; but Jonquiére 
and St. George, hey ? and Macon, Cellie, Letenduer !’ 

He shook his head knowingly, and an air of complacency, that 
would be indescribable but for the word French, overspread his 
face.- I knew the name of Jonquiére as an admiral who had 
fought us in 1748 or thereabouts; of the others I had never 
heard. But I held my peace, which I suppose he put down to 
good manners, for he changed the subject by asking if I was 
married. I answered, No, and inquired if he had a wife. 

‘A wife!’ cried he; ‘what should a man of my calling do 
with a wife? No,no we gather such flowers as we want off the 
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high seas, and wear them till the perfume palls. They prove 
stubborn, though; our graces are not always relished. Trentanove 
reckoned himself the most killing among us, and by St. Barnabas 
he proved so, for three ladies—passengers of beauty and distinc- 
tion—slew themselves for his sake. Do you understand me? 
They preferred the knife to his addresses. J,’ said he, tapping 
his breast and grinning, ‘ was always fortunate.’ 

He looked a complete satyr as he thus spoke, with his hairy 
cap, grey beard, long nose, little cunning shining eyes, and broken 
fangs; and a chill of disgust came upon me. But I had already 
seen enough of him to understand that he was a man of a very for- 
midable character, and that he had awakened after eight-and-forty 
years of insensibility as real a pirate at heart as ever he had been, 
and that it therefore behoved me to deal very warily with him, 
and above all not to let him suspect my thoughts. Yet he seemed 
a person superior to the calling he had adopted. His English was 
good, and his articulation indicated a quality of breeding. Whilst 
he smoked his pipe out he told me a story of an action be- 
tween this schooner and a French Indiaman. I will not re- 
peat it; it was mere butchery, with features of diabolic cruelty; 
but what affected me more violently than the horrors of the narra- 
tive was his cool and easy recital of his own and the deeds of his 
companions. You saw that he had no more conscience in him 
than the death’s head he puffed at, and that his idea was there 
was no true greatness to be met with out of enormity. Well, 
thought I, as I stepped to the corner for some coal, if I was afraid 
of this creature when he was dead, to what condition of mind shall 
I be reduced by his being alive ? 


CuapterR XVII. 


THE TREASURE. 


WHEN his pipe was out he rose and made several strides about 
the cook-room, then took the lanthorn, and entering the cabin 
stood awhile surveying the place. 

‘So this would have been my coffin but for you, Mr. Rodney?’ 
said he. ‘I was in good company, though,’ pointing over his 
shoulder at the crucifix with his thumb. ‘Lord, how the rogues 
prayed and cursed in this same cabin! In fine weather, and when 
all was well, the sharks in our wake had more religion than they; 
but the instant they were in danger, down they tumbled upon 
their quivering knees, and if heaven was twice as big as it is, it 
could not have held saints enough for those varlets to petition.’ 
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‘You were nearly all Spaniards ? ’ 

‘ Ay; the worst class of men a ship could enter these seas with. 
But for our calling they are the fittest of all the nations in the 
world; better even than the Portuguese, and with truer trade 
instincts than the trained mulatto—nimbler artists in roguery 
than ever a one of them. I despise their superstition, but they 
are the better pirates for it. They carry it as a man might a 
feather bed ; it enables them to fall soft. D’ye take me?’ He 
gave one of his short loud laughs and said, ‘I hope this slope 
won’t increase. The angle’s stiff enough as it is. "Twill be 
like living on the roof of a house. I have a mind to see how 
she lies. What d’ye say, Mr. Rodney? shall I venture into the 
open ?’ 

‘Why not?’ said I. ‘You can move briskly. You have as 
much life as ever you had.’ 

‘Let’s go, then,’ he exclaimed, and climbing the ladder he 
pushed open the companion door and stepped on to the deck. I 
followed with but little solicitude, as yon may suppose, as to 
what might attend his exposure. The blast of the gale, though it 
was broken into downwards eddying dartings by the rocks, made 
him bawl out with the sting of it, and for some moments he could 
think of nothing but the cold, stamping the deck in his boots, 
and beating his hands. 

‘Ha!’ cried he, grinning to the smart of his cheeks, ‘ this is 
not the cook-room, eh? Great thunder, you will not have it that 
this ice has been drifting north? Why, man, ’tis icier by twenty 
degrees than when we were first locked up.’ 

‘IT hope not,’ said I; ‘and I think not. Your blood doesn’t 
course strong yet, and you are fresh from the furnace. Besides, 
it is blowing a bitter cold gale. Look at that sky and listen to 
the thunder of the sea!’ 

The commotion was indeed terribly uproarious. The spume 
as before was blowing in clouds of snow over the ice, and fled in 
very startling flashes of whiteness under the livid drapery of the 
sky. The wind itself sounded like the prolonged echo of a dis- 
charge of monster ordnance, and it screeched and whistled 
hideously where it struck the peaks and edges of the cliffs and 
swept through the schooner’s masts. The rending noises of the 
ice in all directions were distinct and fearful. The Frenchman 
looked about him with consternation, and to my surprise crossed 
himself, 

‘ May the blessed Virgin preserve us!’ he said. ‘Do you say 
we have drifted north? If this is not the very heart of the south 
pole you shall persuade me we are on the equator.’ 
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‘It cannot storm too terribly for us, as you just now said,’ I 
replied. ‘I want this island to go to pieces.’ 

As I said this a solid pillar of ice just beyond the brow of the 
hill on the starboard side was dislodged or blown down; it fell 
with a mighty crash, and filled the air with crystal splinters. 
Tassard started back with a faint cry of ‘ Bon Dieu!’ 

‘ Judge for yourself how the ship lies,’ said I; ‘ this is freezing 
work.’ 

He went aft and looked over the stern, then walked to the 
larboard rail and peered over the side. 

‘Is there ice beyond that opening?’ he asked, pointing over 
the taffrail. 

‘No,’ I answered ; ‘ that goes to the sea. There is a low cliff 
beyond. Mark that cloud of white ; itisthe spray hurled athwart 
the mouth of this hollow.’ 

‘Good,’ he mumbled with his teeth chattering. ‘The change 
is marvellous. There was ice for a quarter of a mile where that 
slope ends. *Tis too cold to converse here.’ 

‘There are your companions,’ said I, pointing to the two 
bodies lying a little distance before the mainmast. 

He marched up to them and exclaimed, ‘ Yes, this is Trentanove 
and that is Barros. Both were blind, but they are blinder now. 
Would they thank you to arouse them out of their comfortable 
sleep and force them to feel, as I do, this cold to which they are 
now as insensible as I was? By heaven, for my part, I can stand 
it no longer ;’ and with that he ran briskly to the hatch. 

I followed him to the cook-room, and he crept so close to the 
furnace that I thought he had a mind to roast himself. No 
doubt, newly come to life as he was, the cold hurt him more than 
me, and maybe the tide of those animal spirits which had in his 
former existence furnished him with a brute courage had not yet 
flowed full to his mind; still I questioned even in his heyday if 
there had ever been much more than the swashbuckler in him, 
which opinion, however, could only increase the anxiety his com- 
panionship was like to cause me by obliging me to understand 
that I must prepare myself for treachery, and on no account what- 
ever to suppose fora moment that he was capable of the least 
degree of gratitude or was to be swerved from any design he might 
form by considerations of my claim upon him as his preserver. 

It is among the wonders of human nature that antagonisms 
should be found to flourish under such conditions of hopelessness, 
misery, and anguish as make those who languish under them the 
most pitiful wretches under God’s eye. But so it has been, so it 
is, so it will ever be. Two men in an open boat at sea, their 
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lips frothing with thirst, their eyes burning with famine, shall 
fall upon each other and fight to the death. Two men onan 
island, two miserable castaways whose dismal end can only be a 
matter of a week or two, eye each other morosely, give each other 
injurious words, break away and sullenly live, each man by himself, 
on opposite sides of their desert prison. Beasts do not act thus, 
nor birds, nor reptiles—only man. What was in the Frenchman 
Tassard’s mind I do not know; in mine was fear, dislike, profound 
distrust, a great uneasiness, albeit we were alone, we were brothers 
in affliction and distress, as completely sundered from the world 
to which we belonged as if we lay stranded in the icy moon, 
speaking in the same tongue and believing in the same God! 

The heat comforted him presently, and he put a lump of 
wine into the oven to melt, and this comforted him also. 

‘I can converse now,’ said he. ‘ Perhaps after all the danger 
lies more in the imagination than in the fact. But it is a hideous 
naked scene, and needs no such colouring as the roaring of wind, 
the rushing of seas, and the crashing falls of masses of ice to 
render it frightful.’ 

‘You tell me,’ said I, ‘that when you fell asleep ’—I would 
sometimes express his frozen state thus—‘ there was a quarter of 
a mile of ice beyond the schooner’s stern.’ 

‘ At least a quarter of a mile,’ he answered. ‘ Day after day 
it would be built up till it came to a face of that extent.’ 

I thought to myself, if it has taken forty-eight years of the 
wear and tear of storm and surge to extinguish a quarter of a 
mile, how long a time must elapse before this island splits up ? 
But then I reflected that during the greater part of those years 
this seat of ice had been stuck very low south, where the cold was 
so extreme as to make it defy dissolution ; that since then it was 
come away from the main and stealing north, so that what might 
have taken thirty years to accomplish in seventy degrees of south 
latitude might be performed in a day on the parallel of sixty 
degrees in the summer season in these seas. 

Tassard continued speaking with the pannikin in his hand, 
and his eyes shut as if to get the picture of the schooner’s position 
fair before his mind’s vision: * There was a quarter of a mile of ice 
beyond the ship: I have it very plain in my sight: it was a great 
muddle of hillocks, for the ice pressed thick and hard, and raised us 
and vomited up peaks and rocks to the squeeze. Suppose I have 
been asleepa week?’ Here he opened his eyes and gazed at me. 

‘Well?’ said I. 

‘I say,’ he continued in the tone of one easily excited into 
passion, ‘a week. It will not have been more. It is impossible. 
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Never mind about your eighteen hundred and one,’ showing his 
fangs in a sarcastic grin ; ‘a week is long enough, friend. Then 
this is what I mean to say: that the breaking away of a quarter 
of a mile of ice in a week is fine work, full of grand promise: the 
next wrench—which might come now as I speak, or to-morrow, 
or in a week—the next wrench may bring away the rock on 
which we are lodged, and the rest is a matter of patience—which 
we can afford, hey ? for we are but two—there is plenty of meat 
and liquor, and the reward afterwards is a princely independence, 
Mr. Paul Rodney.’ 

I was struck with the notion of the bed of ice on which the 
schooner lay going afloat, and said, ‘Are sea and wind to be 
helped, think you? If the block on which we lie could be de- 
tached, it might beat a bit against its parent stock, but would not 
unite again. The schooner’s canvas might be made to help it 
along—though suppose it capsized!’ 

‘We must consider,’ said he; ‘there is no need to hurry. 
When the wind falls we will survey the ice.’ 

He warmed himself afresh, and after remaining silent with the 
air of one turning many thoughts over in his mind, he suddenly 
cried, ‘ D’ye know, I have a mind to view the plate and money 
below. What say you?’ 

His little eyes seemed to sparkle with suspicion as he directed 
them at me. I was confident he suspected I had lied in saying I 
knew nothing of this treasure, and that he wanted to see if I had 
meddled with those chests. One of the penalties attached to a 
man being forced to keep the company of liars is, he himself is 
never believed by them. I answered instantly, ‘Certainly; I 
should like to see this wonderful booty. It is right that we 
should find out at once if it is there; for supposing it vanished 
we should be no better than madmen to sit talking here of the 
fine lives we shall live if ever we get home.’ 

He picked up the lanthorn and said, ‘I must go to your 
cabin: it was the captain’s. The keys of the chests should be in 
one of his boxes.’ 

He marched off, and was so long gone that I was almost of 
belief he had tumbled down in a fit. However, I had made up 
my mind to act a very wary part; and particularly never to let 
him think I distrusted him, and so I would not go to see what he 
was about. But what I did was this: the arms-room was next 
door: I lighted a candle, entered it, and swiftly armed myself 
with a sort of dagger, a kind of boarding knife, a very murderous 
little two-edged sword, the blade about seven inches long, and 
the haft of brass. There were some fifty of these weapons, and I 
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took the first that came to my hand and dropped it into the deep 
side pocket of my coat and returned to the cook-room. It was 
not that I was afraid of going unarmed with this man into the 
hold: there was no more danger to me there than here: should 
he ever design to despatch me, one place was the same as another, 
for the dead above could not testify: there were no witnesses in 
this white and desolate kingdom. What resolved me to go 
armed was the fear that, should the treasure be missing—and 
who was to swear that the schooner had never been visited once 
in eight-and-forty years ?—the Frenchman, who was persuaded his 
stupor had not lasted above a week, and who was doubtless 
satisfied the chests were in the hold down to the period when he 
lost recollection, would suspect me of foul play, and in the 
barbarous rage of a pirate fall upon and endeavour to kill me. 
Thus you will see that I had no very high opinion of the morals and 
character of the man I had given life to; and indeed, after I had 
armed myself and was seated again before the furnace, I felt ex- 
tremely melancholy, and underwent the severest dejection of 
spirits that had yet visited me, fearing that my humanity had 
achieved nothing more than to bring me into the society of a 
devil, who would prove a fixed source of anxiety and misery to me. 
Was it conceivable that the others should be worse than, or even as 
bad as, this creature ? His hair showed him hoary in vice. The 
Italian was a handsome man, and let him have been as profligate 
as he would, as cruel and fierce a pirate as Tassard had painted 
him, he would at all events have proved a sightly companion, and 
harmless as being blind, though to be sure for that reason of no 
use to me. Yet though his blindness would have made him a 
burden, I had rather have thawed him into life than the French- 
man. 

The mere thought of feeling under an obligation to arm 
myself filled me with such vindictive passions that I protest as I 
sat alone waiting for him I felt as if it were a duty I owed 
myself to return him to the condition in which I found him, 
which was to be easily contrived by my binding him in his sleep 
and dragging him to the deck and leaving him to stupefy along- 
side the body of the giant Joam Barros. ‘Peace!’ cried I to 
myself, with a shiver; ‘villain that thou art to harbour such 
thoughts! Thou art a hundredfold worse than the wretch 
against whom Satan is setting thee plotting to think thus vilely.’ 
I gulped down this bolus of conscience with the help of a draught 
of wine, and it did me good. Lord, how dangerous is loneliness 
to a man! Depend upon it, your seeker after solitude is only 
hunting for the road that leads to Bedlam. 
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It might be that he was long because of having to seek for 
the keys; but my own conviction was that he found the keys 
easily and stayed to rammage the boxes for such jewels and articles 
of value as he might there find. I think he was gone near half 
an hour; he then returned to the cookhouse, saying briefly, ‘I 
have the keys,’ and jingling them, and after warming himself, said, 
‘Let us go.’ 

I was moving towards the forecastle. 

‘Not that way for the run,’ cried he. 

‘Is there a hatch aft ?’ I asked. 

‘Certainly; in the lazarette.’ 

‘I wish I had known that,’ said I; ‘I should have been spared 
a stifling scramble over the casks and raffle forwards.’ 

He led the way, and coming to the trap hatch that conducted 
to the lazarette, he pulled it open and we descended. He held 
the lanthorn and threw the light around him and said, ‘ Ay, there 
are plenty of stores here. We reckoned upon provisions for twelve 
months, and we were seventy of a crew.’ 

A strange figure he looked, just touched by the yellow candle- 
light, and standing out upon the blackness like some vision of a 
distempered fancy, in his hair cap and flaps, and with his long 
nose and beard and little eyes shining as he rolled them here and 
there. We made our way over the casks, bales, and the like, till 
we were right aft, and here there was a small clear space of deck 
in which layahatch. This he lifted by its ring and down through 
the aperture did he drop, I following. The lazarette deck came 
so low that we had to squat when still or move upon our knees. 
At the foremost end of this division of the ship, so far as it was 
possible for my eyes to pierce the darkness—for it seems that this 
run went clear to the fore hold bulkhead, that is to say, under the 
powder-room, to where the fore hold began—were stowed the spare 
sails, ropes for gear, and a great variety of furniture for the equip- 
ment of a ship’s yards and masts. But immediately under the 
hatch stood several small chests and cases, painted black, stowed 
side by side so that they could not shift. 

Tassard ran his eye over them, counting. ‘Right!’ cried he; 
‘hold the lanthorn, Mr. Rodney.’ 

I took the light from him, and pulling the keys from his pocket, 
he fell to trying them at the lock of the first chest. One fitted; 
the bolt shot with a hard click, like cocking a trigger, and he raised 
the lid. The chest was full of silver money. I picked up a couple 
of the coins and, bringing them to the candle, perceived them to be 
Spanish pieces of eight of 1739. The money was tarnished, yet 
it reflected a sort of dull metallic light. The Frenchman grasped 
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a handful and dropped them, as though, like a child, he loved to 
hear the chink the pieces made as they fell. 

‘There’s a brave pocketful there,’ said I. 

‘Tut!’ cried he scornfully. ‘’Tis a mere show of money ; 
resolve it into gold and it becomes a lean bit of plunder. This 
we got from the “ Conquistador ;” it was all she had in this way ; 
destined for some monastery, I recollect: but disappointment 
is good for holy fathers; it makes them more earnest in their 
devotions and keeps their paunches from swelling.’ 

He let fall the lid of the chest, which locked itself, and then, 
after a short trial of the keys, opened the one beside it. This 
was stored to the top with what I took to be pigs of lead, and 
when he pulled out one and bade me feel the weight of it I still 
thought it was lead, until he told me it was virgin silver. 

‘This was good booty!’ cried he, taking the lanthorn and 
swinging it over the blocks of metal. ‘It would have been missed 
but for me. Our men had found it in the hold of the buccaneer 
in a chest half as deep again as this, and thought it to be a case 
of marmalade, for there were two layers of boxes of marmalade 
stowed on top. I routed them out and found those pretty bricks 
of ore snug beneath. I believe Mendoza made the value of the 
two chests—silver though it be—-to be equal to six thousand 
pounds of your money.’ 

The next chest he opened was filled with jewellery of various 
kinds, the fruits, I dare say, of a dozen pillages, for not only had 
this pirate robbed honest traders, but a picaroon as well that had 
also plundered in her turn another of her own kidney; so that, 
as I say, this chest of jewellery might represent the property of 
the passengers of as many as a dozen vessels. It was as if the con- 
tents of the shop of a jeweller who was at once a goldsmith and 
a silversmith had been emptied into this chest; you could scarce 
name an ornament that was not here—watches, snuff-boxes, 
buckles, bracelets, pounce-boxes, vinaigrettes, earrings, crucifixes, 
stars for the hair, necklaces—but the list grows tiresome; in silver 
and gold, but chiefly in gold; all shot together and lying scramble 
fashion, as if they had been potatoes. 

‘This is a fine sight,’ said Tassard, poring upon the sparkling 
mass with falcon nose and ravenous eyes. ‘Here is a dainty 
little watch. Fifty guineas would not purchase it in London or 
Paris. Where is the white breast upon which that cross there 
once glittered? Ha! the perfume has faded,’ bringing a 
vinaigrette to his hawk’s bill; ‘the soul is gone; the body is the 
immortal part in this case. Now, my friend, talk to me of the 
patient drudgery of honourable life after this,’ collecting the 
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chests, so to say, to my view with a sweep of the hand; ‘ men will 
break their hearts for a hundred livres ashore and be hanged for 
the price of a pinchbeck dial. When I was in London I saw five 
men carted to the gallows ; one had forged, one was a highwayman 
—I forget the others’ businesses; but I recollect on inquiring 
the value of their baggings—that for which they were hanged— 
it did not amount to four guineas a man. Look at this!’ He 
swept his great hand again over the chests. ‘Is not here some- 
thing worth going to the scaffold for ?’ 
His bosom swelled, his eyes sparkled, and he made as if to 
strike an heroic posture, but this he could not contrive on his hams. 
I was thunderstruck, as you will suppose, by the sight of all 
this treasure, and looked and stared like a fool, as if I was ina 
dream. I had never seen so many fine things before, and indulged 
in the most extravagant fancies of their worth. Here and there 
in the glittering huddle my eye lighted on an object that was a 
hundred, perhaps two hundred, years old: a cup very choicely 
wrought, that may have been in a family for several generations ; 
a watch of a curious figure, and the like. There might have 
been the pickings of the cabins, trunks, and portmanteaux of a 
hundred opulent men and women in this chest, and, so far as I 
could judge from what lay atop, the people plundered represented 
several nationalities. 
But there were other chests and cases to explore—ten in all: 
two of these were filled with silver money, a third with plate, a 
fourth with English, French, Spanish, and Portugal coins in gold; 
but the one over which Tassard hung longest in a transport that 
held him dumb was the smallest of all, and this was packed with 
gold in bars. The stuff had the appearance of mouldy yellow 
soap, and having no sparkle nor variety did not affect me as the 
jewellery had, though in value this chest came near to being 
worth as much as all the others put together. The fixed trans- 
ported posture of the pirate, his little shining eyes intent upon 
the bars, his form in the candle-light looking like a sketch of a 
strange wildly apparelled man done in phosphorus, coupled with 
the loom of the black chests, the sense of our desolation, the folly 
of our enjoyment of the sight of the treasure in the face of our 
pitiable and dismal plight, the melancholy storming of the wind, 
moaning like the rumble of thunder heard in a vault, and above 
all the feeling of unreality inspired by the thought of my com- 
panion having lain for eight-and-forty years as good as dead, 
combined to render the scene so startingly impressive that it re- 
mains at this hour painted as vividly upon the eye of memory ag 
if I had come from it five minutes ago. 
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‘So!’ cried the Frenchman suddenly, slamming the lid of the 
chest. ‘Tis all here! Now, then, to the business of considering 
how to come off with it.’ 

He thrust the keys into his pocket, and we returned to the 
cook-room. 


CuaPrer XVIII. 


WE TALK OVER OUR SITUATION. 


TuatT night, as afterwards, Tassard occupied the berth that he 
was used to sleep in before he was frozen. Although I had not 
then the least fear that he would attempt any malignant tricks 
with me whilst we remained in this posture, the feeling that he 
lay in the berth but one next mine made me uneasy in spite of my 
reasoning ; and I was so nervous as to silently shoot a great iron 
bolt, so that it would have been impossible to enter without 
beating the door in. 

In sober truth, the sight of the treasure had put a sort of fever 
into my imagination, of the heat and effects of which I was not 
completely sensible until I was alone in my cabin and swinging in 
the darkness. That the value of what I had seen came to ninety 
or a hundred thousand pounds of our money, I could not doubt ; 
and I will not deny that my fancy was greatly excited by think- 
ing of it. But there was something else. Suppose we should 
have the happiness to escape with this treasure, then I was per- 
fectly certain the Frenchman would come between me and my 
share of it. This apprehension threading my heated thoughts of 
the gold and silver kept me restless during the greater part of the 
night, and I also held my brains on the stretch with devices for 
saving ourselves and the treasure; yet I could not satisfy my 
mind that anything was to be done unless Nature herself assisted 
us in freeing the schooner. 

However, as it happened, the gale roared for a whole week, 
and the cold was so frightful and the air so charged with spray 
and hail that we were forced to lie close below with the hatches on 
for our lives. It was true Cape Horn weather, with seas as high 
as cliffs, and a westering tendency in the wind that flung sheets of 
water through the ravine, which must have quickly filled the 
hollow and built us up in ice to the height of the rails but for the 
strong slope down which the water rushed as fast as it was hurled. 

I never needed to peep an inch beyond the companion-way to 
view the sky; nor for the matter of that was there any occasion 
to ever leave the cabin to guess at the weather, for the perpetual 
thunder of it echoed strong in every part of the vessel below, and 
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the whole fabric was constantly shivering to the blows of the falls 
of water on her decks. 

At first the Frenchman and I would sit in the greatest fear 
imaginable, constantly expecting some mighty disaster, such as 
the rending of the ice under our keel and our being swallowed up, 
or the coming together of the slopes in such a manner as to crush 
the ship, or the fall upon her of ice weighty enough to beat her 
flat; though perhaps this we least feared, for unless the storm 
changed the whole face of the cliffs, there was no ice in our 
neighbourhood to serve us in that way. But as the time slipped 
by and nothing worse happened than one sharp movement only in 
the vessel following the heels of a great noise like a cannon dis- 
charged just outside ; though this movement scared us nearly out 
of our senses, and held us in a manner dumbfounded for the rest 
of the day; I say, the time passing and nothing more terrifying 
than what I have related happening, we took heart and waited 
with some courage and patience for the gale to break, never doubt- 
ing that we should find a wonderful change when we surveyed the 
scene from the heights. 

We lived well, sparing ourselves in nothing that the vessel 
contained, the abundance rendering stint idle. The Frenchman 
cooked, for he was a better hand than I at that work, and provided 
several relishable sea-pies, cakes, and broths. As for liquor, there 
was enough on board to drown the pair of us twenty times over: 
wines of France, Spain, Portugal, very choice fine brandy, rum in 
plenty, such variety indeed as enabled us to brew a different kind 
of punch every day in the seven. But we were much more 
careful with the coal, and spared it to the utmost by burning 
the hammocks, bedding, and chests that lay in the forecastle ; 
that is to say, we burnt these things by degrees, the stock being 
excessive, and by judiciously mixing them with coal and wood, 
they made good warming fires, and as tinder lasted long too. 

We occupied one morning in thoroughly overhauling the fore- 
castle for such articles of value as the sailors had dropped or for- 
gotten in their flight ; but found much less than I had expected 
from the sight of the money and other things on the deck. There 
was little in this way to be found in the cabins: I mean in the 
captain’s cabin which I used, and the one next it that had been 
the mate’s, for of course I did not search Mr. Tassard’s berth. 
But though it was quite likely that the seamen had plundered 
these cabins before they left the ship, I was also sure that the 
Frenchman had made a clean sweep of what they had overlooked 
when he pretended to search for the keys of the treasure chests ; 
and this suspicion I seemed to find confirmed by the appearance 
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of the captain’s boxes. One of these boxes contained books, papers, 
a telescope, some nautical instruments, and the like. I looked at 
the books and the papers, in the hope of finding something to 
read; but they were written and printed in the Spanish tongue, 
and might have been Hebrew for all the good they were to me. 

Our life was extraordinarily dismal and melancholy: how much 
so I am unable to express. It was just the same as living in a 
dungeon. There was no crevice for the daylight to shine through, 
and had there been we must have closed it to keep the cold out. 
Nothing could be imagined more gloomy to the spirits than the 
perpetual night of the schooner’s interior. The furnace, it is true, 
would, when it flamed, heartily throw a brightness about it; but 
often it sank into redness that did but empurple the gloom. 
We burned but one candle at a time, and its light was very small, 
so that our time was spent chiefly in a sullen twilight. Added 
to all this was my dislike of my companion. He would half 
fuddle himself with liquor, and in that condition hiccup cut 
twenty kinds of villainous yarns of murder, piracy, and bloodshed, 
boasting of the number of persons he had despatched, of his 
system of torturing prisoners tomake them confess what they had 
concealed and where. He would drivel about his amours, of the 
style in which he lived when ashore, and the like; but whether 
reticence had grown into a habit too strong even for drink to 
break down, he never once gave me so much as a hint touching 
his youth and early life. He was completely a Frenchman in his 
vanity, and you would have thought him entirely odious and 
detestable for this excessive quality in him alone. Methinks 
I see him now, sitting before me, with one-half of him reflecting 
the light of the furnace, his little eyes twinkling with a cruel 
merriment of wine, telling me a lying story of the adoration of a 
noble queenly-looking captive for his person—some lovely Spanish 
court lady whom, with others, they had taken out ofa small frigate 
bound to old Spain. To test her sincerity he offered to procure 
her liberty at the first opportunity that offered; but she wept, 
raved, tore her hair. No; without her Jules life would be un- 
endurable; her husband, her country, her king, nay, even the 
allurements and sparkle of the court, had grown disgusting ; and 
so on, and so, And I think a monkey would have burst into 
laughter to see the bald-headed old satyr beat his bosom, flourish 
his arms, ogle, languish, and simper, all with a cut-throat ex- 
pression too, soften his voice, and act in short as if he was not 
telling me as big a lie as was ever related on shipboard. 

It naturally rendered me very melancholy to reflect that I had 
restored this old villain to life, and I protest it wasa continuous 
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shock to such religious feelings as I had managed to preserve to 
reflect that what had been as good as nearly half a century of 
death had done nothing for this elderly rogue’s morals. It 
entered my head once to believe that if I could succeed in getting 
him to believe he had lain frozen for eight-and-forty years, he 
might be seized with a fright (for he was a white-livered creature) 
and in some directions mend, and so come to a sense of the 
service I had done him, of which he appeared wholly insensible, 
and qualify me to rid my mind of the fears which I entertained 
concerning our association, should we manage to escape with the 
treasure. I said to him bluntly—not apropos (to use his own 
lingo) of anything we were talking about: 

‘°Tis odd, Mr. Tassard, you should doubt my assurance that 
this is the year eighteen hundred and one.’ 

He stared, grinned, and said, ‘ Do you think so?’ 

‘Well, said I, ‘perhaps it is not so odd after all; but you 
should suffer me to have as good an idea of the passage of time as 
yourself. You cannot tell me how long your stupor lasted.’ 

‘ Two days, if you like!’ he interrupted vehemently. ‘Why 
more? Why longer than a day? How do you know that I had 
sunk into the condition in which you found me longer than an 
hour or two when you landed? How do you know, hey? How 
do you know?’ and he snapped his fingers. 

‘I know by the date you name and by the year that this is,’ 
said I defiantly. 

He uttered a coarse French expression and added, ‘ You want 
to prove that I have been insensible for forty-eight years.’ 

‘It is the fact,’ said I. 

He looked so wild and fierce that I drew myself erect ready for 
him if he should fall upon me. Then, slowly wagging his head 
whilst the anger in his face softened out, he said, ‘ Who reigns in 
France now?’ 

I said, ‘ There is no king; he was beheaded.’ 

‘What was his name ?’ said he. 

‘ Louis the Sixteenth,’ I answered. 

‘Ha!’ cried he, with an arch sneer; ‘Louis the Sixteenth, 
hey? Are you sure it wasn’t Louis the Seventeenth ?’ 

‘ He is dead too.’ 

‘ This is news, Mr. Rodney,’ said he scornfully. 

‘Whilst you have been here,’ said I, ‘many mighty changes 
have happened. France has produced as great a general and as 
dangerous a villain as the world ever beheld ; his name is Buona~ 
parte.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders with an air of mocking pity. 
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‘Who is your king?’ he asked. 

‘George the Third,’ said I; ‘ God bless him!’ 

‘So—George and Louis—Louis and George. I see how it is. 
Stick to your dates, sir. But, my friend, never set up as a school- 
master.’ 

This sally seemed to delight him, and he burst into a loud 
laugh. 

‘Eighteen hundred and one!’ he cried. ‘A man I knew once 
lost ten thousand livres at acowp. What do you think happened ? 
They settled in him here;’ he patted his belly: ‘he went about 
bragging to everybody that he was made of money, and was nick- 
named the walking bourse. One day he asked a friend to dine 
with him; when the bill was presented he felt in his pockets, 
and exclaimed, “I left my purse at home. No matter; there is 
plenty here!” with which he seized a table knife and ripped him- 
self open. Eighteen hundred and one, d’ye call it? Soit. But 
let it be your secret, my friend. The world will not love you for 
making it fifty years older than it is.’ 

It was ridiculous to attempt to combat such obstinacy as this, 
and as the subject produced nothing but excitement and irritation, 
I dropped it, and meddled with it no more, leaving him to his 
conviction that I was cracked in this one particular. In fact, it 
was a matter of no consequence at all; what came very much 
closer home was the business of our deliverance, and over this we 
talked long and very earnestly, for he forgot to be mean and fierce 
and boastful, and I to dislike and fear him, when we spoke of 
getting away with our treasure, and returning to our native home. 

For hour after hour would we go on plotting and planning 
and scheming, stepping about the cook-house in our earnestness, 
and entirely engrossed with the topic. His contention was that 
if we were to save the money and plate, we must save the schooner. 

‘ Unless we build a vessel,’ said I. 

‘Out of what ?’ 

‘ Out of this schooner.’ 

‘ Are you a carpenter ?’ said he. 

‘No,’ I replied. 

‘Neither am I, said he. ‘It’s possible we might contrive 
such a structure as would enable us to save our lives; but we 
have not the skill to produce a vessel big enough to contain those 
chests as well as ourselves, and the stores we should require to 
take. Besides, do you know there is no labour more fatiguing 
than knocking such a craft as this to pieces ?’ 

This I very well believed, and it was truer of such a vessel as 
the ‘ Boca del Dragon,’ that was a perfect bed of timber, and, like 
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the ‘ Laughing Mary,’ built as if she was to keep the seas for three 
hundred years. 

‘And supposing,’ said he, ‘after infinite toil we succeeded in 
breaking up as much of her as we wanted, what appliances have 
we for re-shaping the curved timbers? and where are we to lay 
the keel? Labour as we might, the cold would prove too much 
for us. No, Mr. Rodney, to save the treasure, ay, and to save 
ourselves, we must save the ship. Let us put our minds to 
that.’ 

In this way we would reason, and I confess he talked very 
sensibly, taking very practical views, and indicating difficulties 
which my more ardent and imaginative nature might have been 
blind to till they immovably confronted one, and rendered days of 
labour useless. But how was the ship to be saved ? Was it possible 
to force Nature’s hand; in other words, to anticipate our release 
by the dissolution of the ice? We were both agreed that this was 
the winter season in these seas, though he instantly grew sulky if 
I mentioned the month, for he was as certain that I was as mad 
in this as in the year, and he would eye me very malignantly if I 
persisted in calling it July. But, as I have said, we were both 
agreed that the summer was to come, and though we could not 
swear that the ice was floating northwards, we had a right to 
believe so, in spite of the fierceness of the cold, this being the 
trick of all these frozen estates when they fetch to the heights 

under which we lay; and we would ask each other whether we 
should let our hands and minds rest idle and wait to see what the 
summer would do for us, or essay to launch the schooner. 

‘If,’ said he, ‘ we wait for the ice to break up it may break us 
up too.’ 

‘Yes,’ said I; ‘ but how are we to cut the vessel out of the ice 
in which she is seated to above the garboard streak? Waiting is 
odious and intolerable work ; but my own conviction is, nothing is 
to be done till the sun comes this way, and the ice crumbles into 
bergs. The island is leagues long, and vanishes in the south ; 
but it is wasting fast in the north, and when this gale is done I 
shall expect to see twenty bergs where it was before all com- 
pact.’ 

As you may guess, our long conversations left us without 
plans, bitter as was our need, and vigorous as were our efforts 
to strike upon some likely scheme. However, if they achieved 
no more, they served to beguile the time, and what was better 
yet, they took my companion’s mind off his nauseous and revolt- 
ing recollections, so that it was only now and again when he had 

drained a full bowl, and his little eyes danced in their thick- 
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shagged caves, that he regaled me with his memories of murder, 
rapine, plank-walking, hanging, treacheries of all kinds, and 
cruelties too barbarous for belief, 


CHAPTER XIX. 


WE TAKE A VIEW OF THE ICE, 


For seven days the gale raged with uncommon violence: it 
then broke, and this brought us into the first week of August. 
The wind fell in the night, and I was awakened by the silence, 
which you will not think strange if you consider how used were 
my ears to the fierce seething and strong bellowing of the blast. 
I lay listening, believing that it had only veered, and that it 
would come on again in gusts and guns; but the stillness con- 
tinued, and there was no sound whatever, saving the noises of the 
ice, which broke upon the ear like slow answers from batteries 
near and distant, half whose cannons have been silenced. 

I slept again, and when I awoke it was half-past seven o’clock 
in the morning. The Frenchman was snoring lustily. I went on 
deck before entering the cookhouse, and had like to have been 
blinded by the astonishing brilliance of the sunshine upon the ice 
and snow. All the wind was gone. The air was exquisitely frosty 
and sharp. But there was a heavy sound coming from the sea 
which gave me to expect the sight of a strong swell. The sky 
was a clear blue, and there was no cloud on as much of its face as 
showed betwixt the brows of the slopes. 

The schooner was a most wonderful picture of drooping icicles. 
A more beautiful and radiant sight you could not figure. From 
every rope, from the yards forward, from the rails, from whatever 
water could run in a stream, hung glorious ice pendants of 
prismatic splendour. No snow had fallen to frost the surfaces, 
and every pendant was as pure and polished as cut glass and 
reflected a hundred brilliant colours. The water hurled over and 
on the schooner had frozen upon the masts, rigging, and decks, 
and as this ice, like the pendants, was very sparklingly bright, it 
gave back all the hues of the sunbeam, so that, stepping from 
the darkness of the cabin into this effulgent scene, you might 
easily have persuaded yourself that before you stood the fabric o* 
a ship fashioned out of a rainbow. 

My attention, however, was quickly withdrawn from this 
shining spectacle by the appearance of the starboard cliff over 
against our quarter. The whole shoulder of it had broken away, 
and I could just catch a view of the horizon of the sea from the 
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deck by stretching my figure. This sight of the ocean showed me 
that the breakage had been prodigious, for to have come at that 
prospect before, I should have had to climb to the height of the 
main lower masthead. No other marked or noteworthy change 
did I detect from the deck; but on stepping to the larboard side 
to peer over, I spied a split in the ice that reached from the very 
margin of the ravine, I mean to that end of it where it terminated 
in a cliff, to pass the bows of the schooner by at least four times 
her own length. 

I returned to the cook-room and went about the old business 
of lighting the fire and preparing the breakfast—this job, by an 
understanding between the Frenchman and me, falling to him 
who was first out of bed—and in about twenty minutes Tassard 
arrived. 

‘The wind is gone,’ said he. 

‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘it is a bright still morning. I have been on 
deck. There has been a great fall of ice close to.’ 

‘Does it block us ?’ 

‘No; on the contrary, it clears the way to the sea; the ocean 
is now visible from the deck. Not that it mends our case,’ I 
added. ‘But there isa great rent in the ice that puts a fancy 
into my head; I'll speak of it later after a closer look.’ 

The breakfast was ready, and we fell to in a hurry, the French- 
man gobbling like a hog in his eagerness to make an end. When 
we were finished he wrapped himself up in three or four coats and 
cloaks, warming the under ones before folding them about him, 
and completing his preparations for the excursion by swallowing 
half a pint of raw brandy. I bade him arm himself with a short- 
headed spear to save his neck; and thus equipped we went on 
deck. 

He stood stock-still with his eyes shut on emerging through 
the hatch, erying out with a number of French oaths that he had 
been struck blind. This I did not believe, though I readily sup- 
posed that the glare made his eyeballs smart so as to cause him a 
good deal of agony. Indeed, all along I had been surprised that he 
should have found his sight so easily after having sat in blindness 
for forty-eight years, and it was not wonderful that the amazing 
brilliance on deck, smiting his sight on a sudden, should have 
caused him to cry out as if he had lost the use of his eyes for ever. 

I waited patiently, and in about ten minutes he was able to 
look about him, and then it was not long before he could see 
without pain. He stood a minute gazing at the glories upon the 
rigging, and in that piercing light I noticed the unwholesome 
eolour of his face. His cap hid the scar, and nothing of his 
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countenance was to be seen but the cheeks, eyes, and nose. He 
was much more wrinkled than I had supposed, and methought the 
spirit of cruelty lay visible in every line. I had never seen eyes 
so full of cunning and treachery—so expressive, I should say, of 
these qualities ; yet they were no bigger than mere punctures. I 
was sensible of a momentary fear of the man—not, let me say, an 
emotion of cowardice, but a sort of mixture of alarm and awe, 
such as a ghost might inspire. This I put down to the searching 
light in which I watched him for a moment or two, an irradiation 
subtle enough to give the sharpest form to expression, to ex- 
quisitely define every meaning that was distinguishable in his 
graveyard physiognomy. I left him to stare and judge for him- 
self of the posture in which the long hard gale had put the 
schooner, and stepped over to the two bodies. They were shrouded 
in ice from head to foot, as though they had each man been packed 
in a glass case cunningly wrought to their shapes. Their faces 
were hid by the crystal masks. Tassard joined me. 

‘Small chance for your friends now,’ said I, ‘even if you were 
agreeable to my proposal to attempt to revive them.’ 

‘So!’ cried he, touching the body of the mate with his foot ; 
‘and this is the end of the irresistible Trentanove! for what con- 
quests has Death robed him so bravely? See, the colours shine 
in him like fifty different kinds of ribands. Poor fellow! he 
could not curl his moustachios now, though the loveliest eyes in 
Europe were fixed in passionate admiration on him. He'll never 
slit another throat, nor hiccup Petrarch over a goblet-full, nor 
remonstrate with me for my humanity. Shall we toss the bodies 
over the side ?’ 

‘ They are your friends,’ said 1; ‘ do as you please.’ 

‘But we must empty their pockets first. Business before 
sentiment, Mr. Rodney.’ 

He stirred the figure again with his foot. 

‘Well, presently,’ said he, ‘this armour will want the hatchet. 
Now, my friend, to view the work of the gale.’ 

The increased heel of the ship brought the larboard fore channel 
low, and we stepped without difficulty from it on to the ice. The 
rent or fissure that I have before spoken of went very deep; it 
was nearly two feet wide in places, but, though the light poured 
brilliantly upon it, I could see no bottom. 

‘If only such another split as this would happen t’other side,’ 
said the Frenchman, ‘I believe this block would go adrift.’ 

‘Well,’ said I, after musing a little whilst I ran my eye over 
the hollows, ‘ I'll tell you what was in my mind just now. There 
is a great quantity of gunpowder in the hold: ten or a dozen 
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barrels. By dropping large parcels of it into the crevices on the 
right there, and firing it with slow matches ; 

He interrupted me with a cry: ‘By St. Paul, you have it! 
What crevices have you?’ 

We walked briskly round the vessel, and all about-her beam 
and starboard quarter I found, in addition to the seams I had 
before noticed, many great cracks and fissures, caused no doubt by 
the fall of the shoulder of the slope. I pushed on further yet, 
going down the ravine, as I have called it, until I came to the 
edge; and here I looked down from a height of some twelve or 
fourteen feet—so greatly had the ice sunk or been changed by the 
weather—upon the ocean. I called to Tassard. He approached 
warily. I firmly believe he feared I might be tempted to give 
him a friendly shove over the edge. 

‘ Observe this hollow,’ said I; ‘the split there goes down to 
the water, and you may take it that the block is wholly discon- 
nected on that side. Now look at the face of the ice,’ said I, 
pointing to the starboard or right-hand side: ‘that crack goes as 
far as the vessel’s quarter, and the weakness is carried on to past 
the bows by the other rents. Mr. Tassard, if we could burst this 
body of ice by an explosion from its moorings ahead of the bow- 
sprit, where it is all too compact, this cradle with the schooner in 
it would go free of the parent body.’ 

He answered promptly, ‘ Yes; it is the one and only plan. 
That crack to starboard is like telling us what todo. It is well 
you came here. We should not have seen it from the top. This 
valley runs steep. You must expect no more than the surface to 
be liberated, for the foot of the cliff will go deep.’ 

‘TI desire no more.’ 

‘Will the ship stand such a launch, supposing we bring it 
about ?’ said he. 

I responded with one of his own shrugs, and said, ‘ Nothing is 
certain. We have one of two courses to choose: to venture this 
launch, or stay till the ice breaks up, and take our chance of float- 
ing or of being smashed.’ 

‘You are right,’ he exclaimed. ‘ Here is an opportunity. If 
we wait, bergs may gather about this point and build usin. As 
to this island dissolving, we are yet to know which way ’tis head- 
ing. Suppose it should be travelling south, hey !’ 

He struck the ice with his spear, and we toiled up the slippery 
rocks with difficulty to the ship. We walked past the bows to the 
distance of the vessel’s length. Here were many deep holes and 
cracks, and as if we were to be taught how these came about, even 
whilst we were viewing them an ear-splitting crash of noise hap- 
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pened within twenty fathoms of us, a rock many tons in weight 
rolled over, and left a black gulf behind it. 

The Frenchman started, muttered, and crossed himself. ‘Holy 
Virgin!’ he cried, rolling his eyes. ‘ Let us return to the schooner. 
We shall be swallowed up here.’ 

I own I was not a little terrified myself by the sudden loud 
blast and the thunder of the uprooted rock, and the sight of the 
huge black rent; but I meant to view the scene from the top, and 
to consider how best to dispose of the powder in the cracks, and 
said, ‘ There is nothing to be done on board; skulking below will 
not deliver us or preserve the treasure. Here are several fissures 
big enough to receive barrels of gunpowder. See, Mr. Tassard, 
as they stand they cover the whole width of the hollow.’ 

And I proceeded to give him my ideas as to lowering, fixing 
the barrels, and the like. He nodded his head, and said, ‘ Yes, 
very good; yes, it will do,’ and so on; but was too scared in his 
heart, I believe, to see my full meaning. He was perpetually 
moving, as if he feared the ice would split under his feet, and his 
eyes travelled over the face of the rocks with every manifestation 
of alarm in their expression. I wondered how so poor a creature 
should ever have had stomach enough to serve as a pirate; no 
doubt his spirit had been enfeebled by his long sleep; but then it 
is also true that the greatest bullies and most bloodthirsty rogues 
prove themselves despicable curs under conditions which make no 
demand upon their temper or their lust for plunder. 

He would have returned to the ship, had I encouraged him, but 
on seeing me start to climb to the brow he followed. The 
prospect disappointed me. I had expected to witness a variety of 
surprising changes ; but southward the scene was scarce altered. 
It was a wonderfully fair morning, the sky clear from sea-line to 
sea-line, and of a very soft blue ; the ocean of a like hue, with a 
high swell running, that was a majestic undulation even from the 
height at which I surveyed it. The sun stood over the ice in the 
north-east, and the dazzle kept me weeping, so intolerable was 
the effulgence. Half of the delicate architecture that had enriched 
the slopes and surfaces that way was swept down, and ice lay piled 
in places to an elevation of many feet, where before it had been 
flat or hollow. However, there was no question but that the gale 
had played havoc with the north extremity of the island: I counted 
no less than twenty bergs floating off the main, and it was quite 
likely the sea was crowded beyond, though my sight could not 
travel so far. 

However, when I came to look close, and to recollect the fea- 
tures of the shore as they showed when I first landed, I found 
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some vital changes near at hand. Where my haven had been the 
ice had given way and left a gap half a mile broad and a hundred 
feet deep. The fall on the schooner’s starboard quarter was very 
heavy, and the ice was split in all directions, and in parts was so 
loose that a point of cliff hard upon the sea rocked with the swell. 
When Tassard came to a stand he looked about him north and 
south, shading his eyes with his hand, and then swearing very 
savagely in French, he cried out in English, freely employing 
oaths as he spoke: 

‘Why, here’s as much ice as there was before I fell asleep! 
See yonder!’ pointing to the south. ‘It dies out in the distance. 
If it does not join the pole there, may the devil rise before me as 
Ispeak. Thunder and fury! I had hoped to see it shrivelled to 
an ordinary berg!’ 

‘What! in a week?’ cried I, as if I believed his stupor had 
not lasted longer. 

He returned noanswer, and gaped about him full of consterna- 
tion and passion. 

‘And are we to wait for our deliverance till this continent 
breaks up?’ he bawled. ‘The day of judgment will be a thing 
of the past by that time. Travelling north! ’sdeath!’ he roared, 
his mouth full of the expletives of his day, French and Eng- 
lish. ‘Who but a madman could suppose that this ice is not as 
fixed as the antarctic circle to which it is moored? Why, six 
months ago it was no bigger than it is now!’ And he senta 
furious terrified gaze into the white solitudes vanishing in azure 
faintness in the south-west. 

It was not a thing to reason upon. I was as much disappointed 
as he by the trifling changes the gale had made, and my heart felt 
very heavy at the sight of the great field disappearing in the south. 
The bergs in the north signified little. It is true they indicated 
demolition, but demolition so slow as to be worthless to us. It 
was not to be questioned that the island was proceeding north, 
but at what rate? Here, perhaps, might be a frozen crescent of 
forty or fifty leagues: and at what speed, appreciable enough to 
be of the least consequence to our calculations, should such a body 
travel ? 

I looked at the Frenchman. 

‘This must decide us!’ said I. ‘We must fix on one of two 
courses: endeavour to launch the ship by blowing up the ice, or 
turn to and rig up the best arrangement we can contrive and put 
to sea.’ 

‘Yes,’ he answered, scowling as he darted his enraged eyes 
over the ice. ‘Better set a slow match in the magazine and 
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drink ourselves senseless, and so blow ourselves to hell, than 
linger here in the hope that this continent will dissolve and release 
us. Where’s Mendoza’s body ?’ 

I stared about me, and then pointing to the huge gap the ice 
had made, answered, ‘It was there. Where it is now I know 
not.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders, took another view of the ice and 
the ocean, and then cried impatiently, ‘ Let us return ! the powder 
barrels must have the first chance.’ And he made for the schooner, 
savagely striking the ice with his spear and growling curses to 
himself as he plowed and climbed and jumped his way along. 


(To be continued.) 




















Gulia O'Grady. 


Part I. 


ON an evening towards the close of February a grey and 
shadowy twilight was descending on the shores of Lough Carolan 
in the west of Ireland, and the dark waters of the little lake 
formed the sullen centre of a desolate and gloomy scene. Masses 
of grey clouds hung low on the horizon, tipped and lined in the 
west with flame-colour, and the setting sun seemed a globe of 
fire slowly sinking below the horizon. A bitter north-east wind 
was sweeping over, but hardly ruffling, the slate-grey surface of 
the lake, which lies in a hollow about a mile to the north of the 
entrance to Glengal Bay, and is surrounded on three sides by a 
turf bog. The brown and spongy surface of the bog was varied 
by innumerable little creeks and pools of still black water, and 
the high ground above the lake was divided into fields containing 
from an acre to two or three acres of grass land. The fields were 
surrounded by walls of stone loosely put together. 

The grass was brown, and huge boulders of slate-grey stone 
rose out of the ground, singly or in masses, in every direction. 
Not even a stunted blackthorn appeared amidst the dreary waste 
of grey stone, grey water, withered grass, and brown dried-up 
heather which sprang from the crevices in the bog. 

From the high ground above the lake there was an extensive 
view of Glengal Bay, and of the chain of mountains beyond it. 
In the declining light the waters of the bay were lead-colour to 
match the sky, and so were the deepening shadows on the moun- 
tain slopes. 

Yet Lough Carolan, though the centre of a dreary scene, had 
a wild and soothing charm of its own, and the air was invigorating 
to an extraordinary degree. 

On the northern shore of the lake stood a cabin with a roof of 
thatch and walls of grey stone. The thatch was nearly black 
with age, but it was clothed with tufts of grass and wide patches 
of emerald-green moss. Both doors were open, and the wind 
whistled threugh the kitchen, which was in the centre of the 
cabin, and had a door at either end leading into a bedroom. The 
sole window, formed of four little oblong panes of glass, was sup- 
posed to admit light to the kitchen. The clay floor was swept 
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clean, and had a little sea sand shaken over it, and a fire of turf 
glowed on the hearth. 

On a bed of rushes in one corner two pigs and two calves were 
already stretched in attitudes of repose; and near them stood a 
wretched-looking donkey, that hung his head in evident dejection. 
The pigs, however, were fat and playful, and evidently intelligent, 
and the calves had the indescribable air of animals that feel that 
their existence and well-being are matters of some importance. 

The handsome colley, roasting himself on the hearth, had no 
grievances to ponder over, as the donkey had. The latter had 
been driven to Glengal that morning with a load of turf, which 
had been afterwards sold in the market for the sum of three shil- 
lings and sixpence. The donkey had fasted all day, and late in 
the afternoon had carried home in his car, his master, a barrel of 
‘ wash,’ and two sacks of meal. Asa matter of course, he would 
get no food until he was turned out of the cabin to graze next 
morning. 

In the eyes of an Irish peasant, a donkey, though useful, is 
the most contemptible of the brute creation. His slow pace, 
always the result of under-feeding, often of actual starvation, is 
supposed to be the outcome of an obstinate and carefully con- 


' sidered determination never to do his duty. 


James O’Grady, the owner of the animal in question, was the 
reverse of cruel, but he shared to a certain degree the prejudices 
of his class, and it never even occurred to him to suppose that his 
donkey would suffer from a long fast. 

At the moment of which we write he was sitting on a three- 
legged wooden stool by the hearth and smoking a clay pipe. As 
he smoked he stirred the glowing sods occasionally with the toe of 
his heavy boot, and frowned. He was a man of about fifty, with 
black hair, cut very short, and a dark complexion. There was a 
simple directness of expression in his dark eyes that harmonised 
with his firm lips and square jaw, and with his broad chest and 
sinewy limbs. He had been a successful farmer on a small scale, 
and had contrived not only to pay his rent, but to save money. 
However, he was now getting into difficulties, the result of the low 
prices in the market for all sorts of farm produce. It is not 
always possible even for ‘the hand of the diligent to make rich.’ 
Indeed, so many and increasing had been his difficulties, he had 
decided upon taking a step which he would have been secretly 
glad to avoid. 

This was the Saturday before Ash Wednesday, and the following 
Monday he was to marry a widow whose farm adjoined the best 
part of his own, and was situated about two miles from Lough 
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Carolan. From a pecuniary point of view this was a pleasing 
prospect, but there is, unfortunately, a reverse side to every 
picture. The widow was celebrated for her violent temper and 
restless patriotism, and James O’Grady, though patriotic, was 
certainly not restless. 

He was a widower and had one daughter, whose mother had 
died when she was an infant. Having for twenty years deter- 
mined not to marry again, O’Grady felt that cireumstances were 
peculiarly hard uponhim. As his thoughts dwelt upon the widow, 
who possessed few personal attractions, he groaned, and set his 
lips, and moved a sod of turf restlessly with the toe of his boot. 

He caught himself wondering at his own restlessness; and 
naturally, as he had probably never felt impatient before in his 
life. The chief results of his prosaic struggle for existence and hard 
and incessant work had been to teach him almost perfect patience, 
and a silent endurance of such ills as were inseparable from his lot. 

‘If Julia was married, Oi could make a shift tu manage hersilf, 
he thought, 

Julia was his daughter, and a young woman of somewhat 
marked character. 

‘ As it is,’ he said to himself, ‘ whoy Oi’ll be hard sit tu chas- 
tise hersilf before Julia. Oi wish th’ pore choild was married. 
Oi wondher Ma’arcus O’Ma’ara niver turned up afther all his talk 
about th’ fortune Oi’d be willin’ tu give Julia, whin Oi met him in 
Glingal this day week, an Pat Malone interjuiced us. It’s a quare 
worrld, ay, faith, it is. O’Ma’ara wo’ not be fur gettin’ married 
afore th’ lint now.’ 

O’Mara was also a widower, but he had only been so for a few 
months. He was not a suitor to be lightly rejected. For Julia 
O’Grady he would be a brilliant match. He was a clever and in- 
dustrious man, and farmed, in a much more fertile part of the 
country, double the amount of land her father did, and paid a 
lower rent. 

O’Grady considered it his duty to settle his daughter in life 
as his neighbours settled theirs. It would never occur to him to 
suppose that there was any question to be considered in such a 
matter but that of pounds, shillings, and pence, or that it was at 
all necessary for Julia’s happiness that she should take a tender 
interest in the man whom she was to marry. He was, however, 
a little puzzled when he thought of Julia, and uncertain from 
what point of view she might choose to regard the question 
matrimonial. Her wits had never been sharpened by intercourse 
with the world. She had no friends and no near neighbours, and, 
indeed, hardly an acquaintance. 
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O’Grady had bought and sold every week in Glengal, and Julia 
had remained at home to attend to the comforts of the live stock, 
and to look after her household duties. She made pets of all the 
animals except the donkey, which was of course beneath her notice, 
and had even shed secret tears when it came to each animal’s turn 
to be sold. 

Her fowls were fatter and her butter purer than any sent to 
Glengal market, and her father’s pigs and calves fetched a higher 
price than other people’s. 

Marcus O’Mara had heard Julia spoken of by marrying men, as 
a clever and industrious girl who would make an admirable wife, 
and as a girl who would have a good fortune, as fortunes went 
among small farmers’ daughters in the west of Ireland. 

At last her father’s gloomy reverie was interrupted by a gruff 
voice at the door, saying, ‘Gawd save a‘all here.’ 

He sprang to his feet muttering, ‘Think ov angils an ye’ll 
hear th’ flutterin’ ov their wings.’ 

Marcus O’Mara, who had just entered the cabin, bore little re- 
semblance to anangel. He was lame, one leg being consider- 
ably shorter than the other. He had a large head and a short 
thick neck, a dark complexion with a blue tint, and coarse fea- 
tures. He wore short whiskers, and was dressed in a frieze coat, 
corduroy trousers, and a loose white flannel waistcoat. 

When he joined O’Grady at the fire, he stooped to light his 
pipe, taking a ‘loive turv’ in his horny fingers, and stuffing it 
into the bowl of his pipe. He then seated himself opposite 
O’Grady on another three-legged stool, and his countenance 
assumed a repulsive expression of cunning as he said, ‘ Well, 
O’Grady, Oi’ve come tu ax agin what fortun ye’ll be thinkin’ ov 
givin’ wid th’ daughter.’ 

‘Ye took ye’r toime about it,’ answered O’Grady with stu- 
died indifference. ‘Whoy d’ye ax now, an’ th’ lint so near an 
us?’ 

‘There’s plenty ov toime yit before th’ lint is fairly an us,’ 
said O’Mara. ‘Why shudn’t th’ daughter be married an Monday 
as well as ye’rse’l’, an’ why shuldn’t ye hould th’ tu weddin’s 
th’ sa’am day ?’ 

This proposal was, under the circumstances, an attractive one 
to O’Grady. It would be a great relief to him to be able to 
manage the widow without the presence of his daughter, or, as he 
phrased it in his thoughts, ‘tu bring Mary Burke to her sinses 
whin she became Mary O’Grady.’ This herculean task would be 
best undertaken in a solitude &@ deuw. However, he was conscious 
of a vague sense of uneasiness, to which he gave expression by 
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saying slowly, ‘Gurls has quare notions intoirely, an Julia hasn’t 
seen ye yit.’ 

‘ Hasn’t seen me yit,’ repeated O’Mara furiously. ‘An may Oi 
ax what th’ divil odds it is iv she havn’t seen me yit? Iv we makes 
th’ match, swre she’ll see me in th’ chapel a Monday, an isn’t 
that toime enough ?’ 

‘No,’ said O’Grady, ‘it isn’t toime enuf, fur gurls hev quare 
notions; not,’ he added hastily, observing O’Mara’s scowl, ‘ that 
Oi’d be th’ wan tu giv in tu their notions. But ye moight hev 
med up ye’r moind suner, an that’s Gawd’s thruth.’ 

‘Moight Oi indade?’ asked O’Mara scornfully. ‘ Oi thought 
ye were a sinsible man, O’Grady! Ay, faith, Oi did. Well, th’ 
long an th’ short ov it is this. Oi’ll spake fair. No man could 
spake fairer nor Oi’m willing tu spake. Oi’m a warm man, an 
well tu du. Oi works late an airly. Oi takes a drop a very odd 
toime. Oi’me strong an hearty, an not much abuy thritty-foive 
year old. Giv me six sheeps, tu calves,’ here he cast his cunning 
eyes upon the innocents in the corner, and added generously, ‘an 
twinty suvereigns, gould suvereigns, an Oi’ll marry ye’r daughter 
an Monday.’ 

O’Grady rose, dived into a bedroom, and emerged with a black 
bottle in one hand and a wineglass with a very long body and a 
very short stem in the other. ‘Hev a dhrop ov mountain jew, 
O’Ma/’ara, an dhrink tu our bargin, an God speed ye an her,’ he 
said. | 

He filled the glass three times with whisky, and each time 
O’Mara tossed the content down his throat with marvellous 
celerity. 

‘Trate her well, O’Mara, fur she’s good an thrue,’ sighed the 
poor father. 

‘Musha!’ said O’Mara, his sullen countenance softened by a 
smile, ‘an how ilse wud Oi trate her ?’ 

‘ Well, there are stories about the fust, Gawd rist her sowl,’ said 
O’Grady with his usual simple directness. 

O’Mara pulled his pipe from his mouth, flung the ashes in 
the bowl into the fire, put the pipe sulkily in his pocket, and 
rose. 

‘Ye’re nat goin yit awhoile surely till ye has a cup ov tay, an 
sees Julia. Th’ kittle is on th’ boil,’ remonstrated O’Grady, who 
delighted in tea, and drank it every evening. 

‘It’s gettin late, but Oi suppose Oi’d betther stay an see Julia. 
Oi’ve heerd tell she’s a foine gurl.’ 

‘She’s like a posy wid th’ morning jew a thrimblin an it,’ said 
O’Grady. ‘She’s young fur you, O’Ma’ara.’ 
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‘That’s a faut aisy minded. Wait awhoile!’ said O’Mara, with 
a coarse laugh. 

He might be a brilliant match for Julia O’Grady, but her 
father, who had much natural refinement, and simple sincerity, 
and goodness of heart, found his society oppressive, and came to 
the conclusion that, after all, it was fortunate that O’Mara had 
not made up his mind sooner, as the less Julia saw of him before 
her marriage the better, and he wondered why the wealthiest men 
were generally the least attractive. 


Part Il. 


JULIA was a quarter of a mile from home before the evening 
shadows began to deepen into night. 

She had gone to some fields about two miles off for the cows, 
and had not, as usual, thrown a shawl over her head before starting, 
but her vitality was so perfect: she seldom felt cold. 

Her feet were bare and covered with a slight coating of dust, and 
she wore a brilliant petticoat of heavy crimson flannel with a rough 
nap upon it, dyed by herself, and a salmon-pink calico gown pinned 
up about her waist, and a red woollen kerchief about her shoulders. 
Her neck and her arms to the elbows were bare, and the wind 
that ruffled her hair seemed to her, after the winter hurricanes, 
quite a gentle zephyr. 

Her hair was not fine, but she had quantities of it, and its 
colour was a bright auburn, and it was arranged in a single heavy 
coil with a few long brass hairpins. It contrasted strongly with 
the creamy pallor of her complexion, which was beautiful from its 
freshness and bloom. The sort of bloom one sees on an arum 
lily, pale yet rich. Her eyes were red-brown and slightly pro- 
minent. Her nose was thick, and her full lips rather sullen. It did 
not seem surprising that her father felt doubtful of the point of 
view from which Julia might choose to regard Marcus O’Mara ; 
whether she might be dazzled by his wealth, or merely disgusted 
by his coarseness, for Julia was not unrefined and was gifted with 
a fervid imagination. 

The prospect of her father’s marriage was the first shadow 
that had ever fallen upon her life. She loved her home. The 
mere sense of living in that pure invigorating air had been a joy 
to her. Solitude had been a salutary and soothing influence 
over her stormy nature. Where only sorrow can be the result of 
waking, it is better to sleep, and many of Julia’s faculties had 
slept and were sleeping. Her capability to love, or to hate, or 
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to suffer, had not been yet developed by circumstances, because 
her life had been without an event, or perhaps an interest. She 
had, however, watched with delight the wonderful sunrises and 
sunsets, and Glengal Bay when its waters assumed the hue of a 
sapphire or an emerald, and the distant mountains when they 
became deep purple or blue or grey. Now she walked very slowly 
and sang to herself, 


‘ Now last bames ov evenin shimmer 
In yan skay that binds abuv; 
Now yan sta’ars are sta’ars that glimmer 
In th’ purple loight ov luve.’ 


‘Luve ’ was a word that possessed a good deal of meaning for 
Julia, and, curious to relate, it was associated with Luke Molloy, 
or at least with his outward presentment. In Julia’s imagination 
the ideal lover who should appear at the correct moment, and 
transplant her from her cabin by the shores of Lough Carolan into 
a larger establishment, or a smaller, as the case might be, had 
Luke Molloy’s blue eyes shaded by long black lashes. But there 
should be this difference. Whereas Luke’s eyes were only fiery 
when he thought of his landlord, the ideal lover’s eyes should be 
always fiery, and should blaze when he looked at Julia, as Luke’s 
only blazed when he discussed his impossible rent. He should 
have black hair as Luke had, and a brilliant complexion, and he 
should certainly have no whiskers—Julia hated whiskers. He 
should be two or three inches shorter than Julia, so that she 
should be able to look down upon him, as she did upon Luke; and 
he should be lithe and active as a cat. Yet mentally he would 
be an utter contrast to Luke. For instance, impetuous as Luke 
was gentle, and daring as Luke was timid, and bold in his know- 
ledge of good and evil as Luke was innocent and guileless. 

Yes, Julia had a fervid imagination, and it played strange 
tricks with her sometimes, when the vague and passionate yearn- 
ings of her untutored soul took form and shape, as they were 
taking now, as she sang, and the well-known little figure sprang 
over a wall, and Luke came towards her, saying, 

‘Gawd speed ye, Julia.’ 

‘Gawd speed ye’rsel,’ she answered demurely. 

She had not seen Luke for some time, but rumours had reached 
her, through her father, that he was in trouble. He had indeed 
been getting poorer and poorer. His land would not pay his rent, 
and during the winter he had been reduced almost to actual want. 
‘Julia,’ he said in his gentle way, ‘ye’ll be sorprised to hear 
Oi’m startin for Amerikay to-morra mornin at noon in th’ fust 
stamer as laves Glingal this spring, and it laves a full fortnight 
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airlier nor usual. Oi’ve sould me intirist in the little houldin 
tu that cursed nagur Carolan. Oi’m tired a axin a reduction in 
th’ rint since proices fell, but he’s ha’ard as thim stones, an Oi’ve 
gev up th’ struggle at last, an Oi’m off to-morra. Julia, say 
ye’re sarry.’ 

‘Oi’m sarry for ye’r trouble, iv course,’ answered Julia, with 
cruel indifference. 

Luke’s blue eyes were blazing as only blue eyes can blaze. 
Julia’s eyes were, as usual, a little hard. 

Julia was tall, and towered over poor Luke, who looked so 
small in his flannel waistcoat, ragged at the elbows and frayed at 
the wrists, and in his little corduroy trousers, all over rude patches. 
However, his bright blue check shirt was clean, and reflected the 
azure of his eyes. 

He could hardly have defined his state of mind, but he had 
just discovered that he was in love with Julia, and that he would 
like to marry her, and that going to America meant parting with 
Julia, perhaps for ever. 

He looked pale and not a little fierce, and for a while he could 
not speak. 

At last he said passionately, ‘ Julia, whativer ’ll Oi du, what- 
iver ‘Il Oidu? Anything ’ud a been betther nor this.’ 

‘Nor what?’ Julia asked coldly. She felt in pain, horrible 
pain, and angry, bitterly angry, with Luke for going to America. 
After all, he was very real, and his voice was musical, and he had 
poured into her willing ears all his simple thoughts. He had been 
certainly tame and insipid, but nowas her mind flew to the hours, 
and days and weeks, ay, even to the lifetime, to be lived through 
without Luke, she became giddy and faint, and her eyes softened 
and dilated, and filled with burning tears. 

Luke might be simple, but he could reason, after his manner, 
and seeing his own overwhelming misery reflected in Julia’s 
quivering lips and tear-laden eyes, he took a step nearer, and his 
ragged flannel sleeves stole about her waist, and hiding his face 
against her shoulder, he said, ‘Oh! Julia, whativer ‘ll Oi du? what- 
iver ‘ll Oi du?’ 

‘ About what ?’ Julia asked, this time less coldly, and as she 
had no pocket handkerchief she brushed the tears off her eye- 
lashes with the back of her hand. 

‘ About pa’artin ye,” Luke whispered. 

‘ Oh, iv that’s a’all,’ said Julia lightly. 

‘ A’all ?’ repeated Luke with sudden fierceness, lifting his head 
and looking upwards at Julia. ‘It’s beyant moy bearin at any 
rate, an that’s Gawd’s thruth, an Oi wo’ not bear it. Julia, cum 
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tu Amerikay wid me. We wo’ not be th’ fust be many as runned 
away. Yer fa’ather is gettin ma’arried an Monday, and ye’ll sure 
foind ye’r not wantin no more tu woham,tu hoam I main. Julia, 
think ov it, fur th’ luv ov Heaven think ov it. Me cousin Fa’ather 
O’Flyn ‘ll marry us this very noight for the axin. He’s the 
good-naturest sowl aloive. Julia, fur th’ luve ov Heaven think 
ov it.’ 

His arms tightened about her waist until their pressure hurt 
her. 

She did think of it as a fierce temptation. At last she said, 
‘Luke, Oi luve ye tu well tu du as yeaxes me. A woife ’ud be a 
noice burden fur ye tu take tu Amerikay! Go and mak yer 
fortun and cum hoam fur me. Oi’m tu proud tu run away. But 
Oi swear be th’ blessid Vargin and a’all the saints Oi’ll niver marry 
another man but ye.’ 

‘ Oi blieves ye, Julia,’ Luke said fervently. 

Julia looked round, and saw that the cows had disappeared. 
She pushed Luke away, and ran swiftly down the road. 

Meanwhile Luke went home, collected his little bundle, and 
started for Glengal, where he meant to stay the night with his 
aunt at the fish market, so as to be ready to go on board the 
steamer, anchored in the bay, the following morning after first 
mass. 


Part III. 


A FEW minutes later her father said with gentle reproach, 
‘ Julia, whativer kep ye ? Moonstruck, Oi’ll be bound, as usual. Eh! 
wasn’t it now, tho’ Oi thought th’ win ’ud tak th’ horns off an ould 
ram.’ Then looking at O’Mara, who had not thought it necessary 
to rise, he added, ‘ This is Marcus O’Mara, me frind. He’s afther 
cum tin long moile to see ye, Julia.’ 

‘Ay, have Oi, growled O’Mara. 

‘Julia,’ her father continued hospitably, ‘it’s gettin late, an 
th’ kittle is an th’ bile. Wet th’ tay, wet th’ tay, an skim the 
mornin’s sthrippins that’s sit in the big brown pan fur crame, 
an git out th’ griddle cake, an the butther.’ 

‘Th’ cows isn’t milked yit, deda,’ Julia remonstrated. 

‘They can wait. They can aisy wait. Ay, faith, whoy not 
shudn’t they wait? Wet th’ tay, Julia, me gurl, wet th’ tay.’ 

O’Grady was anxious to treat his future son-in-law with due 
consideration and hospitality. 

Though much surprised at her father’s extravagance about the 
cream, Julia proceeded to do as she was desired. She tooka 
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brown delf teapot from the dresser, and measured some tea in 
the palm of her hand; she threw it into the teapot, then poured 
boiling water on it from the kettle which was hanging on an iron 
crook over the fire. She then drew a piece of red turf from the 
fire, and broke it, and placed the teapot in the ashes. 

While she went out to the dairy to skim the cream, 0’Mara 
said, ‘Bedad, O’Grady, ye’r daughter is a dom foine gurl. As 
frish as a daisy, an as straight as a rush, an—an a wicked loight 
in her oie. Whoy was she cryin’ ?’ 

The father had seen at a glance that Julia had been crying, 
but he had hoped the fact had escaped O’Mara’s observation. He 
answered with well-acted surprise, ‘Cryin’! Oi niver see Julia 
go fur tu shid a tear since she was achoild. Fur what would 
she go cry ?’ 

In a moment or two Julia returned. Her success as a worker 
was partly the result of her great quickness. As the tea drew 
quickly in the hot ashes, the party were soon seated at table— 
Julia pale and sad, but beautiful in her unwonted softness, O’Grady 
simply hospitable, O’Mara charmed with Jutia. 

‘Ye don’t ate, Julia,’ he said gruffly. 

‘ Oi has no hunger,’ Julia answered. 

‘ Th’ tay is rale noice, Julia,’ said her father, ‘an ye’r griddle 
bread can’t be bet. What de’ye think ov th’ butther, O’Mara ?’ 

‘ Niver ate as good,’ said O’Mara, with perfect truth. 

‘Oi declare,’ observed O’Grady, ‘th’ butther that comes to 
Glingal ma’arkit ain’t butther at a’all. Now we gives th’ cows a 
hot mash ivery noight, an a little hay, an wan little mess or 
another, and it pays well in crame an’ butther. Thin Julia is 
exisitely clane.’ 

‘An purty as she’s clane,’ observed O’Mara gallantly. Julia 
was distressed by the persistency of his gaze, as he did ample 
justice to O’Grady’s simple fare. Her father had much natural 
refinement, but O’Mara drank his tea noisily, first pouring it into 
his saucer, which he balanced on the tips of his fingers. This 
displayed his dirty hands. Then he was ungraceful in his mani- 
pulation of his bread-and-butter. 

The moment her father had said of O’Mara ‘ He’s cum tu see 
ye, Julia,’ Julia understood that O’Mara had arranged their mar- 
riage with her father, and she watched O’Mara with a passionate 
anxiety, thoroughly realising that from a marriage with him 
there could be absolutely no escape, as she had refused Luke 
Molloy’s proposal. Her father had given his word, and if she 
remained at home she must marry O’Mara. Her reverence for 
and obedience to her father were so extreme, it did not even occur 
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to her imagination as possible that she should refuse to obey him. 
She had heard of girls running away with their lovers. She had 
never heard of any girl who had courage openly to defy her father. 
Everything O’Mara did and said disgusted her, and not only dis- 
gusted but pained her inconceivably, because, looking upon him 
as the man who should become her husband, she could not regard 
him with indifference. 

Within an hour all her views of life had changed. She saw 
the futility of her dream of the ideal lover, now that she was 
brought face to face with the reality of Luke’s love, and this man’s 
desire to make her his wife. 

Her peaceful home life had passed away for ever. Her father 
had decided to ruin his peace and hers by marrying a termagant. 
He was bent upon her marrying Marcus O’Mara. 

She was too well-bred to move from the table as long as her 
father and O’Mara remained at it, but when they rose at last, she 
said, ‘Oi’m goin tu milk, deda,’ and taking a pail from under 
the dresser she went out. 

She was sitting on a stool milking when O’Mara came in to 
bid her farewell. He had been much softened by her extreme 
beauty and evident sadness. ‘Oi’m goin, Julia,’ he said, ‘an 
Gawd bliss ye. It’s tu far tu cum see ye to-morra, but sure we'll 
be ma’arried an Monda. Oi’ve sittled it a’all wid ye’r fa’ather.’ 
Theu he went away, and Julia went on with her milking. 

When she had milked all the cows and put away the milk she 
returned to the cabin, and shortly afterwards her father, who had 
been out attending to his own duties, came in. 

‘ Julia,’ he said quietly, ‘ Oi wants tu spake tu ye.’ 

‘ Yis, deda,’ Julia said faintly. 

‘ Oi’ve med th’ match atween ye an Marcus O’Ma‘ara t’noight, 
an’ ye’ll be married an Monda afore Oi an Mary Burke, an we'll 
hould th’ tu weddins tugether. Oi’m givin’ O’Ma’ara six sheeps, 
thim tu calves, an twinty gould suverans wid ye; ye can wear 
ye’re new cacheymire gownd an whoite wull shawl Oi brought ye 
whoam last Saturda.’ 

‘Yis, deda,’ said Julia meekly. Then she burst into a passion 
of tears. 

‘ What iver is it at a’all, at a’all?’ asked her father sternly. 
‘Sure he’s a gran match for ye.’ 

‘Oh! deda, deda,’ wailed Julia. 

‘ What is it? ’ asked her father. 

‘It’s iverything,’ Julia wept. ‘It’s his big coarse head an 
hands an fate, an vild viskers. Oh, deda, Oi niver culd abide a 
viskers, niver, niver; an his rough vice, an ugly way ov atin. 
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Oh, ochone, ochone, me hart ‘Il break intoirely! Deda, his shirt 
was—dirty.’ 

‘It’s Saturda noight,’ said her father drily, ‘an he’ll hev a clane 
wan an Monda. Besoides, ye can bleach ‘im. His woife is dead 
three months, an iv course, his things hev got out ov order.’ 

‘Oh, deda, deda!’ wailed Julia. ‘ He’s as lame as a crutch.’ 

‘ What odds iv he is? He’s no wuss for that same.’ 

* He’s wusser tu look at, deda, deed an deed he is.’ 

‘Sorra a bit; sorraa bit. Be th’ insoide iv a wake ye’ll forgit 
it a’all. Wonst husbands and woives is shuck tugether they forgets 
sich fauts as this. Ye’r mother, Julia, had a cruel squent an 
red hair, an at fust whin Oi wint afthur her, Oi felt bet up in- 
toirely be that squent. But she was a gran match fur me, and I 
wint an married her, and sure enuf be th’ insoide iv a wake Oi 
black furgot it.’ 

Here Julia unpinned her gown and flung it over her head, and 
drew it over her face so that she could weep in obscurity. She 
even began to keen a little for Luke; but this was more than her 
father could endure. He had never heard Julia lift up her voice 
in that mournful wail before. He jumped up and said sternly, 
‘Ready up th’ kitchen, Julia, an thin go tu bed, an slape on ye’r 
truble. Slape on it! Slape on it! Afther th’ noight’s rist th’ 
worst ‘Il be over. Oi’m fairly bet up, so good noight.’ 

O’Grady hastily retreated into his own room, and was soon 
fast asleep. 


Part IV. 


MEANWHILE Julia sat by the fireand ceased to cry. A terrible 
problem had in a moment presented itself to her naturally keen 
intelligence, a problem which it was necessary to solve at once. 
Had a father really power to dispose so completely of his daughter’s 
life? Was it her duty to obey her father at so tremendous a sacri- 
fice ? Her father no longer needed her services at home, and there- 
fore had given her to O’Mara. She knew very well that her 
instinctive abhorrence of O’Mara would increase more and more 
the longer she knew him, until it would make existence frightful. 
Whereas her love for Luke had grown unconsciously with her 
growth, and strengthened with her strength, until it had become 
part of herself, so that she could never even hope that at some 
future time she might forget him. His image was graven on her 
heart by years of intimate knowledge, by propinquity, opportunity, 
and time. True, he had never spoken of his love until to-night, 
but it had not the less been a reality. Luke’s energies had been 
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absorbed by the severity of his struggle for mere existence. Julia’s 
character had not been developed by circumstances. Now cir- 
cumstances had arisen that brought light out of darkness, order 
out of chaos. 

Had her father continued unmarried, Julia would have re- 
mained at home waiting for Luke, trusting him as he trusted her. 

Now everything was changed, and she must choose now, to- 
night, within an hour, between O’Maraand Luke. The necessity 
had come for immediate decision and immediate action. 

Her father had retired to his well-earned rest at the primitive 
hour of eight o’clock. 

At half-past eight Julia rose, pinned her dress into its old 
position, took a check apron from the wall, and tied it round her 
waist. Then washed the cups and saucers and plates they had - 
used at tea, and scalded the milk-pans for the next morning. 

She next went into her bedroom, and made up a large bundle, 
and tied it up in a check apron. In the bundle were her shoes 
and stockings and new red cashmere gown, made with a plain 
skirt, gathered at the waist, and bordered round the tail with three 
rows of black velvet ribbon with a gold edge. 

She must write a line to her father. She had been sent to 
school at irregular intervals for five years or so, and being very 
quick, the extraordinary result was that she actually learned how 
to read, and to write a little, in a wild round hand, and to spell. 
She took a sheet of thin note-paper from a cupboard, and a penny 
jar of ink, and a rusty pen, and wrote the following words slowly 
and with care :— 


‘Dear Deda,—Ye’ve been a gode fader to me, but Oicudent go 
fur tu marry th’ lame ould widda-man, with the course head, an 
bleu skin, an nasty way ov atin. Oi cudent go fur tu du it, dade 
an dade Oi cudent. Dear deda, these few lines, hopin ye’ll furgive 
me as Qi furgives ye marryin th’ widda Mary Burke, that broke 
pore Tom Burke’s hart. Dear deda, Ui’m goin tu Amerikay 
tumorra wid Luke Molloy, so ye can kape the six sheeps, an tu 
calves, an twinty gould suverans as was to be my fortun. Dear deda, 
do not go fur tu folly us, becase Oi’ll marry Luke tunoight, an 
sure afther that it °ud be no manner ov use tryin to seperate us 
thin. Dear deda, Oi was druv tu this bi the widda-man, but doo’ 
not fret ye’rself. Luke an Oi’ll work hard, and maybe return 
yit tu th’ ould country, but Gawd knows it brakes me hart tu 
lave ye, an th’ loive sthock and th’ lake.—Ye’r misfortunat 
daughter, JULIA.’ 


At last Julia set off at a quick pace, and as she left the cabin 
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it suddenly occurred to her that she did not know where to find 
Luke in Glengal. She only knew that he had gone to his aunt, 
but she did not know where his aunt lived or even her name. 

Glengal was six Irish miles from Lough Carolan, and to Julia, 
who had not been in the town for five years, the way seemed 
long. There was no moon and it was very dark. However, she 
ran on and on, occasionally moderating her pace to a walk. 
Having passed Carna woods she began to feel nervous. A part of 
the road for a quarter of a mile or so was haunted by the ‘ spur’it’ 
of a man who had hung himself on one of the ash trees bordering 
the road on one side inthat place. Indeed, James O’Grady, when 
coming home from Glengal one night at ten o’clock, had been 
escorted by this spur’it from the very place where its night’s 
patrol began to the place where it ended, and, though a sensible 
man, O’Grady had lost his self-control and tried to run away from 
the spur’it, the result being that the spur’it, according to its usual 
custom, accommodated its pace to his, and ran too. The spur’it 
was enormously tall, and only a dark shadow represented its face, 
and its garments of white clung closely to, without actually defin- 
ing, its figure. 

When poor Julia came near the part of the road sacred to its 
perambulations her terror became overpowering and her hearing 
preternaturally acute. First she only heard the high east wind 
swaying the tree tops and wailing through their branches, and 
then, oh horror of horrors! light footsteps running swiftly towards 
her. Here it was pitch-dark, and as the footsteps came nearer 
and nearer, Julia, strong as she was, became fainter and fainter 
with terror, until at last as the steps rushed past her, she uttered 
a piercing scream, and some one stopped and said, ‘Is anything 
th’ matther ?’ 

‘Oh, Luke!’ Julia said. ‘Ye’ve near killed me. Sure Oi 
thought it was Bradshaw’s spur ‘it.’ 

‘Musha,’ said Luke, ‘an’ what iver brought ye here at th’ 
time ov noight ?’ 

‘ What brought ye’rsel ?’ said Julia coldly. 

‘Tu see ye agin, an I was running fearin Oi’d be late. Oh, 
Julia, Julia!’ 

‘ Luke,’ Julia said, ‘ Oi was goin tu look for ye. Whin Oi wint 
hoam Oi found me deda had gone an med a match atween me an 
wan Ma/’arcus O’Ma’ara, a lame widda-man, an Oi packed up me 
clothes an runned away. Oi doubt me iv Oi hadn’t met ye now 
iv Oi’d iver have found ye in Glingal.’ 

‘ Kiss me, Julia,’ Luke whispered softly. 
In a few minutes they were running hand in hand. 
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When they reached the town Luke said, ‘ Oi’ll lave ye wid me 
aunt, Bridget Goss, near th’ fish-ma’arkit, an Oi’ll go tu Fa’ther 
O’F lyn.’ 

Luke brought Julia to a miserable house in a narrow street 
leading from the fish-market to the more civilised portion of the 
town. Here he found his aunt in her normal evening state of 
intoxication. She was seated by the grate in which the fire had 
burned low, in the kitchen at the end of the passage opposite the 
door. Her sallow complexion was weather-beaten from sitting 
in the market-place beside her creel of fish, winter and summer, 
in ali weathers, and she wore no cap over her shaggy iron-grey 
hair. Her dress was sordid, and her old brown shawl was crossed 
over her bosom and tied in a knot behind her back. Her expres- 
sion was a curious mixture of ferocity and cunning. ‘ Ye’re back 
quick,’ she said to her nephew. 

‘Yis, aunt,’ said Luke bashfully. 

‘Ye’d a been betther imployed prayin in th’ chapel fur a safe 
v’yage, than runnin vild round th’ counthrey.’ 

‘I vasn’t runnin vild, Oi only wint to say gode-by to Julia 
O’Grady,’ said Luke, laying his hand on Julia’s arm. 

‘An who may she be?’ asked his aunt with ferocious scorn. 
‘Some brazen hussey Oi'll be boun, wid nasty ile in her hair, 
p rhaps in her bare feet.’ 

Luke’s eyes began to blaze, and Julia turned to go. ‘ Wait, 
Julia,’ he said, ‘until Oi raison wid Aunt Goss. Didn’t Oi,’ he 
said to the old woman, ‘hire th’ garret fur th’ night fur a shillin 
An how dar ye, iv ye was twinty toimes me aunt, go fur tu insult 
th’ gurl Oi’m goin to marry this very noight ?’ 

‘Musha, an how th’ blazes was Oi tu know ye were goin’ tu 
marry her? Hoighty, toighty, what next ?’ 

‘Ye moight ’eve aisy guessed it. Well, th’ long an th’ short 
ov it isthis. Here’s Julia O’Grady as is afther runned away from 
a cruel parint, as was goin to marry her agin her will tu a lame 
widdaman. Oi’m goin tu Father O’Flyn, an he'll marry us in 
th’ chapel before eleven o’clock tu-noight, an’ he'll git Julia’s 
passage med out on th’ steamer tumorra mornin’. She’s lonely 
an toired, an Oi don’t like tu be draggin her roun th’ toun until 
I sittle all wid the priest. Be koind tu her, aunt, and warrm 
her at th’ fire until Oi cum back.’ 

‘Cum tu th’ fire, miss,’ said Bridget Goss. 

Luke turned to go, but Julia clung about his neck and sobbed. 

‘ Hoighty, toighty!’ said Mrs. Goss, ‘an’ in th’ name of the 
blessid Vargin an a’all th’ saints what nixt? Tu see sich goin 
on is tu tu shockin! In moy young days th’ loike was niver 
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seed, niver, niver! Oi declare tu Gawd niver! A gurl runs away 
wid a boy wan half her size, wid his head barely up to her shoulder, 
an then cries as if she was a babby. An—an he goes a pettin iv 
her. Oh, moy! oh, moy, that Oi, Biddy Goss, shud a lived tu see 
me own nevy a-kissin ov a brazen hussy on me own floor! 
A boy that make an’ moild he wudn’t go lift his oies tu a 
famale.’ 

Fortunately, neither Luke nor Julia listened to her remarks, 
and as the former hastily left the house, the latter sat down by 
the fire opposite Mrs. Goss. ‘Well, honey,’ said that amiable 
lady, with a hard stare, ‘an how iver did things cum tu sich a pass 
atween ye an me nevy ?’ 

Julia’s only answer was to unpin her skirt and fling the tail of 
it over her head. 

‘Hoighty, toighty!’ continued Luke’s aunt. ‘These is noice 
respectable goinson. Oi thought that boys and gurls in th’ country 
niver spaked tu wan anothur—at laste, not in th’ way ov wicious- 
ness; but Oi sees in me own nevy, that th’ human hart is desate- 
ful an disperatly vicked, as Father Dooly said an Sunday. Oi 
’member it vell, because Oi wint a turnin iv it roun an roun in 
me head tu say it agin tu Nelly Revel, th’ fish-woman as chates 
from Monday mornin tu Saturday noight. Oh, Nelly Revel— 
Nelly Revel—but ye’re th’ divil entoirely, ye’rsel’ an ye’re ould 
t’argit ov a daughther, a-rushin vild thro’ th’ strates, worritin all 
an sundhry tu boy ye’r stale fish.’ 

Here Mrs. Goss shook herself to and fro upon her chair in a 
frenzy of irritation; then her head began to nod, and she finally 
fell asleep. 


Part V. 


James O'GRaDy rose at his usual hour next morning. He 
wondered that Julia had not risen to light the fire, so he went to 
her door and tapped without any result. He then entered her 
room, and saw that she had not spent the night there. A dreadful 
fear began to oppress him, that Julia, to escape O’Mara, had thrown 
herself into the lake. He lit a candle, and presently saw the open 
letter lying on the table where it had been written. Fortunately 
he could read a little, so he began to spell the easiest words aloud, 
and soon understood that Julia had run away with Luke Molloy, 
simply to escape a marriage with Marcus O’Mara. He knew very 
well that numbers of girls in her position did the same thing, and 
that they generally stole all their fathers’ savings as well. But 
Julia had gone without sixpence. 

A longing to see her again took possession of him, and he began 
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dimly to realise that the system in vogue amongst his friends 
of disposing of their daughters, though it worked well as a general 
rule, did not do in exceptional cases. For instance, in Julia’s it 
had not been successful. 

He would forgive her, and would go to Glengal, and see her 
before she sailed for America. He had always liked Luke Molloy, 
and he would give him thirty sovereigns. And a few minutes 
before Julia and Luke were about to start, Julia saw her father 
running towards them. ‘Oh, Luke!’ Julia said, ‘ here’s deda!’ 

‘He doo not look angry,’ said Luke slowly. 

‘ Oi forgive, Julia,’ said O’Grady. ‘ And here, Molloy, is thrett y 
gould suverans tu her fortun. She shall go tu no man impty- 
handed, an that’s Gawd’s thruth. It ll help ye in Americay. 
When was ye ma’rried ?’ he added with anxiety. 

‘ At twinty minutes tu eleven o’clock last night in th’ parish 
chapel be Father O’F lyn,’ said Julia proudly. 

Two hours later O’Grady met Marcus O’ Mara in the street. 
‘Gawd speed ye, O’Grady,’ the latter said. ‘Is—is Juliain Glin- 
gal? Oi thought mebbe she’d be buyin th’ weddin gownd.’ 

‘Well, no, she ain’t,’ said O’Grady slowly. ‘ Besides, people 
don’t buy gownds iv a Sunday, whatever they may du about 
cabbages! Th’ stamer is just afther sailed for Americay.’ 

‘To be sure,’ said O’Mara drily. 

‘An Julia in it,’ observed O’Grady. 

‘What!’ 

‘An Julia in it,’ he repeated. 

O’Mara flushed and scowled. ‘ Ye’re joking, O’Grady,’ he said, 
‘tu take a roise out iv me, becase ye seen she struck me a’all ov a 
hape.’ 

‘She runned away last noight about halve-afther eight wid wan 
Luke Molloy,’ continued O’Grady, ‘an got ma’rried tu him before 
eleven o’clock in the parish chapel by Fa’ather O’F lyn, th’ good- 
naturest sowl aloive.’ 

‘Tear-an-ages !’ roared O’Mara. ‘Dom his good-nature! What 
med her go tu du sich a thing ?’ 

O’Grady answered with his usual simple directness, ‘ Sure gurls 
hev quare notions. She wint and tuk a wiolent hatrid agin ye at 
wonst. Instid iv luveat first soight, as the sayin used tu be in moy 
young days, ’twas hate at first soight wid Julia.’ 

‘Oi’ll hev th’ law iv ye. Oi’ll hev th’ law iv ye, as sure as 
yee name’s James O’Grady,’ screamed O’Mara. 

‘ Law away, law away, Oi’m sure ye’re welcome tu spend ye’re 
money that away. Gurls have quare notions surely.’ 

DENIS DESMOND. 


W Right in Hwmmelstein. 


ABouT two miles to the south-east of Niirnberg, on a height, 
stands the old feudal castle of Hummelstein. The road to 
Ratisbon runs at no great distance from it, through forest that 
belongs to the city, and supplies the citizens with their winter fuel. 
The hill on which the castle is planted is not precipitous, it rises 
with an easy sweep to where an artificial moat or chasm has been 
cut in the rock, and this is spanned by a wooden bridge. On 
crossing this bridge we reach the gate into the castle court, com- 
manded by two medieval towers, with slots for windows, through 
which the archers and arquebusiers of old discharged their 
weapons against an enemy attempting to cross the moat. 

The main buildings of the castle in 1828 were not dismantled, 
but were occupied in summer by the family of a Niirnberg mer- 
chant who had bought the castle and turned it into a country 
residence. The gate towers, however, were given up to poor 
people to inhabit free of rent; but then no one who could afford 
to pay a rent would consent to live in such wretched, cold, and 
crumbling habitations. 

The doors of these towers opened into the little court, as did 
also the only tolerable windows that gave light to the vaults 
rather than chambers on the ground-floor of the towers. 

In one of these lived a poor crippled widow, aged nearly 
seventy, named Barbara Erlbach, with her deaf and dumb brother 
Freitag, who, however, died at the end of May, and was buried 
on the 28th of that month in the neighbouring parish church- 
yard of Gibitzenhof. Old Barbara’s lodging was reached by a low 
door which gave admission to a tiny kitchen, which was traversed 
to reach the room where she slept and ate. In this was a brick 
oven or stove, and beside it a rude bed on which she lay, warmed 
in winter by the tiles of the stove. Barbara was afflicted with 
bad legs, so that she was incapable of leaving her bed unassisted, 
or of walking. The tower door had a hole cut in it, large 
enough for the insertion of a hand ; and through this a neighbour 
put her hand every morning, to reach the hasp and raise it to 
admit her into the dwelling, where she charitably helped the 
old cripple to rise, and then carried her down to the high road, 
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where she sat begging all day. Over this hole was a piece of 
board fastened by a screw, and to open it the board was turned on 
the screw, and was closed in similar manner. The upper portion 
of the tower was completely uninhabited and uninhabitable, given 
up to owls, bats, and jackdaws. 

In the second tower, as ruinous and wretched as the first, lived 
two other poor women—a widow Hirschman and her daughter 
Elizabeth. Their door also opened into the court. 

Another woman inhabited the castle; she was called Heid. 
She looked after the cows that belonged to the gentleman who 
owned the place, drove them to pasture, milked them, and cleaned 
their stalls. She did not occupy one of the gate towers, but an 
apartment in another small tower at an angle. She kept the key 
of the castle. She was a hearty woman, past the middle age, with 
a kind heart. She it was who daily attended to poor Barbara. 

John Freitag, the deaf and dumb man, had suffered all the winter 
from pulmonary complaint, and had died of it on May 25. Both 
brother and sister had been maintained out of the parish poor-box 
and the trifling alms given by travellers along the Ratisbon road 
It would be hard to find poorer persons anywhere, and yet these 
poor creatures had stinted themselves in their daily food to lay by 
a little money to pay into a Niirnberg burial club, to ensure for 
themselves respectable funerals. They lived in abject poverty, 
but they would be laid in their last rest with some pomp. 

Accordingly, on May 28, a funeral procession left the miserable 
lodging in the ruined tower, with scarfs and black banners, and 
all the circumstance of a better-class burial. The poor crippled 
woman crawled from her door upon the wooden bridge, and 
watched with pride and admiration the train of mourners sweep 
down the hill, transporting her poor brother to his final lodging 
The tears ran down her cheeks, and she exclaimed to Heid: 

‘Ah, how beautiful! How grand! I should like to die to- 
night, and be buried in the same splendour to-morrow.’ 

An inventory was taken of the goods of the deceased man, 
and they were valued at eleven shillings. It may, however, be 
doubted whether, if sold, they would have realised this sum. 

The night after the funeral was still, and the sky clear. The 
moon shone brilliantly, plating the old towers with silver, and 
filling the castle moat with light. The four women who inhabited 
the fortress slept. Not a man lived in the old walls when the 
owner wasaway—evidence that no one entertained fears of burglary. 
Suddenly—about two o’clock in the morning—the woman Heid 
woke, and woke with a start. She heard a heavy tread on the 


drawbridge. She sprang from her bed, threw her gown over her, 
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and ran out. The castle gate stood open night and day. As she 
issued from her door she saw a figure pass out of the shadow of 
the gateway, and catch the moonlight for a moment in the yard, 
then disappear in one of the towers. 

She was greatly frightened. She fancied that the dead man 
had returned by night to visit his sister. Terrified with this 
thought, Heid retreated to her room, and seated herself on her 
bed. Then she crept to her window that commanded the court, 
and again she saw the figure. 

She had a little battle with herfears. She was a conscientious 
woman, and believed that it was her duty to investigate the 
matter, as she was responsible to the master for the castle and its 
contents. So she went again to the door. When she reached it 
the figure was gone. She plucked up courage to cross the quad- 
rangle and enter the gateway. She ensconced herself in its shadow, 
and almost immediately again perceived the figure, which passed 
rapidly across from one tower to the other. The moon shone on 
it, and she was then convinced it was not the dead Freitag. She 
even thought she recognised who this night wanderer was. Then 
she heard a noise which she afterwards described as a ‘thunder 
and disturbance’ in the dwelling of old Barbara Erlbach. She 
stood where she was, in doubt what to do, when again she saw 
the figure emerge into the light and come under the gateway 
where she was. She backed from it towards the drawbridge, and 
then the figure emerged into the full flood of moonlight. Where- 
upon she exclaimed, ‘ What are you?’ 

The man started and stood still, thus allowing her to see his 
face distinctly. The light was as bright as day. 

‘What have you been doing ?’ she further asked. 

Then he replied, ‘I have been after Marx, he tried to smother 
the widow Hirschman. He thrust his hand into her mouth.’ 

‘That is a lie,’ replied the woman. ‘ You have come from old 
Barbara’s lodging, not from that of the Hirschmans.’ 

He replied indistinctly with a growl, and made a rush past 
her. 

‘It is a shame!’ she shouted after him. ‘You have been 
trying to scare us old women with thinking you were John Freitag 
come back from the grave.’ 

The good woman now returned to her bed, she was relieved of 
her alarm. She had not seen a ghost, she had seen a young 
tailor of Gibitzenhof, who had come to play a wicked practical 
joke on the defenceless, harmless inhabitants of the castle. 
Satisfied with this solution of the apparition, she fell asleep and 
was not further disturbed. 
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That same night the widow Hirschman and her daughter 
were in bed together, when, about two o’clock, the mother was 
roused by hearing the tower door opened, and this followed by 
heavy steps. She touched and roused her daughter, and both 
saw a man cross the beam of moonlight that shone in at the 
window. Not only so, but he moved to a spot where the moon 
shone on his face, and both recognised him as a tailor’s apprentice 
at Gibitzenhof. 

After standing for a minute, looking at the two frightened 
women, he went out of their room and tower, and the widow was 
just about to leave her bed and endeavour to barricade the door, 
when it reopened, and again the same man re-entered her miser- 
able lodging. Without uttering a word, he came direct to the 
widow, thrust his fingers into her mouth to prevent her from 
screaming, and with the other hand clenched her throat and en- 
deavoured to strangle her. He would probably have effected his 
purpose, had not the daughter, Elizabeth, attacked him from 
behind. Then he let go his hold, and without a word went away 
as he had come. 

The girl now asked her mother if she were much hurt, and 
then whether she had recognised the mysterious visitor. But 
they had not exchanged more than a few sentences in a whisper, 
when for the third time the tower door opened, and the same man 
returned. This time he came not as a silent and ghostly walker, 
nor as a burglar, but as a jovial, well-disposed visitor, who drops in 
on a Sunday afternoon, or on a winter evening for a neighbourly 
chat. The strange visitor entered with a cheerful salutation, 
seated himself on the foot of the bed, in which shivered the two 
frightened women, and began the conversation with the strange 
remark :-— 

‘Well, widow, I have listened to your story, and I cannot 
for the life of me understand how you can have supposed that 
I desired to do you an injury. You are mistaken, Marx 
has run away from me. We have been drinking together. 
Have you seen him? I suspect he has been here, and I want 
to find him. Give me a light, that I may search for him. Per- 
haps he is hiding in a corner, or in the kitchen, or under the 
bed!” 

That was not at a time when lucifer matches were invented, 
and to obtain a light was not an instantaneous matter. The two 
women declined to leave their bed to strike a light for the 
man. 

However, he did not press the matter, but broke off with the 
remark: ‘ Old Barbara Erlbach must have a good deal of money, 
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or she could not have given her brother so grand a funeral. She 
cannot have spent everything she had on the burial.’ 

Mother and daughter, uneasy, and anxious to be rid of their 
visitor, answered that they knew nothing about Barbara’s circum- 
stances. 

‘Well,’ said he rising, ‘say nothing about this visit I have 
paid you.’ 

The two women promised silence. Whereupon he left their 
chamber, and as he went out carefully fastened the tower door 
behind him. 

They listened to his retreating steps on the pavement of the 
castle yard, then laid their heads on their pillows and went to 
sleep, nor were they further disturbed. 

As soon as day broke, the woman Heid rose and went into the 
cowstall, where she milked, and having taken her pans to the dairy, 
and lighted her fire, she crossed the court to the door of old 
Barbara, to discharge her daily kindly office to the poor cripple. 
She raised the flap in the door, put in her hand, turned the key 
inside, and entered the kitchen. 

The first thing that arrested her attention was some small 
coins strewn on the floor. 

‘Why, Barbara!’ she said, ‘you are lavish and careless with 
your money.’ She went on into the next room, and saw the 
cripple lying dead on the floor. She immediately concluded that 
the poor creature had died of an apoplectic stroke, and she ran off 
into the village to tell the burgomaster, and ask that a surgeon 
might be summoned from Nurnberg to bleed Barbara and recover 
her, if not too late. 

The burgomaster at once sent off a man on a horse, and then 
ascended the hill with an assistant to see what could be done. 

The state of the room and the body showed that during the 
night the old beggar woman had been strangled. She had been 
lying on her bed by the stove, but had been dragged off it; 
drawing with her some of the wretched bed-coverings, and in so 
doing had upset a spinning-wheel that stood beside the bed. In 
the oven was an iron door that opened into a hot chamber, about 
two feet square, in which Barbara kept her wooden money-box. 
The door was open, the box broken, and the earthen floor was strewn 
with small coins, eleven Austrian twenty-five kreutzer pieces, one 
twelve kreutzer piece, and smaller coins, in all making a sum of 
about seven shillings. 

Another money-box was found, shaped like an egg, which had 
not been meddled with ; it contained only a few coins, and they of 
the smallest value, 
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The dead woman lay in a crouching position, her feet drawn 
up, her right hand on her breast, the left clinging to the bedpost. 
There were distinct marks of a man’s fingers about the throat, and 
on the breast was the imprint of a boot shod with nails. The 
murderer had trodden on the wretched creature, and throttled her 
whilst so holding her. 

Barbara Erlbach had been a small woman, with grey hair, pale 
blue eyes, a hawk-like nose ; she had lost all her teeth but one, and 
her brow was covered with wrinkles. 

That she had been murdered was unquestionable, but for what 
motive was not clear. He who had entered her den had certainly 
opened her money-box, but he had emptied its contents on the 
floor. It was hardly possible that Barbara could have possessed 
more money than that now found scattered about the room. 

Moreover, Barbara Erlbach’s dwelling was about the last likely 
to invite a housebreaker; she was the poorest person in the village, 
absolutely deficient in means other than what she obtained by 
begging, and the trifle she obtained out of the parish poor-box. 

It was, however, certain that the murderer had taken her 
money, and that he had not carried it away with him. Why had 
he not done so? Had he been disturbed whilst about his work? 
If so, by whom ? 

Now the woman Heid, and widow Hirschman and her daughter, 
came forward and narrated the circumstances of the preceding 
night. Moreover, Elizabeth Hirschman declared that a few years 
before, the same man, Erard Engelhard, tailor’s man at Gibitzenhof, 
who had attempted to strangle her mother on the night past, had 
nearly strangled her, had clutched her throat, and had only desisted 
when the blood came from her nose and mouth. 

The village of Gibitzenhof was under the jurisdiction of the 
magistrates of Niirnberg, and they now investigated the extra- 
ordinary events of the night of May 28-29, as given by the testi- 
mony of the three women, Heid, Hirschman, and her daughter 
Elizabeth. 

Orders were at once issued for the arrest of the man suspected 
of the murder. Immediately a young fellow called Henry Marx 
gave himself up to the gensdarmes, because he had heard that his 
name was mixed up in the matter. He protested his innocence, 
and his readiness to tell all he knew of his own and Engelhard’s pro- 
ceedings during that night. 

Erard Engelhard, aged twenty-seven years, was the son of a 
widow; his father, who had been a tailor, died when he was only 
seven years old. His mother continued the business of tailor after 
her husband’s death, hiring workmen. As soon as her son wasold 
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enough to be of assistance she had endeavoured to make’ him 
manage the business, but he was too lazy and unreliable for this, 
and she was obliged to hire a foreman, and allow her son wages 
for his work under the foreman. This foreman was Michael 
Freitag, nephew of old Barbara and her deaf and dumb brother, 
a steady, painstaking workman, who had often to reprove Engel- 
hard for his negligence and the bad quality of his work. 

Engelhard was not an unpopular young fellow in the village. 
He had his weaknesses, he was idle and fond of the tavern, but 
good-natured, kind-hearted, and harmless. Only one of all the 
witnesses called to give evidence as to his character said that he 
conceived it possible that Engelhard might commit a murder ; 
all the rest declared that they knew no more harm of him than 
dislike of work and love of beer. 

Engelhard was arrested at his mother’s house whilst engaged 
in his trade and talking to Freitag, who could not believe in the 
guilt of his mistress’s son. 

When arrested, Engelhard did not seem to be alarmed. He 
made no resistance, but protested his innocence. ‘ He had heard 
of the death of Barbara Erlbach, and some said she had been 
murdered. He knew nothing about it.’ 

He was examined by the investigating magistrate, the juge 
@instruction of the French courts, a functionary whose duty it 
is to endeavour to extort a confession from the accused. Engel- 
hard made a favourable impression on this magistrate by the ap- 
parent frankness with which he met his examination. 

He had been with Marx at a tavern drinking till just after 
midnight. Then he and Marx had left together. The latter, 
feeling tired, and somewhat upset with the beer he had been 
drinking, had thrown himself down on a heap of straw. Engelhard 
had gone on his way, then had returned to the straw-heap to per- 
suade his friend to come on with him, but Marx had disappeared. 
Engelhard then suspected that, Marx had pretended his disinclina- 
tion to go farther so as to be rid of him, because he wanted to go 
to Hummelstein and see Elizabeth Hirschman, who was his sweet- 
heart. Engelhard was vexed at this trick, and ran up to the 
castle to look for his friend. He even opened the door of the 
tower where the Hirschmans lived and went in, but did not see 
Marx, because the Hirschmans had not given him a light where- 
with to search for him. As he did not find him he returned. On 
the bridge over the moat he saw the woman Heid. If she said 
that he had told her Marx tried to strangle the widow Hirschman, 
she mistook. He had not said so. Perhaps, having heard from 
the Hirschmans next morning that some one had tried to throttle 
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the elder, she had fancied that he, Engelhard, had spoken about 
it. But he did not allude to it. How could he, when he knew 
nothing about it? 

Marx’s evidence to some extent corroborated that of Engelhard, 
They had been drinking together at a tavern in Lichtenhof. 
Between eleven and twelve—earlier than Engelhard said—they 
had left the inn together—both a little the worse for liquor. 
Finding his head spin, he had flung himself on a heap of old 
thatch, and remained there, as far as he could tell, about half an 
hour. Then he had got up and pursued his way home, without 
having seen anything more of his companion. He had not been 
up to Hummelstein that night. When questioned as to his 
means, he admitted that he was without any. His father for 
whom he worked allowed him hardly any pocket-money, whereas 
Engelhard got money from his mother when he wanted it. 

The host of the inn at Lichtenhof was next questioned. He 
confirmed the statement of both that they had been drinking 
at his house, but said they had left at half-past ten, and that 
both were sober. They had departed together singing folk- 
songs. 

It is not our intention to follow the investigation; we will 
hurry to the conclusion, the confession at length drawn from 
Engelhard—a confession of guilt, but one so extraordinary as to 
give to this case a peculiar psychological interest. 

When we say that Engelhard made a confession, we are not 
sufficiently exact—he made several, in the earlier partially admit- 
ting his guilt ; but the last was the only one which was complete 
and consistent throughout. 

He and Marx had been drinking together at Lichtenhof, and 
as they drank, Marx had complained to him of his poverty, of 
the hardships of his case, a young fellow of one-and-twenty being 
given no money by his parents. He could only go to the tavern 
when treated by a friend, and was unable to buy a present for his 
sweetheart. Engelhard said that compassion for poor young Marx 
weighed on his heart, and depressed him. He was then with- 
out money himself, or he would have given him some of his 
own. 

When they left the public-house the moon was shining. It 
was a lovely and balmy May night. The nightingales were sing- 
ing; a few faint stars only could be seen, as the sky was full of 
silvery moonlight. The beauty and stillness of the night made the 
young man’s heart soft, and he felt infinite compassion for poor 
Marx. His friend cast himself on a heap of straw, and declared 
his intention of sleeping there. Engelhard went on about a mile, 
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then returned, and not finding Marx where he had left him, he 
suspected he had gone up to the Hummelstein to see Elizabeth. 
Accordingly, he went after him, entered the apartment of the 
Hirschmans, and not seeing him there, left it. Then he stood a 
moment in the courtyard, looking up at the moon, and doubtful 
what todo. He went again into the lodging of the Hirschmans, 
and half strangled the old woman, because he had nothing else to 
do with his hands, and he was disappointed that Marx was not 
there. Then he went to the tower of old Barbara. He thought 
he would take her money and give it to poor Marx. It would be 
an agreeable surprise to Marx to be able to spend some of his own, 
and Engelhard was so sorry for the young fellow. He was not 
fairly treated by his father. 

The ¢ silly thought’ of killing the old woman did not enter his 
head till he was in her room. He knew how to open her door. 
He put his hand in through the hole, and unlocked the door, and 
went in. He said to Barbara, ‘Good evening.’ To which she 
replied, ‘ What have you come here for?’ He said,‘ I want some 
of your money for poor Marx.’ She refused to give it. ‘That was 
why,’ he said in his confession, ‘I was so silly as to kill her. 
The money was no good to her; she was old and infirm, and life 
was no pleasure to her. And then poor Marx wanted money badly.’ 
Accordingly, he strangled her, and then took what money he 
could find in her wooden money-box. But no sooner had he got 
the coins in his hand than he considered: ‘This is blood-money, 
I will not take it,’ so he threw it away. ‘Marx must do without.’ 

He then went home, having spoken to the woman Heid on the 
bridge as he left the castle. 

Next morning when he woke ‘he did not feel quite himself, 
he had a sense of something weighing on him.’ 

To the end he remained unshaken in his assertion that he had 
committed the crime not out of any evil intent; but entirely out 
of good-nature, from compassion for Marx. He was sorry for what he 
had done, ‘it was very silly of him ’"—his favourite characterisa- 
tion of the act—‘ but he had not intended to take a farthing for 
himself, it was all done to give Marx a pleasure. And it would 
be to him a comfort, whatever befell him, to remember that his 
motive was good.’ 

Many witnesses were examined to obtain evidence of aberration 
of intellect in Engelhard, but no such evidence was procurable. 
All who knew him declared that he was in full possession of his 
wits, and able to discriminate good from evil. The utmost that 
could be obtained was that when he was drunk or half drunk, he 
was irritable. 
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Erard Engelhard was condemned to death by the sword, by the 
court at Niirnberg, and this sentence was confirmed by the higher 
Court of Appeal on December 2, 1828. On December 26, how- 
ever, the King of Bavaria commuted his punishment to one of 
lifelong imprisonment. 


He died in the convict establishment at Lichtenau, in 1836. 


What lends to this story, which is quite true, its special interest 
is the very peculiar psychological features in the case. Was the 
man sane? All said he had never exhibited tokens of derange- 
ment. And yet the act was that of a madman, or of a man with 
the moral faculty abnormally blunt. But to us it would seem 
absolutely inconceivable that such a crime could have been 
committed for such motives, and that the murderer could have so 
easily satisfied himself that the motive justified the act. It is 
perhaps one of the most curious psychological riddles in the 
records of criminal trials. 


8. BARING GOULD. 








Che Historp of a Suburban Enterprise. 


Part I. 


OURSELVES. 


I, Z., AM a spinster of a reasonable age, and I live in a suburban 
villa. The conditions do not sound specially attractive; but if 
you will believe it, there are persons who regard my position as 
the ideal, the summum bonum, the end of all perfection. How 
I found it out was on this wise; and I beg your attention for once 
to a plain, unvarnished, unromantic tale, which is certainly true, 
and which (like myself) would fain be useful. 

Somewhere about the 14th of June, I, Z., was walking with my 
dear friend A.; and I think we were discussing the approaching 
local celebration of H. M.’s Jubilee, some responsibility for which 
lay on our shoulders. A.,I should explain, is another spinster, also 
of a reasonable age, though younger than I; she has a very sweet 
face, and a very sweet voice, and a gentle, yielding, loving sort 
of manner. She is extremely obstinate, and a wonderful hand at 
getting her own way-——always a thorough good way: I am very 
fond of her, and she leads me by the nose. 

‘Oh,’ said A., in a casual sort of voice, as we were passing a 
neighbouring villa, ‘I just want to speak to Miss B. for one 
moment. You'll come in too, won’t you ?’ 

Miss B, is a third spinster of a reasonable age, for whom I 
entertain great respect and affection ; so I was nothing loath, and 
in we went to the pretty, homelike, slightly old-fashioned drawing- 
room, of which the French windows open on a small, but shady 
and perfectly charming garden. Here sat Miss B. and her 
mother, just the dear, beautiful old lady you would expect to find 
in that verbena-scented, chintz-curtained, pleasant room. 

‘ Now this is really kind of you both!’ cried Miss B.; ‘I was 
sure you two would be interested in my project.’ 

As a rule I am interested in Miss B.’s projects, so I uttered no 
disclaimer and only glanced at A. for the clue to the lady’s re- 
mark. But A. looked quite inscrutable, and to this hour the 
dear girl has never betrayed the slightest remorse for having de- 
coyed me that day into Miss B.’s drawing-room under false 
pretences. Miss B., rejoiced to have two proselytes, proceeded to 
unfold the details of her scheme. I picked up what it was all 
about by degrees, and I learned that it had been suggested to her 
by a paper in the June number of the ‘Sunday Magazine,’ with 
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the mysterious title,‘ Many years since I felt grass.’ I further 
gathered, to my alarm, that my presence at the moment was 
taken as a willingness to head the movement. 

‘ We had better convene a meeting,’ said A. 

‘ The very thing,’ cried Miss B.; ‘and you and Z. will invite 
everybody, and you will make a house-to-house visitation and 
collect funds ?’ 

‘Oh no, please,’ I interrupted ; ‘I'll do what I can, but I can’t 
and I won’t make a house-to-house visitation. And I really think, 
Miss B., that the time is unsuitable for a meeting. Everybody 
has Jubilee on the brain; they are sick of Jubilee. They will 
think this is more Jubilee. Do please let it wait for a month.’ 

‘ My dear,’ whispered A., ‘I didn’t bring you here to deluge 
Miss B. with cold water. You can pour it out on me as we go home.’ 

‘Well, I won’t collect money, I muttered; ‘and I don’t 
believe I can undertake anything in your matter. I might help 
you or Miss B. perhaps; but I can’t be responsible for anything 
myself. I have enough things on hand, and our premises are 
very small, and you seem to forget we have an invalid at home.’ 

Miss B. was not listening. ‘Where shall we hold the meet- 
ing ?’ she said. 

‘Oh, here,’ replied A., glancing round the cool, pretty room ; 
‘and on the 20th, at half-past eleven.’ 

‘But you know I have an engagement almost at that hour, 
I protested, ‘ and it’s the very day before the Jubilee. I do assure 
you no one will come. We shall all be running up flags and 
building bonfires.’ 

But again Miss B. wasn’t listening, and A. only smiled. 

‘You two and I will sign the invitations for the meeting,’ 
said Miss B. 

‘Indeed I should rather not,’ I said; ‘Iam far too insignifi- 
cant. I should have thought A. was also. You must get the 
assistance of some notable matrons if you want any one to come.’ 

‘Yes,’ said A., ‘I agree. As you live so near, Z., you can call 
at the Vicarage on your way home, and tell Mrs. C. about the 
plan and get her signature for our little circular.’ 

What can a poor-spirited thing like me do when people carve 
out her work for her in that manner? I protest, but I obey. I 
did call upon Mrs. C., and I did get her countenance and her 
signature. And I had to be eloquent and enthusiastic; after 
which, of course, no backing out of the scheme was practicable for 
me. The invitation to the meeting went out, and it was signed 
by Mrs. C. and Mrs. D., the notable matrons; and by Miss B. and 
Miss A. and the unheard protestant Z. 
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After this I got sucked into the Jubilee Maelstrom, and forgot 
all about Miss B.’s project till twenty-five minutes to twelve on 
Monday morning, when I snatched up my hat and flew belated 
to the meeting, very hot and rather cross, and prognosticating 
failure. 

To my astonishment, I found the room full of ladies, all with 
an air of great interest on their countenances, and all talking at 
once, after the manner of women. For an instant they paused 
and all stared at belated me, frightening me out of my wits; but 
I put a bold face upon it, walked in with as majestic an air as a 
somewhat dumpy spinster can assume, and in my hurry to subside 
into the nearest empty chair, bestowed myself in an unintention~ 
ally commanding position; which I discovered one or two persons 
thought only suitable for a signer of the circular! Then began a 
great asking of questions which nobody answered; a making of 
suggestions that nobody heard ; and a pointing out of mountainous 
difficulties, which to every one but the speaker were obviously 
molehills. We, who had signed the circular, found ourselves 
addressed by the other people, expected to explain and exhort, 
counsel and instruct ; we ought to have been on a platform, and 
made formal speeches at the request of a chairwoman, but we 
lounged on sofas and arm-chairs, talked simultaneously, and advo- 
cated different arrangements. A good many of the other ladies 
were most voluble, too. One close to me was rather piteous. 

‘The first thing to be considered,’ she urged repeatedly, ‘is 
what is to be done with the women if it rains.’ 

She looked at me so wistfully, I felt bound to reply. ‘Oh,’ I 
said, with a cheerful confidence I did not feel, ‘it very seldom 
rains in England during the summer.’ 

On my other side were Mrs. E. and Mrs. F., two ladies with 
a horror of infectious disease. They opined that poor women 
always carried scarlet fever and measles in their pockets. 

‘I simply can’t have them at our house,’ said Mrs. E., ‘ until 
my children are all grown up. The youngest is seven montis 
old.’ 

‘It will be some time to wait,’ I observed drily; ‘ but it was 
proposed to receive the women in the garden, not in the house, 
Mrs. E.’ 

Mrs. F. shook her head thoughtfully. 

‘ Not in my house,’ I understood her to say, ‘ nor in my garden. 
It would not be safe. It would not be right. But there is the 
field. It might be safe there, especially if I put up a tent in 
case of rain. You may take down my name, Z. I shall be willing 
to receive a party in the field, only they must understand they 
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do not come into the garden, or anywhere that they could deposit 
their infection.’ 

I did not follow her reasoning, but I took down her name; 
while I vainly tried to combat the objections of Mrs. G., who said 
she delighted in poor women when their clothes were Chinese in 
spotlessness, and they themselves bathed as often as the inhabit- 
ants of Japan. 

‘I quite feel with you,’ I said; ‘but do you really think we 
could mention preliminary ablutions in the invitations?’ 

And then Miss H., an elderly lady, crossed the room, and 
whispered in my ear, ‘ Of course you will stipulate that they do 
not bring babies. I consider an unweaned baby indelicate; not 
at all suitable to a nice suburb like this.’ 

From the far side of the apartment I caught snatches of talk 
from various persons. 

‘But, Miss B., why must it be Saturday? I always have a 
tennis party on Saturday.‘ My husband comes home early on 
Saturday.’—‘ Impossible.’—* Must be inconvenient to somebody.’ 
— Factory girls.’—‘ Half-holiday.’-—‘ Imperative.’ 

Miss B. was determined upon Saturday, and I heard A. say 
gently and distinctly, ‘ One Saturday is not much for each of us 
to give up.’ After which that matter seemed decided. 

Then I heard a lady, who had done something of the kind 
before, speaking from her experience. ‘No; you need not be at 
all afraid of that. I assure you, I have invariably found that the 
poor are extremely nice in one’s own house. You may be quite 
at your ease.’ And again: 

‘Oh yes, some one in charge is always desirable. You have 
no idea how stupid they can be about trains.’ 

And then once more interrupted the plaintive voice of my 
left-hand neighbour: ‘ But I do so want to know what we are to 
do if it rains.’ 

At this moment I heard Miss B. announcing calmly, and not 
appearing to notice the somewhat terrified faces of her hearers : 

‘We shall be able to have at least two parties every Saturday 
of July, August, and September.’ 

‘It is too many,’ I murmured; but I could not be certain 
any one heard, and A. would not take a hint to second my obser- 
vation. 

The meeting, in high good humour with itself, now stood up 
and began shaking hands preparatory to going away. We had 
decided nothing as yet; but Miss B. was well acquainted with 
meetings of ladies, and she knew the moment for action had 
come. It took five minutes for the people actually to go, and in 
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those five minutes she accomplished this much. She appointed A. 
as treasurer, and Mrs. C. and Mrs. D.as collectors of subscriptions. 
She gave out that all residents in the suburb, who were not able 
to work actively in the scheme, would be expected to give hand- 
some donations of money or eatables. She announced that she 
herself proposed to entertain thirty-six London factory girls on the 
2nd of July ; twenty female tailors on the 9th; and twenty-five 
Bible women on the 17th. She then produced a note-book, and 
wrote down the name of Mrs. J., a kind-faced elderly lady, who 
was trying to bid her ‘ Good-bye.’ 

‘Are you going to have a party, Mrs. J.?’ she said. ‘ How 
many women will you invite, and what day shall it be? Will 
you provide your guests yourself, or shall I, or A., or Z. find them 
for you? Will you receive them all yourself, or will you divide 
them between yourself and a friend? A. fancies that small 
parties at each house are best; the women can in that way receive 
more individual attention. But you will do as you like about 
that. I will just write down the particulars, if you please.’ 

I heard Mrs. J. murmuring faintly that indeed she would 
do her best, when a gentle touch fell on my arm, and there 
was dear A. with her beaming eyes; and her soft voice was 
saying : 

‘Z., you and I will have our parties on the same day, shan’t 
we ?’ 

‘I didn’t intend to have any party,’ I said bluntly. ‘I'll help 
you with yours.’ 

‘No, dear,’ she replied; ‘your garden is quite as large as 
mine. I will entertain six women, and I am going to get them 
from a clergyman I know at the East End. I’m quite sure you 
could manage another six in your pretty garden.’ 

‘Oh, well,’ I replied, ‘if I had a party, I should much prefer 
having my women from a very excellent missionary I know near 
Holborn.’ 

‘The same day as my party?’ said that dictatorial A. What 
could Ido? I espied two young ladies whom I knew very well, 
and who seemed rather bewildered and undecided ; so 1 pounced 
upon these helpless creatures to revenge myself for A.’s despotism. 

‘Is either of you going to have a party ?’ 

‘ Yes—lI suppose we could, if—if you could find the women for 
us, and tell us how to manage.’ 

‘Come,’ said A., ‘that makes four hostesses, Z. and K. and J. 
and myself. We can have twenty-four women, twelve of mine 
from the East and twelve of Z.’s from Holborn.’ 

‘Mamma has a very big table, said J. timidly ; ‘she told me 
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to say that as our garden is a good size, she will be happy to 
receive a dozen women.’ 

‘ Now we can have fifteen from each place,’ said A. triumphantly ; 
‘nothing remains but to fix the day.’ 

I was in for it: no retreat was possible. To tell the truth, my 
enthusiasm had begun to catch fire. We marched up to Miss B., 
mentioned our date, and said calmly we should provide our own 
women. Then we came away, and the last thing I heard was that 
plaintive voice again: ‘ But I do not yet understand what is to be 
done if it rains.’ 

Altogether wrong had I been in supposing that on Jubilee eve 
we should all be too busy to attend to Miss B. and her scheme. 
On the contrary, it was an.idle sort of day, when every one was 
resting; and as that is rather a tedious occupation, the meeting 
had been positively hailed as a diversion. I myself ran a little 
short of occupation in the afternoon, for our modest flags and 
Chinese lanterns were quickly arranged; and I felt it would be 
unseemly to take a walk, to visit the ladies’ swimming bath in 
the neighbouring town, or to water the garden, when an historical 
event was going to make me so dreadfully tired on the follow- 
ing day. So I sat down and composed a letter to my Holborn 
missionary. 


‘Dear Mr. M.,—It has occurred to us, who live here in the 
country, within easy reach of the metropolis, that some of our 
poor working sisters in London might be glad to spend an occa- 
sional afternoon in our gardens. If, with your large experience, 
you think this might be the case, I shall be grateful if you will 
invite for me fifteen women to come here on Saturday, the 2nd 
of July, by the train leaving London at 2.10 and reaching this 
station at 2.47. We should like the women to be middle-aged, 
hard-worked, active enough to walk a short distance without being 
a drag on the others, sufficiently respectable, and the poorer the 
better. We are prepared to provide their railway fares if they are 
unable to do so themselves ; but you will understand that the more 
persons who can pay their own way, the greater number we shall 
be able to invite here in this manner. I am told that, in some 
cases where the plan has been tried, the employers of the women 
have generously contributed to their day’s pleasure. Will you 
kindly give me your opinion of this question of the fares? I shall 
be very happy if you or your wife will head the party and visit 
your old friends, who have not forgotten you and your useful 
work. Believe me, yours truly, 

‘Zz 
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A. wrote the same day to her clerical friend at the East End, 
inviting her party to come on the same day by the same train. 


Here intervened the Jubilee. 


After a day or two I received a letter from Mr. M. to say it 
was out of the question for any of his poor women to leave home 
on a Saturday. 

I felt a little crestfallen and also a little relieved, for Saturday 
was not at all convenient to me, and we had only chosen it to 
please Miss B. 

I told A., who persuaded me to leave the Holborn women for 
a later date, and to join with her in entertaining not fifteen but 
thirty persons from the East End on the Saturday in question. 
She wrote a second letter to the clergyman to this effect, which 
was crossed in the post by one saying that fifteen women should 
come on the day named, but they could all much more easily have 
come on a Monday. 

‘Dear me!’ I exclaimed, ‘if they don’t wish to come on 
Saturday, and we don’t want to have them, isn’t it a pity?’ 

After this we all played at cross purposes for some time, till 
even A. exclaimed, ‘ Bother the party! I wish we had never 
embarked in it!’ 

To make a long story short, we finally got the day fixed for 
Monday, the 11th; and the two parties, of fifteen women each, 
were to meet at the station and all come down under the escort 
of Mr. M. (After this was settled we heard that the East Lon- 
don detachment were to be provided with a district visitor in 
charge, and oh, how frightened we were that discords would arise 
on the journey between her and Mr. M.)! There were other 
difficulties to be overcome. A. made an expedition to the London 
station to consult the traffic manager about reduced fares ; but 
her labour was all thrown away, for one of the Jubilee royal 
guests leaving London from that station and having lost his luggage, 
the whole place was turned upside down, and neither traffic 
manager nor any one else was to be had for ordinary business. A 
correspondence with the railway officials, however, procured us 
an offer of reduced fares for a party of more than twenty; and as 
a good many of the women paid their own way, the drain upon 
our fund collected for the purpose was not excessive. 
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Part II. 


OUR GUESTS, 


AnD now that the party was actually coming, the plaintive 
lady’s bugbear began to assume spectrally gigantic proportions 
before our eyes. It haunted my thoughts by day and my dreams 
by night : what on earth were we todo with the women if it rained ? 

We secured the Parish Room; but in a thunderstorm how 
could the food be transported thither? And when the food was 
consumed, how were the poor disappointed women to be amused ? 
One couldn’t talk ad infinitum to people one had never seen 
before. There was no piano. Might not the dirge-like music 
suitable to an harmonium pall at the end of three hours? I am 
not fertile in resource: positively I could suggest nothing but a 
pack of cards; and I knew perfectly well that Mr. M., the mis- 
sionary, would not like that. Well, we made supplication to the 
clerk of the weather and we lived on hope. 

And at last the day came. The day came, and with anxious 
mind I reviewed my cakes, and made my lemonade, and looked at 
the sky, and tapped the barometer. For, oh dear me! the wind 
was gusty; and—and—in the morning there were showers. I 
called the housemaid. 

‘No,’ I said, ‘ lay the cloth in the Study ; and open the windows, 
for the room is small for ten people. I have confidence in the 
clerk of the weather ; I quite think it will be fine on the whole; 
he means well to the poor women. But I am not sure he is aware 
how very nasty bread and butter can become, when besprinkled 
by even a few drops of rain. I dare not venture upon tea in the 
garden.’ 

Then I went to the station, and there I found A. and J. and 
K. and various assistants, including O., who was going to help me, 
and whose fair, pretty face would certainly be a treat for the poor 
women to see. 

We were all rather oppressed and silent ; my knees were knock- 
ing together with fright at the task before me. 

‘They are certain to miss the train,’ said K. lugubriously; 
‘they always do. Mrs. E.’s party all missed the train on Friday, 
though they were started by a curate!’ 

‘Mrs. E.?’ I murmured; ‘why, she said she could have no 
party till her baby was grown up.’ 

‘Ah, but she couldn’t resist the wave of enthusiasm. Why, I 
believe there will be a party at almost every house; and the 
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curious thing is that so far every one has been successful. Evi- 
dently it is just the kind of thing to suit this place.’ 

‘I see thetrain,’ said A. Oh, how frightened Iwas! andI felt 
O.’s arm thrust through mine, and it was trembling too. But I 
only said: 

‘Look at the sky. Not one cloud is left. We are going to 
have a glorious afternoon !’ 

And then, after three minutes, there was a seething mob of 
women and babes in the station, the two parties inextricably 
tangled together ; and, I know not why, all the women apparently 
trying to occupy the same square inch of platform, and to prevent 
anyone else from getting by. I felt quite bewildered, but I copied 
A. as best I could. She was looking extremely pleasant, and was 
shaking hands promiscuously, and uttering pretty speeches of 
welcome. Mr. M. got to the front at last, and I hailed him with 
the joy one feels in a fog upon descrying a beacon-light. With 
his help we induced our guests to leave the station, and we por- 
tioned them out among ourselves, and with some difficulty got 
them under weigh for our houses. OO. and I led our detachment : 
Mr. and Mrs. M., five elderly women, one younger one with a 
baby, and a pale, shy child about eleven years old, who had not 
long been out of hospital, and whose mother had petitioned a scrap 
of country air for her also. These persons were all dressed in 
black, and looked very grave and decorous ; they were mostly the 
wives of costermongers. One woman seemed a little confused in 
her wits, and inclined to stray from her detachment, but the others 
were extremely kind to her, and she soon brightened up more than 
anyone. I took the little pale girl’s hand, and O. encouraged the 
young mother along, and I believe carried the baby part of the 
way herself. We straggled all over the road, and spent an immense 
time walking that half mile uphill from the station. Everything 
seemed strange and wonderful to these poor creatures. The very 
pattern of the gas lamps was extraordinary. They stopped at 
every gate to peer through at the flowers. They asked if each 
trim house with its gables and red tiles was bran-new, as they had 
seen nothing in that style before. They loved the soft mud left 
here and there by the morning’s shower. A. told me that a three- 
year old baby in her detachment reproved his mother for walking 
over the flowers, when they stepped on the grass weeds beside the 

ath. 
. ‘ Ain’t it nice and solemn here ?’ said one woman as we paused 
under a spreading shady oak, in a field beside the road. 

‘ Oh my, ain’t the air fresh!’ said another poor soul, with a sigh. 
‘It’s close where I live. In them courts it seems in these summer 
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days as if you couldn’t breathe. I get longing for winter, I do, 
when I forget how green-like and beautiful it is in the country.’ 

‘It’s a pleasure not to think of getting run over,’ said a third ; 
‘it "ud look queer in London to see us out in the cart-way like 
this.’ 

But the prettiest was little Julia, when we paused by the field 
with the oak tree, and I pointed out a skylark high in the heavens 
and filling the air with his song. For a minute she only looked 
puzzled, and said, ‘But what is it?’ apathetically. I began to 
think her a stupid, uninteresting child. Then she suddenly clasped 
her hands on her breast, and flushing all over with quivering ex- 
citement, she questioned agitatedly : 

‘Isitabird? Oh, teacher, isita bird?’ And then she actually 
burst into tears of delight, and jumped with joy, and ran to her 
mother, and seizing her hand, dragged her to the point of 
view. 

‘It’s a bird! Oh, mother, it’s a bird!’ she sobbed again and 
again ; ‘it’s a bird, and I hear it singing! Oh, mother!’ 

And so at last we reached our gate, and I opened it and said, 
‘Welcome ;’ and they streamed in, really hesitating and looking at 
me in astonishment when I showed them the laurel-bordered path 
to the back garden and told them they might go wherever they 
liked. 

‘It’s not very big,’ I said apologetically. ‘ You won’t have very 
far to go, only three quarters of an acre altogether, you know.’ 

‘It seems big to we,’ answered my guest prosaically. They 
were very glad to sit down on the grass, or the benches and camp- 
stools we had arranged in shady nooks, so O. and I left them to 
make themselves at home. And what do you suppose we did? 

We looked at the cloudless sky; and then we rushed into the 
Study, dismantled all the preparations, and whisked the two 
kitchen tables, with their white cloths and cups and saucers, out on 
to the front lawn, under the shade of an oak, and beside the rho- 
dodendron bed. It looked and felt ever so much nicer than the 
little room, and there was no worse contretenvps than a flower- 
glass overturning in the wind and precipitating its rose into the 
middle of the butter. The clerk of the weather was most kind 
and considerate; I take this occasion of thanking him publicly. 
‘ Haven’t you noticed,’ said O., ‘ that he always has a favour to the 
persevering ?’ 

We had invited Mrs. P., wife of a local Scripture reader, to 
meet Mr. and Mrs. N.; and as she couldn’t come early I did not 
want to have tea till half-past four. 

‘ How shall we entertain the people till then?’ said O. and I 
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to each other. There was no difficulty. First of all I let them 
each gather a bunch of flowers. That was a delightful and a 
lengthy amusement. There was so much selection, so much 
arrangement, so much rivalry, so many questions to ask. 

‘It do seem a pity to pull ’em,’ said one dear old lady, looking 
with longing eyes at some white rosebuds, and too shy to make 
free with them until I pressed her. 

A few days afterwards I was describing this part of the enter- 
tainment to a neighbour, and she said, ‘ I suppose you hadn’t a leaf 
left.’ ‘ What matter,’I replied, ‘ at this blossoming time of year ? 
But it was not so at all. They were as delicate about it as pos- 
sible. The only difficulty was to make them believe I meant my 
permission. All the choice and the scarce things I had to gather 
for them myself.’ 

It was quite true ; and then how amusing their remarks were! 

‘Musk growing in the open ground! Well, I never!’ and 
one who seemed to ‘ fancy herself’ in botany pointed out a white 
fox-glove, and expounded that that was a garden poppy. One good 
woman had plucked a rose with a stalk too short to stay in her 
bunch, so I told her she must wear it, and I pinned it to her 
shawl. 

‘Well, I never wore a flower afore in my life!’ she cried, with 
childish glee, and went from one to the other showing it. And 
then we talked of window-gardening, and they described their 
geraniums in pots at home, and how Mrs. Somebody’s husband 
had got a prize last summer for a scarlet and purple fuchsia. And 
then my Jacob, the pussy cat, who loves company, came sidling 
about among them, and they all made much of him, and had 
stories to tell of their own cats. And then we went to the 
stable, and gave old Charlie, who has a loose box and puts his head 
out of the window, lumps of sugar and cabbage-leaves, which 
seemed as entertaining to them as feeding the monkeys at the 
Zoo. And by this time Mrs. P. had arrived, and the tea-bell had 
rung; and I declare I heard one of my guests quote a hymn, ‘ Ring 
the bells of ’eaven!’ as we passed up the laurel walk again to the 
front lawn and the kitchen tables. 

‘Tea on the grass!’ they cried delightedly; and Mr. M. 
especially was pleased to find we could feed in peace, so near the 
road and yet without a crowd of spectators. 

We had plenty of tea, bread and butter, cold meat and salad, 
jam, cake, &c., and great dishes of strawberries with sifted sugar. 
Of course they ate with good appetite, the meat disappearing so 
fast that I felt inclined to deliver a lecture on mastication. But 
what pleased them most were the strawberries. 
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‘ We ain’t never had dessert like this afore,’ said one of them 3 
and I verily believe the pretty china plates and the caster-sugar 
had something to do with their appreciation, no less than the fact 
that O. and I were eating away with them. The conversation 
flowed apace. 

They told me where they lived and what work their husbands 
did, and how many children they had, and how times had been bad 
in the winter. Poor people are communicative on these subjects ; 
but somehow to-day they had quite as much to talk about honey- 
suckle, and nightingales, and the few foreign trees growing on the 
little lawn. The araucarias were much admired, especially their 
name of ‘monkey puzzle,’ and the whole party had to rise from 
their chairs to touch the stiff branches and feel how much more 
prickly they were than they looked. When horticultural themes 
were exhausted we went to history, and I heard the young mother 
inform her neighbour (in response to a whisper that it was all 
‘ good tea, not school-feast wash ’) that tea had not long been known 
in England. ‘Queen Elizabeth drank h’ale, but Sir Philip Raleigh 
had introduced tea about a hundred years ago from h’Ireland.’ 

‘And a good thing he did !’ said the old dame enthusiastically, 
and sent me her cup for the fifth time to be replenished. The 
young woman had evidently studied history at school to more 
purpose than hygiene. She would stuff her baby with cake and 
salad, and when I remonstrated, looked at her old-maidenly hostess 
with courteously dissident superiority. I hope the infant is alive 
still; it was whey-faced, but a merry little thing, and strange to 
say had not begun to suffer from the cake before it left. 

Well, the tea came to an end at last, and then I suggested a 
little walk. Some of the fat ones would rather have stayed where 
they were, I think, but Mr. M. encouraged them, and we adjourned, 
by invitation, to a neighbouring garden, much larger than mine, 
where the rest of the party were already assembled with their 
several hostesses, and where there were rugs and mats and chairs 
disposed under the trees, and a mattress for the babies, and, oh 
joy, a swing ! 

Reader, have you ever seen a stout and elderly woman flying 
up and down in a swing pushed by the younger ones, and enduring 
a storm of rough but good-humoured chaff? If not, let me tell 
you, you have never beheld a countenance of perfect satisfaction. 
The old one, who was well over seventy, and had not a tooth in 
her head—she certainly, at tea, had swallowed her slices of meat 
whole, for she had got through them quicker than any one—was 
very anxious to swing, but was not allowed by her daughter. 

‘It’s too soon after tea, mother, for a woman of your years,’ 
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she said, and the old lady submitted sorrowfully ; but no one else 
was refused. Mrs. Green, of the East End party, had three swings 
and went higher than any one: she was very lame, could only 
hobble along with a crutch and a friendly arm, but she was happy 
as a queen. 

‘TI can’t ramble round and see the views,’ she said, ‘ but I can 
swing. It’s a treat for me, and I ain’t heavy to push, am I, 
girls ?’ 

Meanwhile, the others walked about the grounds, and saw the 
tennis-court, and the kitchen-garden—‘ who'd ever have thought 
sparrow-grass growed so? ’—and the hothouses, where there was 
a mysterious bush which shut up its leaves when it was touched: 

‘ What is it you called it, miss? A “sensible” plant? It ‘ll 
be something to tell my ’usband about, as ’e never ’eard of !’ 

But everything draws to a close, and at a quarter past seven 
we assembled them all together and administered lemonade and 
buns, and told them we hoped they would some day be able to 
come again. And then Mr. M. jumped up and made such a 
kind little speech of thanks on behalf of his party, and the 
women nodded at each other, and some of them said ‘ Amen,’ 
fervently, as if it were a prayer meeting, while the dear old lady 
without the teeth seized my hand and squeezed it with all her 
little strength. After which we got them off, some on foot, some 
in carriages, to the station, and they were as pleased as possible, 
being taken by the short cut to the up platform, through a door 
marked ‘ Private.’ 

‘Miss,’ said a thoughtful-looking woman to me, as we waited 
for the train, ‘ will you have done us good if you send us back 
discontented to our homes?’ I was rather puzzled how to 
reply. "46 

‘It will do you good to recollect a happy day,’ I said, re- 
membering Wordsworth: ‘A happy day is a treasure-house of 
memory. ‘Iamso glad you have enjoyedit. But tell me, have 
you not been in the country this year before ?’ 

‘Oh yes: we went with our treat to Enfield. But it was not 
like this. It was ina field. I never wasin a gentleman’s garden 
before, nor was Mrs. W. nor Mrs. Y. nor Mrs. V. nor a lot of 
‘em.’ 

‘I shall never forget your garden, miss,’ said another ; ‘ it was 
the first I see. And pulling the flowers! it was beautiful, it was 
all beautiful! ’ 

‘It was ’eavenly,’ said the woman who had quoted the hymn 
as we went to tea. 

. Ifelt quite ashamed at their gratitude, when I thought how 
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little it was I had done: and I reflected with some astonishment 
that these were not Irishwomen, from whom one expects fulsome 
flattery and obsequious recognisance, but reticent, independent, 
self-esteeming English people, who, probably, felt what they said, 
and of whom I have heard the assertion that they take every- 
thing as a right and end every sentence with ‘I’m as good as 
you.’ 
But the hoarse, gruff voice of her who had said ‘it was all 
beautiful ’ was going on to say rather awkwardly, and with evident 
embarrassment, something about the kindness of the ladies and 
how pleasant it was to sit down at table with them, and how 
nice it was of them ‘to wait upon we poor folk.’ But I 
interrupted : 

‘No, no, do not say it! Are we not all sisters? And you, 
who work so hard—oh, it is a pleasure for us to show in any little 
way how we honour you for all you do, and how we should like 
you to share with us if we have anything pleasant or comfortable 
which has been denied to you.’ And then my eye happened to 
fall on that whey-faced, but pretty and laughing baby, and I added 
involuntarily and in a low voice, ‘ only you must not think that 
some of you may not have many treasures that some among us 
would give up everything to possess.’ I don’t suppose they 
understood. At any rate the thoughtful-looking woman who had 
first spoken exclaimed : 

‘Oh dear me, miss, I do think if I lived in the country, where 
you live, and had that garden, and them trees, and them flowers, 
and could have poor folk like us to tea with me, like you do, I’d 
think myself the happiest woman in the world!’ 

And before I could answer her the train came, and there was 
a bustle finding the reserved carriages; and my six women and 
Julia were crowding round me and O. to shake our hands and to 
say Good-bye and Thank you, thank you, many times repeated. 


This narrative is not a fable, but a sober record of facts. Yet 
it has a moral; and a moral specially addressed to the notable 
matrons and respectable spinsters living in the suburbs of our 
great towns. 

I will forbear to point the moral; only adding that since 
Miss B.’s meeting on the twentieth of June over three hundred 
poor women from various parts of London have visited our villa 
gardens in this place on Saturdays and other days, and I may 
safely say they have enjoyed their visits very much. But of one 
thing I am confident, that happy as were the visitors, still 
happier and still more delighted were the visited, and we each of 
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us mean to have at least a second party before the summer is 
over. 

Only one difficulty remains unsolved. The clerk of the 
weather has taken such an interest in our doings that not a single 
hostess has been inconvenienced by weather, and so we are not 
yet in a position to answer that plaintive query: 

‘But what on earth are we to do with the women if it 
rains?’ 

KATHARINE WYLDE. 





A Chamber of Horror. 


CHAPTER I. 


SITUATED at the end of a narrow street—bearing the somewhat 
uncommon title of Slicorum Lane—in one of the largest, dirtiest, 
and most densely populated of England’s manufacturing towns, 
was a low, rambling, red-brick house, standing by itself in thickly 
shrubberied grounds bounded by high stone walls. For nearly 
thirty years it had remained unlet. It was far larger than its 
fellows—the occupiers of which were remarkable neither for 
sobriety, cleanliness, nor honesty—too large, considering the 
nature of its surroundings, to have been likely to quickly find a 
tenant, unless in the capacity of a lodging-house; and for this 
purpose its owner refused to allow it to be made use of. 

Probably these were the primary reasons for its long-continued 
unoccupied condition ; but as the years had rolled on, leaving house 
and grounds untouched, untended, save by the hand of time; as 
thick dusty ivy had straggled around the windows, and sun and 
rain conspired to fade and deface the paint; as grass and dande- 
lion, nettles and groundsel, had wrested the soil from dying flowers ; 
as rust had eaten into the old iron gates, and moss and weeds over- 
run the footpaths; they had presented too unattractive a picture 
to tempt even such persons as could have dispensed with a reput- 
able set of neighbours, and the emptiness of River’s Lodge had 
come to be a matter-of-course to the inhabitants of Slicorum Lane. 
Great, therefore, was their surprise when it became rumoured 
among them the house at last was taken. 

But taken by whom ? 

Nobody knew; and after a while—the weeks passing on with 
nothing more enlivening than the sight of a few hand-carts 
containing provisions and furniture, stopping to disgorge their 
contents for reception by a small white-haired old gentleman, and 
—later on—of an unkempt-looking woman cleaning one of the 
windows, while all around remained in unchanged dreariness and 
neglect—nobody cared. 

Meanwhile, the new tenant had cond into possession, 
bringing with him but one servant, a feeble wrinkled old woman 
afflicted with dumbness, and over whose person dirt reigned 
supreme. 

‘You quite understand me?’ he rapidly questioned his un- 
prepossessing domestic, the evening of his arrival. ‘ Youare to hold 
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no communication whatever with any one; are not to go beyond 
the limits of these grounds; and must obey implicitly—to the 
exact letter—the few orders I shall give you. Inreturn,I provide 
you with clothing, food, and shelter; and you may have for the 
asking anything I consider reasonable. Your only work is to keep 
clean the one room you will discover furnished, and to attend to 
your own wants.’ 

The old woman curtseyed, then set her filthy claw-like fingers in 
motion. 

‘Cooking? I shall want no cooking,’ replied the gentleman, 
with something of a shudder of disgust. ‘And as for food, and 
other necessaries for yourself, they shall be sent here through my 
ordering. I shall give you no money, for it might prove a 
temptation to your endeavouring to break some of my rules. 

‘One thing more. I insist—above all—that no person shall be 
admitted to the house—during my absence or presence—unless by 
my express permission. You. may consider this latter injunction 
unnecessary, as I lock the garden gates each time upon leaving, 
but I wish to use every precaution against the failure of my plans, 
to leave unsaid no word that might influence you—-if need was— 
to like care.’ 

The old woman again curtseyed, furtively eyeing her master. 

‘If you please, sir, what name must I give if any one inquires?’ 
she asked. 

‘No one will inquire,’ was the sharp reply. ‘And if any one 
calls, you need not goto the gate—you must not. But my name is 
Chadd. Remember now—let me impress it upon you—the house 
doors—both back and front—must be kept securely fastened from 
within, I having a key to enter as I choose. Of course I know you 
agreed to all this before ; I merely repeat it to be certain of no mis- 
conception.’ 

‘My comings and goings will probably be very irregular, but 
my room must always be ready for me—-warmed by the hot-water 
pipes, and the gas lit. I shall not remain here to-night. Thatis 
all, I think. Good night.’ 

‘There’s something uncanny about him,’ thought the old 
woman, as from one of the windows she watched her master lock 
the tall iron gates,-afterwards placing the key in his pocket. ‘I 
was sure on it, when I heard his strange talk the day he engaged 
me. Maybe he’sa gentleman-burglar like as I’ve been told on, an’s 
going to bring hisswag here. Well, so long as I does his bidding 
an’ doesn’t peach on him he’ll let me alone, I reckon ; and a poor 
old body, who’s afraid of the workhouse, and whose friends is un- 
grateful, must take what she can get.’ 
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With which conclusion she turned, with some curiosity, to 
climb the stairs and inspect Mr. Chadd’s apartment. 

She found it to be a large chamber, covering nearly half the 
area of the house, and very richly furnished. A splendid Persian 
carpet lay upon the floor. The walls were hung with soft velvet 
draperies entirely concealing the three windows, and the chairs 
—of which there were few—the table, and a low comfortable- 
looking couch, were enveloped in the same claret-coloured material. 
The whole style of the upholstery was luxurious, sensuous, effemi- 
nate; and the rays of light streaming through crimson globes 
heightened this effect, deepening the shadows by accentuating the 
tones. 

‘Good gracious!’ mused Mrs. Searle, fingering a portion of the 
velvet. ‘It’s a room fit for a prince. What ever that shabby, dried- 
up little stick of a man can want with all these cushions, and 
lounging-chairs, and velvets, I can’t imagine. 

‘ And he said he should come here mostly of a night, yet there 
ain’t no bed for him as I sees on. Something’s wrong. Some- 
thing’s wrong, or my name ain’t Philippa Searle. 

‘ And I’m never to move them curtains from across them there 
windows. Ah! Isee. They issewntogether. And there’s another 
over the door—to keep folks from spying through the keyhole, I 
suppose. 

‘Well, Mr. Chadd, I must say, sir, you have taken great pains 
to keep what'll go on in here from prying eyes. And I’ve always 
to have that gas lit—day and night—why, it’s aregular big one— 
like it was in a music-hall, instead of a shady old cove’s best 
parlour,’ with a grim smile. ‘ Well, I must be cautious, and—as 
he says—keep myself from idle curiosity. But—all the same— 
though I am dumb, I am not deaf, nor blind, and I shall look 
out, Mr. Chadd. Yes; I shall look out.’ 

Several days went by, the old woman remaining solitary in the 
dingy house with its two habitable rooms. Few were the attempts 
made to breal n upon her privacy. An enterprising vendor of 
patent marking-ink, a couple of street hawkers, and a newspaper 
girl shook and hammered the gates, seeking admission; but as no 
result—not even the appearance of a face at a window—rewarded 
their efforts, they speedily desisted. The occupants of the 
neighbouring houses were too much absorbed in the excitements of 
a hot political contest to have leisure or inclination for criticism of 
the new arrivals—though, to do them justice, politics or no 
politics, their own affairs were usually of too hazardous and 
interesting a nature to allow of much concern for those of other 
people. Had Mr. Chadd searched the whole town he could 
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have found no more suitable and safe a spot for a quiet conceal- 
ment, 

Mrs, Searle had discovered a plentiful stock of provisions in her 
larder, off which she fared sumptuously. Her work was light; 
her loss of liberty of little consequence to her; even her loneliness 
no great drawback, her affliction rendering her indifferent to 
society, and her pulses sluggish in responding to that feeling of 
sociability, usually the outcome of a desire for congenial conversa- 
tion; and her determination to retain her situation at all hazards 
grew with her increasing satisfaction. In short, Mr. Chadd had 
been as fortunate in the choice of his servant as in the choice of 
his house. 

One evening, as Mrs. Searle, having, according to her custom, 
retired to bed at half-past ten, was sleeping off the effects of a 
hearty supper, she was awakened by a heavy hand violently shaking 
her by the shoulder. The realisation of the awful solitariness of 
her position rushed upon her with full force, as, paralysed by terror, 
she passively yielded to the rough treatment. 

‘Get up, woman, get up,’ yelled an angry voice in her ear. 
‘Great heavens!’ with what sounded like a groan of despair. 
‘ Will she never, never awake ?’ 

Slowly Mrs. Searle collected her scattered senses, recognising, 
with such a feeling of supreme relief as she had never before ex- 
perienced, her master’s tones. But her nerves were too much upset 
for her to be able, at the moment, to rise in obedience to his com- 
mands, and with almost frantic earnestness were the shouts re- 
newed : 

‘Get up, woman. Get up, I say; or I will drag you from the 
room.’ 

At last she sat up; and Mr. Chadd, releasing her, stepped 
quickly to the door. 

‘ Throw on something as rapidly as possible,’ he called through 
the inky darkness, ‘and without waiting even to strike a light, 
come to my room. Do you hear me? Come at once. I have 
some orders to give you.’ 

Mrs. Searle invested herself in a few necessary articles of 
clothing, then made her way to Mr. Chadd’s apartment, on the 
outside of which she found him awaiting her, with one hand 
holding the door ajar. When he spoke, it was in agitated 
accents. ' 

‘You will remember, Mrs. Searle,’ he said, ‘that the day you 
entered this place I told you I should expect you to carry out my 
most simple instructions as though great importance depended 
upon their exact performance.’ 
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Mrs. Searle curtseyed, looking with eager old eyes up in the 
direction of her master’s face, but he was standing with his back 
to the modicum of light struggling through the few inches of 
space between the door and its frame, and she could see nothing 
but its outline. 

‘I merely wish to tell you, now,’ he continued, ‘to bring me 
a tumbler of hot water and brandy punctually at three in the 
morning. Mind, now! make no mistake in the hour, or the con- 
sequences may be fearful.’ 

Mrs. Searle’s fingers, accompanied hy earnest gesticulations, 
assured him of her intention to accurately obey him. Much of the 
significance of these gestures must have been lost upon him in 
the dim light, but he appeared satisfied. 

‘I will wish you good night, then,’ he said, and passed through 
the doorway, closing the door after him. 

The following morning, Mrs. Searle, approaching Mr. Chadd’s 
door at the appointed hour, in answer to a call of ‘Come in,’ 
entered the room. She found her master seated by the table, 
resting his head on his hands and. looking pale and wearied. He 
received her graciously, insisting as he sipped his hot mixture 
that she should partake of a glass of the same, chatting amicably 
to her, and praising the faithful performance of her duties. Her 
spirits rose higher and higher. ‘He is beginning to understand 
something of my worth,’ she thought, unctuously enjoying the 
steaming beverage. ‘Pity it is none of my ungrateful relations 
isn’t here to hear on him.’ 

He was a short, spare man, with a sallow complexion, and thin 
features of a peculiar cast, abnormous enough to have created in 
a beauty-loving person a feeling of repugnance. Presently he 
rose to go. 

‘I have not disturbed the room much,’ he said, glancing 
round with a smile. ‘You see I shall not trouble you with a 
large amount of work, Mrs. Searle. I hope you are satisfied with 
your situation.’ 

A month passed before Mr. Chadd again spent a night at 
River’s Lodge, although, as necessity required, he appeared at 
shorter intervals to open the way for the bringing in of provi- 
sions. Regular after this, for nearly half a year, were his monthly 
visits. Mrs. Searle’s curiosity as to his movements, and his 
reasons for occupying his luxuriously furnished apartment, 
strengthened. Several times was she a listener outside his door, 
but with no satisfactory result. At length, however, she received 
an effectual check to her love of midnight watchings. 

She was lying, her ear to the door, straining every nerve to 
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understand something of what was going on within, when her un- 
flagging patience and perseverance were rewarded, for the first 
time, by the discovery of what she knew to be an unusual occur- 
rence. Mr. Chadd was in an overpowering passion. Up and 
down the room he came and went; up and down with quick firm 
steps, felling, to judge from the loud thuds upon the carpet, the 
massive chairs in his progress, until, to Mrs. Searle’s terrified 
dismay, he stopped before the door, heavily striking it, and calling 
out her name in harsh tones, accompanied by angry upbraidings. 

Unpleasant visions crowded before the old woman’s eyes, grim 
grey pictures of the dreaded workhouse and ungrateful friends, 
sharply contrasting with the bright days of lazy living and good 
feeding enjoyed during her stay at River’s Lodge, and with a groan 
she lamented the folly that had drawn her thitherwards that 
night. 

‘To think that I should have ruined myself for nothing ; just 
out of idle curiosity. Oh! what shall I do? What shall I do? 
I daren’t open the door and go to him with him in that passion. 
He said himself as how harm would come to me if I did anything 
as was what I hadn’t ought, and that I hadn’t to give way to idle 
curiosity. No. I'll just hurry away, and stay away until it’s time 
for me to take him his brandy.’ 

But, safe in her own room, free from the distraction engendered 
by the fierce outcries, under dominion of a calmer mind came 
reasonable doubts as to the likelihood of Mr. Chadd having had 
knowledge of her presence at all. 

‘He could only have guessed, at best, I was there, for how 
could he have known? He couldn’t have seen me in that dark- 
ness. He couldn’t have heard me, I was that particular to keep 
quiet, especially through that thick curtain; and it was across 
the door all the time, or I should have seen the light through the 
cracks, which I didn’t. Now how could he have known I was 
there ? Yet, if he didn’t, why did he call of me; and if he 
wanted to catch me spying, why didn’t he open the door and 
pounce out upon me? 

‘It’s strange, like all the rest of his affairs; and I don’t under- 
stand it. But I know this; if he tackles me in the morning, I'll 
brazen it out to him, and take my oath I was sleeping in my bed 
all night, and never left it until he heard me coming with his 
mixture.’ 

Like many another anxious thought-taker for the morrow, 
Mrs. Searle, when the moment came for the testing of the need 
of her forebodings, found them vanish into thin air, to all appear- 
ances perfectly uncalled for. True, Mr. Chadd was silent and pre- 
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occupied, but otherwise his manner was unchanged, his ‘ Good 
day’ as he left the house being affable as ever, while no word 
was said as to the proceedings of the previous night. Mrs. Searle 
congratulated herself upon her foresight. She had saved herself, 
so to speak, by the skin of her teeth, for had not terror prevented 
her, she would have answered his calls by revealing her presence 
to him. Of one thing she was now certain. Never again, no 
matter how strong the temptation, would she, in satisfying her 
morbid curiosity, be led to risk the loss of her comfortable situa- 
tion. 

Gradually Mr. Chadd’s visits to River’s Lodge became more 
frequent, until hardly a week passed without his spending one 
night in the softly-lighted, richly-upholstered apartment there. 
Mrs. Searle continued true to her determination to carefully re- 
frain from giving the slightest cause for complaint, and, however 
lively her inquisitiveness or excited her imagination, made no 
further attempt to pry into her master’s secrets. And when she 
had ceased to scheme for their discovery, and when she was least 
expecting to learn them, the kernel of the whole truth was forced 
upon her, through no intervention of her own. 

She had risen one morning at the usual hour, and, as had be- 
come her custom, after knocking at Mr. Chadd’s door, gently 
pushed it ajar. Why did she start back, with a loud gasping sob 
which would have been an articulate cry in one less miserably 
afflicted? Why did she suffer the tray with the glass and water 
to slip from her clammy shaking fingers, as, with reeling gait, she 
fled into the passage ? Her dress caught in the door-handle, and 
the door, with a loud bang, echoing and re-echoing along the 
corridor of the dark -old house, closed. Her lips were white, her 
teeth chattering ; and, helpless with fright, she fell prostrate upon 
the floor. 

How long she had lain thus she could not have told, when she 
was aroused by hearing Mr. Chadd’s voice gently speaking to her 
from behind the still closed door. 

‘Mrs. Searle,’ he said, ‘ are you there?’ 

How humble the tones! Mrs. Searle had never heard the like 
from him before. 

‘Mrs. Searle,’ came the voice again, the extraordinary gentle- 
ness giving place to a little sternness, ‘if you are there, as 
I imagine you are, kindly knock upon my door and let me know. 
Then I will explain something that may have appeared strange to 
you. Do not fear. There is no one here, now, but myself.’ 

Mrs. Searle, rising, with a vague feeble wonder why he did 
not open the door and see for himself whether or no she was there, 
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obeyed. Then, in accents half defiant, half awed, was related a 
short story, and at its conclusion, with heavy eyes and still 
timorous countenance, she re-entered the apartment. 

After the revelation which had come upon Mrs, Searle with 
such startling suddenness, the one desire possessing her was to 
escape from the situation which before she had so highly prized. 
She longed to flee from the gloomy house, from the solitude which 
now so oppressed her, and, beyond all, from her master himself, 
whose presence filled her with dread and repulsion. Yet she 
dared not demand her liberty from him, and found it impossible 
to obtain it without his knowledge and consent. Of late, not 
only had gates been locked and the keys appropriated, but doors ; 
not only was she a prisoner within the high stone walls of the 
garden, but within the house itself; and never once had Mr. 
Chadd forgotten to use these precautions. He had become aware 
of her fears, and of her wish to leave him, and had taken effective 
means for the prevention of her doing so, turning upon her after 
each fresh invention for securing her detention, a snarl revealing 
his teeth, like that of a famished bulldog, to beg her to mark his 
carefulness in preserving her blissful retreat from intrusion and 
his property from the attack of thieves. Latterly he had rapidly 
aged in appearance and declined in health. His spirits had 
become low, his temper irritable; and there was an indefinable 
something about him which, independent of the knowledge she 
held concerning him, was sufficient to inspire a feeling of repug- 
nance in the old woman’s breast. 

She no longer took him his hot water at a certain fixed hour. 
Instead, she approached the passage into which his door opened, 
and what she heard standing with bated breath at its head, decided 
her how to proceed. If she was warned to retreat, she returned 
at intervals until receiving decisive indications she might enter 
his room. 

The climax of her apprehensions was reached when he inti- 
mated his intention of spending a fortnight at the Lodge. His 
looks were wild and haggard as he made the announcement, and 
a nervous glancing backwards across his shoulder terrified ber by 
the suggestion it presented to her mind. For the last few days 
she had been in a condition approaching starvation, owing to his 
having failed to provide her with a sufficient supply of provisions, 
yet she had not the hardihood to remind him of his neglect ; and, 
after ushering him into his room, climbed the stairs to her bed- 
chamber, and endeavoured to lose remembrance of hunger in 
sleep. 

But she could not sleep. Through the long night-watches she 
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lay, tossing from side to side, and thrusting her fingers into her 
ears and shuddering as she fancied she caught the sound of shrieks 
and groans from below—only fancied—the cries she had heard 
many a night, standing at the head of the passage, echoing in 
her brain; for no noise, however loud, from Mr. Chadd’s apart- 
ment could reach her own. 

When morning dawned, she timidly approached the passage, 
in which nothing but the fear she bore Mr. Chadd, and his 
assurance of her immunity from harm if she but carried out his 
instructions, would have induced her to set foot, but received un- 
mistakable warnings to retrace her steps. Several times that day, 
several times the night following, did she retire without drawing 
nearer to the mysterious chamber, though wild entreaties rang 
out, wild commands she should at once enter the apartment. 

The morning of the second day broke. Faint with hunger 
she descended to the passage. No sound came from her master’s 
room—an intense stillness pervaded the house—and, with a re- 
lieved sigh, she shuffled up to his door and knocked. 

But there was no response, and again she knocked. Still there 
was no response. 

Her head was swimming with weakness, yet for two whole 
hours she stood outside the door, not daring to open it. At 
length, however, encouraged by the silence, and her sense of fear 
somewhat dulled by her craving for food, she laid her hand upon 
the massive knob, turned it, and walked boldly into the room. 

The sun was shining brightly in through the windows, from 
which the curtains had been drawn aside, paling the pink rays of 
light emitted through the crimson globes into nothingness. The 
heavy chairs and couches were piled in a heap against one of the 
walls. Signs of a struggle—desperate, determined—were plainly 
visible. And in the centre of the room, his white face mockingly 
kissed by the sunbeams, lay Mr. Chadd—dead. 


CuaPrer II. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE Diary oF Sir Cyrus DrerrD, alias WILLIAM 
Cuapp, or River's Lopez, Sticorum Lang. 


Wednesday, May 1870.—At last I have, figuratively speak- 
ing, reached the end of my tether. I have committed the sin which 
men—time so near in their thoughts, eternity so far—esteem 
supreme in vileness: I have cut short a human life. 

For years I have rioted in the wickedness my heart loves, but 
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never before have I broken the code of laws my fellow-countrymen 
have framed. The sensations I experience at the thought of my 
position as a criminal are novel. I awoke the night after the 
murder, to feel a cold leadeny chill creeping over me—over every 
part of my body but my hands and feet, which were burning hot 
—and I fancied a heavy weight was upon my chest, which I was 
unable to remove. The blood seemed to stop coursing through my 
veins. I was—save for the heat in my hands and feet, and the 
dull pulsation of my heart—as a dead man. For hours the dread- 
ful nightmare hung over me, and I remained perfectly incapable 
of motion. Then I fainted; and when I recovered consciousness, 
day was breaking, and it was gone. 

Tuesday.—For several nights I have been a prey to the same 
terrible sensation. I have suffered agony unspeakable. 

Wednesday.—I have consulted a physician. He has told 
me my nerves are out of order, and has recommended change 
of air, lively society, agreeable occupation, and more temperate 
living. 

Friday.—I have decided to travel. This fearful—I might 
almost call it disease—will kill me if something is not done to 
mitigate its horrors. 


Friday, August.—How my jolly comrades in all the gay cities 
will laugh when they hear it! I have made up my mind to marry; 
to eschew the delights of my wild bachelor life, and seek happiness 
in connubial felicity. She to whom I intend offering my hand 
and heart is a pretty child of seventeen. I have met her at Thun 
travelling with her parents. They know me by name, my wealth, 
my title, my reputation as a roué, everything but my crime. 
How they would shrink from me did they but become aware of 
that! And yet they do not discourage my addresses to their 
daughter; nay, they encourage them. Simpletons! 

Is not the murdering of souls, the first insidious impulse given 
towards propelling an immortal spirit to the downward road that 
leads to everlasting death, to be more condemned than the mere 
hastening of the inevitable doom of all flesh ? 

Tuesday.—Every day I am by Minna’s side, walking, riding, 
driving, and every day I see more clearly the love she bears me. 
She is sweet and pretty; a truly womanly woman, with all the 
freshness of an ignorant child. I look forward to passing years of 
calm and pleasant existence in her companionship, and to becoming 
an eminently respectable member of society. I have sown my 
wild oats, covered them, and left them. I have grown weary of 
evil-doing. Let but my crime remain undiscovered (and who 
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can discover it when the secret lies only betwixt myself and the 
dead ?), and all will be well. 

Thursday.—There is a ball at our hotel this evening. I am 
engaged to Minna for the first dance. Afterwards I intend to 
lead her from the ‘ madding crowd,’ and the brilliant rooms, out 
upon the little terrace fronting the flower-gardens, and there, in 
the misty light of the stars and the solemn hush of evening, 
plight my troth. 

Friday.—Minna is dead. How coldly I write the words! 
All sense of her loss is effaced by the terrible calamity that has 
befallen me. Nemesis is upon me at last. Fool that I was, to 
dream of a tranquil Eden for such asI!... 

Scarce a moment had we stood together, Minnaand I—her little 
hand, upon which I had just slipt a ring, in mine—when, to my 
horror, the old dreadful sensation, from which latterly I had been 
free, stole over me. The heavy weight upon my chest; the 
deadness of my limbs; the fire in my hands and feet, were 
intensified, and accompanied by a loud whirring noise, which 
beat upon my brains until I fell prone before my love upon the 
terrace. 

Her shriek I faintly heard ring out into the soft night air, 
bringing crowds of men and gaily dressed women from the ball- 
room ; then the things around me faded from my sight, and there 
arose in their place a being it would be impossible for me to 
describe; a being whose terrible countenance struck me with in- 
effable dread. He was a giant in form, and, though so terrible, 
there was beauty in his face—a beauty which, however, my soul 
instinctively loathed. Dumb I lay at his feet, while in monoto- 
nous accents he spoke thus :— 

‘You have committed sins--culminating in the murder of your 
brother—of which it were impossible for mortal to bear the burden 
and live. You live because the oppression entailed by them has, 
by occult influence, been thrown off your sensibilities, creating 
me. But, though apart from you, I still have power over you, 
increasing or decreasing according to the evil or good motives 
swaying you; and in natural sequence I bring you misery, retri- 
bution for the suffering you have caused to others. The less 
corrupt life you have lived since leaving England stayed for a 
while my avenging hand. Had you revered the purity of this 
innocent girl (now lying dead at your feet); had you hesitated to 
sacrifice her to your selfish purposes, to take advantage of her 
ignorance and her parents’ ambition to bind her to a man 
with your past ; you might never have seen me, never have pro- 
voked my utmost vengeance. But you did not hesitate: and 
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when her lips touched yours; when the ring upon her finger pro- 
claimed her yours; when the love-light in her eyes proclaimed 
her yours; when you did not waver in claiming your sacrifice ; 
then, your exceeding sinfulness called forth my greatest force. 
Her purity, because unappreciated by you, proved a curse instead 
of a blessing to you. As she fell, horror-stricken by the sight of 
your countenance, upon which was reflected every evil passion 
you had cherished, the magnetism of her purity, working under 
my guiding influence, as surely as the gravitation of the spheres, 
drew the remnants of good from you, leaving you, because undi- 
luted evil, at my mercy, and myself visible to you. The shock of 
the discovery of your true character was too much for her. She 
is dead ; one of the many guiltless sacrificed for the vices of the 
guilty. 

‘You are mine. Your passions have enslaved you to me. 
But, so obstinate is your temperament, you will refuse to ac- 
knowledge your bondage: you will fight against me with all the 
might of your inflexible will. So be it. There must be conflict. 
But, sooner or later, I shall completely overpower you. 

‘Upon the third night of each month I will meet you. You 
cannot escape me. In whatever place, with whomsoever, you are, 
my grasp will be upon you; and as my hold over you strengthens, 
the more often shall I be with you, the more protracted will be 
my stay.’ 

Tuesday.—I have chosen a house to which I may retire to 
battle with my foe, and behind the doors of which may be con- 
cealed from the world the knowledge of my misfortune. In case 
my courage deserts me, and cowardice inclines me to flee from 
Him, thus acknowledging his mastership and hastening my ruin, 
I have contrived that the room in which I shall meet him shall 
be, on occasions, my temporary prison. The door closes with a 
spring to be worked only from the outside, and I shall be compelled, 
by the consciousness of my inability to escape, to disregard any 
momentary weakness, and confront him bravely. 

I have engaged an old woman to be, unwittingly, my jailer. 
I think I can safely trust her to appear and open my door at a 
given hour, but if I see reason to doubt her, I can take measures 
for enforcing her obedience. I can confine her to the house, as I 
have—to guard against tattling (if I may so speak in connection 
with a dumb person)—confined her within the boundary of the 
garden walls; and, her life being dependent on me, she will not 
dare run contrary to my commands. I shall keep the secret of 
the door (I secure it each time on leaving, in a manner which renders 
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it impracticable she should notice the spring), and she will never 
dream that I am her prisoner. 


My room is luxuriously furnished, and is arranged so as to defy 
any curiosity Mrs. Searle may manifest. 

Saturday (November 1871).—I have been compelled to un- 
bosom my secret to Mrs. Searle. My conflicts with Him have 
become more prolonged, and I cannot now accurately state the 
hour at which she may safely come to me. The other day she 
received a severe shock. Entering my room at the appointed 
time, she found me struggling fiercely with Him: She did not— 
so she tells me—see him ; but my face, distorted with frenzy, and 
my actions, frightened her almost out of her wits... . 


The verdict returned at the inquest held over the body of Sir 
Cyrus Dreird was, ‘ that the deceased committed suicide while in 
an unsound state of mind.’ 


A. SHERWOOD. 





‘Roblesse Oblige.’ 


Dick MIDDLETON closed the door softly behind him, and stood for 
a moment reflecting upon the new turn of affairs. As a matter 
of fact, the result of the interview had been just what he expected, 
and yet he felt aggrieved, baffled, humiliated. Mr. Carpenter, 
he was forced to admit, had spoken nothing but the truth. Un- 
fortunately, the truth, in Dick’s actual frame of mind, was pre- 
cisely what he was least disposed to listen to. He had been pre- 
pared to offer such a boundless prospect of good resolves in the 
future, that it was irritating to find Mr. Carpenter resolutely 
determined to consider nothing save the experience of the past. 

‘It’s deuced hard,’ Dick muttered to himself as he slowly 
descended the stairs. ‘One would think I was an out-and-out 
blackleg, instead of an ordinary, easy-going sort of a fellow, with 
no worse vice than a turn for billiards, or a fancy for a hand at 
ecarté. I don’t know that I’ve accomplished much good in my 
time, but I’m equally sure I’ve done no great harm. And it isn’t 
every one,’ he added, with a grim little laugh, ‘can boast as much 
in our set.’ 

On reaching the hall, Dick halted again. Evidently he was 
in no hurry to go, as was shown by the careful manner in which 
he slowly drew on one glove after the other. Presently the reason 
for this deliberation became apparent. A side door was cautiously 
opened, and the face of a curly-headed young girl made itself 
visible. 

‘Dick,’ said its owner in an agitated whisper, ‘ Dick, how did 
he take it ?’ 

‘ About as bad as any one could,’ returned the young man, with 
a disregard of grammatical nicety that may have been the result 
of nervousness. 

‘Oh, Dick!’ said the girl, with something like a sob, ‘ what 
shall we do? Come in, and tell me all about it.’ 

Thus adjured, Dick laid aside his hat, and followed the other 
into the room where she had been waiting the termination of the 
discussion between the two men upstairs. A look of alarm over- 
spread her face as she observed the gloomy expression on her 
lover’s features. 

‘ There’s not much to tell,’ said Dick dolefully ; ‘the odds were 
against me from the start, and the governor, I’m afraid, takes the 
cake.’ 
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‘You mean that papa has refused his consent ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Dick; ‘that’s about what it comes to.’ 

‘But why—why?’ cried the girl with a stamp of the foot, 
while a deeper colour mounted to her face. ‘ What were his reasons ? 
how did he justify himself? ’ 

The question, if it was to be truthfully answered, placed Dick 
in an awkward position. It was bad enough to be told by Nellie’s 
father that he was a lazy, good-for-nothing scapegrace, who would 
never achieve anything in this world but the expenditure of his 
meagre income of four hundred a year upon his own selfish 
pleasures, to the support of which, by the way, Mr. Carpenter 
sternly declined to contribute. But to be forced to repeat such 
brutal sentiments to Nellie was, Dick felt, a little beyond human 
endurance. 

‘ Your father,’ he said at last with a certain touch of constraint, 
‘ objects to the smallness of my income.’ 

‘Is that all?’ said Nellie, breaking into a relieved smile. 

To Dick the obstacle, it must be allowed, had appeared of 
sufficient weight, but at the moment it seemed to him unnecessary 
to give to his opinion the prominence it doubtless deserved. 

‘As if that could make any difference!’ she went on, with a 
proud little gesture. ‘ Rich or poor, you will always be the same 
to me. How could you believe otherwise ?’ 

Poor Dick! After all, he was at heart a gentleman, and he 
knew, better even than Mr. Carpenter, that the idol which Nellie 
so fondly worshipped was in truth fashioned of very inferior 
clay. Had he followed his natural impulse, he would at that 
moment have taken her to his arms, and vowed that neither 
father, nor friends, nor the world’s opinion should ever part them. 
But somehow a feeling, of which he himself was only vaguely 
conscious, prevented him from carrying into effect an intention 
which, he seemed to recognise intuitively rather than by any 
process of reasoning, lay without the range of perfect loyalty to 
the girl who thus placed her trust in him. 

He retreated a step or two, unable to meet Nellie’s glance. 
‘It won’t do,’ he said at length. ‘I have no right to prejudice 
your future like that.’ 

For an instant the girl’s eyes filled with tears, and her breath 
came quickly. But she speedily recovered herself. ‘Ah,’ she 
cried ; ‘I understand; you would sacrifice your happiness to mine, 
Dick. But you are wrong, quite wrong, if you think it is to be 
gained by running away. Surely I am old enough to judge what 
is best for me.’ She laughed with a toss of her pretty head. 
‘ And now I’m going to papa myself; he has never yet refused me 
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anything, and it will be strange if he begins with what is dearer 
to me than all else.’ 

To Dick’s mind this determination opened up a new phase of 
hope, and in some way, not perhaps to be logically demonstrated, 
but sufficiently clear for his purpose, reversed the decided refusal 
uttered a moment ago by Nellie’s father. Under the circum- 
stances, therefore, he felt justified in marking his approval of the 
step in the manner customary between lovers. This happily 
accomplished, he took his departure, Nellie promising to commu- 
nicate to him at once the result of the interview with herSfather. 
On the whole, he was not disposed to despair of success even now. 
He had seen so many proofs of Mr. Carpenter’s affection for his 
daughter that it would be hard, he argued, if she did not succeed 
in convincing that stubborn gentleman. 

On looking at his watch Dick found that it was still barely 
six, just time for a stroll in the Park before dinner. He sauntered 
quietly into Kensington Gardens, and thence along ihe Row, 
greeting acquaintances as he passed, but stopping to speak to 
none. A slight revulsion of feeling had overtaken him. What, 
he thought, if Nellie’s efforts should prove futile? Now, to do him 
justice, he was very much in love with that young lady, and would, 
I am convinced, have married her without a penny, had circum- 
stances so willed it. But, unfortunately, the fact of her being the 
only daughter of a wealthy man placed responsibilities upon a 
would-be suitor which rendered such a course impossible. 

Dick dined at his club, and afterwards smoked a cigar in 
the billiard-room ; refusing, however, to take part in a game at 
pool. Subsequently he said good night, rather solemnly, to the 
other fellows, who, after his withdrawal, were unanimous in 
expressing the opinion that ‘ Dick, poor chappie, looked a trifle 
hipped.’ 

The object of their commiseration had meantime reached his 
chambers. As he mounted the stairs Big Ben boomed forth ten 
o'clock, an exceptionally early hour for Dick’s return to quarters. 
To his surprise he found the outer door open; another proof, he 
muttered to himself, of the carelessness which characterised the 
elderly lady who in more senses than one ‘ did’ for him. 

Once within his sitting-room, he lit the lamp, and drew the 
curtains closely together. It was still much too early to think of 
bed, but a couple of hours might, he said to himself, be pleasantly 
passed over a novel and a pipe. To procure the former he crossed 
to a small table standing in the farther corner of the apartment. 
Beside it was a sofa, and on the sofa Dick, with an exclamation of 
astonishment, perceived that a girl lay fast asleep. 
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He recognised her at once. It was Nellie. What was she 
doing there? 

Clearly the simplest manner of solving the question was to 
awaken her. And what more effectual method of achieving that 
could he adopt than by ? Butno. Until Dick was assured 
that the positions in which they formerly stood remained unchanged, 
to yield to such a temptation would be ungentlemanly— intolerable 
even. 

He laid his hand upon the sleeping girl’s head, and pronounced 
her name. She awoke with a start, looking about vaguely, as if 
doubtful as to where she was. 

‘Dick,’ she cried, her eyes falling upon her lover, ‘ what are 
you doing here ?’ 

He laughed in reply. ‘That’s a riddle it would take a cleverer 
fellow than myself to solve. We must go back to the beginning 
of things for an answer.’ 

His words seemed to bring back to her the remembrance of 
what had happened. She rose, and stretching out both hands to- 
wards him said, a little tremulously, ‘ What will you think of 
me ?’ 

‘Ah,’ said Dick, taking the small hands in his own and press- 
ing them to his lips, ‘ if only there were time to tell you!’ 

She snatched them from his grasp and fell back a pace. For 
an instant there was silence, and then, forcing herself to speak 
calmly, she continued, ‘ I have seen papa.’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied Dick, feeling that he had nothing better to say. 

‘And he refused his consent once for all. Oh, Dick!’ she 
went on, the tears starting to her eyes, ‘he said such cruel, unjust 
things of you.’ 

Dick smothered an oath. He had no difficulty in imagining 
the things Mr. Carpenter had said. He would have liked to 
assure Nellie then and there that they were utterly untrue, but 
the slight remnant of conscience he still retained somehow forbade 
that. Let it not be understood that Dick was worse than a 
hundred others. He had been lazy, extravagant, foolish, but never 
malicious, or, as things go nowadays, dishonourable. Yet he felt 
bound to confess that, from the parental point of view, he was 
hardly what might be termed an eligible son-in-law. 

‘And you?’ he said at last. 

‘I!’ cried Nellie. ‘I answered that his suspicions were false— 
unjust; that he had no right to utter the things he did—no 
grounds for such accusations ; and that, above all, I loved you, Dick, 
better than life itself.’ 

What could he reply? How refrain from taking her in his 
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arms and kissing away the tears which coursed down her cheeks ? 
After all, he was but human. 

Presently she became quieter. ‘And now,’ she whispered, 
‘that I have come, you will not send me away. Dick, I have 
sacrificed everything for you. I have promised to be your wife, 
and not even my father shall force me to break that pledge.’ 

He felt her tremble in his arms. The girl’s pure young soul 
had been laid bare, and the thought of her perfect trust almost 
overwhelmed him. Howshould he act? He knew well that once 
married to Nellie, Mr. Carpenter’s forgiveness was but a question 
of time. Of this there was not the shadow of a doubt in his 
mind. And besides, he loved her dearly—so dearly that he was 
prepared to cut away from him the past and begin a new and 
better life with her. Nor should it be thought that this was 
merely a passing fancy. With Nellie to sustain him, Dick would 
have been a new man. 

If only she had trusted him less implicitly. That was the 
torturing thought. Had she doubted ever so little, had she ex- 
pressed the slightest scruple, how eagerly he would have striven 
to overcome it! But such absolute belief in himself—this it was 
that touched him. 

It was hard; but, as I have said, Dick had not quite lost all 
claim to the title of gentleman ; and he felt that there was no help 
for it! ‘ Nellie, he said at length, ‘ it cannot be ; you must return 
home.’ 

If he had dealt her a blow, the expression on the girl’s face 
could not have been more terrible. Even her lips seemed to 
blanch as she disengaged herself from her lover’s embrace, and 
without a word turned from him. 

Presently she took the shawl which lay on the sofa and began 
to wind it round her. ‘Yes,’ she said in a tone that went like a 
knife to Dick’s heart, ‘ it is time I went home.’ 

He moved a step towards her; but with a gesture she waved 
him away. ‘Nellie,’ he cried, ‘cannot you understand that it is 
because I prize your love more dearly than my own happiness 
that I say so? Oh, darling, if you would but believe that!’ 

‘You are right,’ she answered more gently. ‘I begin to see 
that. But it is not easy at first. Come, you must do me one 
more kindness. I cannot go alone.’ 

He offered his arm, which she took, and together they went 
downstairs. When they reached the Strand, Dick hailed a cab, 
ordering the driver to proceed to within a short distance of Mr. 
Carpenter’s residence. In less than half an hour afterwards the 
two were standing at the door. 
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‘ Nellie,’ said Dick, with his hand upon the knocker, ‘ some day 
you will know what it has cost me to let you go. Your father 
has forbidden nie to enter his house. Perhaps hewasright. Yet 
if I know myself, the day is not far distant when he will be proud 
to welcome me back. I have something worth working for now.’ 
He stooped and, holding her face between his hands, kissed the 
cold lips that made no effort to evade his own.* ‘ Good-bye, dear,’ he 
said ; ‘I shall come back soon to claim another.’ 

But, alas for the frailty of human purpose! it was the last 
time Dick ever kissed Nellie Carpenter. 


T. MALCOLM WATSON. 











M Mystery Fuodeed. 


I, 


A GREAT sorrow had come into my life. There is nothing re- 
markable in that. What heart can be found without its bitterness ? 
But wherein my sorrow differed from most was this, that it was 
all concentrated in one blow, as if in compensation for the un- 
broken happiness which had preceded it. For me there had been 
one day—one long cloudless day—followed by night which I know 
can never give place to day again, until the eternal day dawns. 
But I am not about to write my own story—it will never be 
written. Yet but for my own story I should not have the other 
to tell. I came across some lines the other day that exactly 
express my case, and its relation to that of another. 
‘Once I sat on a crimson throne, 
And I held the world in fee. 
Below me I heard my brothers moan, 
And I bent me down to see ; 
Lovingly bent and looked at them, 
But I had no inward pain. 
I sat in the heart of my ruby gem, 
Like the rainbow without the rain. 


My throne is vanished ; helpless I lie 
At the foot of its broken stair ; 
And the sorrows of all humanity 
Through my heart make a thoroughfare.’ 


It was this sympathy, born in the darkness of my own despair, 
which brought me into close relations with Elsa Coningham, and 
thus gave me the weird experience I am about to narrate. 

It was at Zermatt that I first met her. She was staying with 
her husband and little son at the same hotel as myself. I had 
come there to chaperon my niece, Rhoda Thompson, who was 
an enthusiastic climber, and had with her made most of the ascents 
at all possible to women. Mr. Coningham was a member of 
the Alpine Club, and chose to express admiration of our exploits. 
We were thrown a good deal together, for we not only made the 
same party in several expeditions, but, when we were confined to 
our hotel by the weather, Mr. Coningham would read aloud to us 
all together, or with his boy between his knees tell one story after 
another of lively adventure. 

At these times Elsa (as I learned to call her) would appear 
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fully at peace, if not absolutely happy; but coming upon her alone 
I always noticed a look of troubled anxiety on her face. She was 
a pretty woman—about thirty, I think, but I never was told her 
age—and she had the most sensitive face in the world. She was 
French, though her husband was English, and she spoke the 
prettiest broken English imaginable. Her husband adored her ; 
her child was beautiful and strong. She was evidently a favourite 
of Fortune. 

Yet I certainly detected in her dark restless eyes a something 
very like fear. I think that from the first she knew that I saw in 
her what others did not, and she was grateful for my unspoken 
sympathy, for sometimes she would slip her fluttering little hand 
into mine, where it would rest for minutes together, and then she 
would gaze out at the mountain peaks with unutterable sadness. 
She never made any of the ascents, being too timid, but remained 
with her boy. 

One evening Mrs. Coningham and I were watching for the 
return of her husband and his party—my niece and two other 
ladies were with them. I had remained behind at Mrs. Coning- 
ham’s request—the first request she had made me. ‘Mamma is 
afraid of going to sleep, I think,’ whispered little Carl. ‘It makes 
her so ill to go to sleep sometimes.’ 

I smiled for answer to this odd speech, but even as I smiled, an 
alarm I could not account for seized me, and I looked towards the 
child’s mother. She had swooned! 

I hastily took up a glass of water which happened to be upon 
the table, and was about to sprinkle her face, when Carl put back 
my hand with his small fingers, saying, with the strangest look I 
ever saw on a child’s face, ‘No, Miss Thompson; it is of no use to 
try to wake mamma when she goes to sleep so. Papa holds her 
hand till she wakes—she is afraid when she first wakes.’ 

I did make an effort to rouse her, however, which was of no 
avail. 

‘I told you so,’ said little Carl in triumph. ‘ You sit and hold 
mamma’s hand, and when she wakes say “ Elsa” very softly.’ 

I sat down as directed, and took the little delicate hand in 
mine. How cold it was! 

‘Carl,’ I said in alarm, ‘are you quite sure your mother is 
often like this, and that she wakes all right ?’ 

‘I have told thee so,’ replied the child with quiet dignity. 
(He sometimes spoke like his mother.) ‘And when papa comes 
you will not say that mamma has been asleep. She will say this 
to him herself—and he knows it now!’ 

The little fellow nodded at me impressively as if he could tell 
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more did he so choose. But I did not think it right to question 
him, much as the mystery excited my curiosity. Moreover, I 
scarcely think the child would have told me more even had I 
done so. 

I sat still, pondering and continuing to keep the small hand 
within mine. 

In about half an hour I felt the hand vibrate strangely. Carl, 
who had been watching his mother, whispered, ‘ Say “ Elsa.” ’ 

‘ Elsa,’ I said in a voice that I know had grown very tender since 
my trouble. 

The white eyelids trembled ; the sweet eyes were revealed in all 
their strange mysterious beauty. Then a smile flickered over her 
face, and she said, ‘ Let it be always “ Elsa.” How I feel myself 
well with you!’ 

‘You shall be “ Elsa,” dear, and I—must be “ Joan,” ’ I made 
answer. And then I stooped and kissed her. 

‘You will be near me when they shall return, isn’t it?’ she 
next said. ‘ They are already late—but they will not yet be here.’ 

They weré late; I knew it, and I had grown anxious, but had 
avoided saying anything about it from fear of alarming her. 

‘ But they will all return safely,’ she added, as if reading my 
thoughts. 

I was completely mystified, but forbore to question her. 

I took out from my pocket a little volume of Heine’s poems— 
my constant companion—and asked if I should read something. 

‘Do, please,’ she answered promptly. ‘ Read “ Nacht liegt auf 
den fremden Wegen,” and afterwards, “Der Tod, das ist die 
kihle Nacht.” ’ 

I read these, and afterwards others. 

‘ How comfortable is your voice, Joan!’ she said at last, lin- 
gering on my name as if it were a pleasure to her to speak it. ‘If 
I were going to die I should like you to be near me as now.’ 

I looked at the fair youthful face, to which the colour had re- 
turned, glowing and very pleasant to see, and could not imagine 
her as dying, though I had seen her sleep that strange sleep so 
like to death. She appeared to be in perfect health ; the perplex- 
ing sadness was, I felt convinced, of the mind. I wished she 
would confide in me ; why didn’t she, since she seemed to care for 
me so much ? 

Then I remembered my own inability to confide my own sorrow 
to any ear, and I said, ‘You must not speak of dying, Elsa; you 
are altogether too young, too well . 

A glance which passed between her and the child interrupted 
my sentence. It was a glance of contradiction—of—I cannot say 
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what besides. But little Carl moved towards me noiselessly—he 
was the quietest child I ever knew—and looking gravely into my 
face with his steady gaze, his eyes so like his mother’s, said, 
‘But we shall soon die. Mamma and I shall die together.’ 

I was spared the pain of trying to dispel this fancy by the 
return of the anxiously watched-for party. Mr. Coningham was 
the first to enter the salon. I could not but remark his paleness 
even through the glow that mountaineering always produces. 
He went at once to his wife, who met him with a glad smile. He 
then took little Carl in his arms in silence. He was usually 
chatty, and even humorous, so that this silence struck me as 
very odd. 

‘We are so thankful you have returned,’ I said. ‘We have 
been so anxious.’ 

‘And with reason, I'll promise you,’ broke in Mrs. General 
Bruce, who had entered close on Mr. Coningham’s heels, ac- 
companied by my niece and others. 

‘We have had such an escape; nothing shall ever tempt me on 
a mountain again, rest assured.’ And then, suddenly addressing 
Elsa, she said, ‘How ever did you get back, Mrs. Coningham ? 
We were all nearly as frozen as the glacier at the fright you gave 
us—you see, we understood you never went in for climbing. And 
what ever guide did you get? We had to put up with the veriest 
impostors for guides. I do believe it was their first expedition. 
But, however, you saved all our lives, for by changing our course 
to reach you we discovered that what we were standing on was one 
of those awful cornices, and it gave way and fell crashing down the 
precipice the very instant the last of us had left it. We all stood 
speechless, staring at the gulf that so nearly swallowed us up—and 
then you had disappeared. Mr. Coningham declared you were 
safe, though how he could know it I can’t imagine.’ Mrs. General 
Bruce here stopped for breath and looked round on us all. Elsa 
had become very pale. 

‘ I can assure you,’ I began, ‘that Mrs. Coningham has never 
left the hotel.’ 

‘That is impossible !’ cried my niece. ‘ We all saw her—every 
one of us;’ and she looked for the others to confirm her words, 
which they did—in a dogmatic manner bordering on violence. 

‘There couldn’t possibly be another just like Mrs. Coningham,’ 
broke in Mrs. Bruce once more; ‘ and presently she will own all 
about it. In the meantime we ought every one of us to thank her 
on our knees. ‘To think,’ she cried with a shudder, ‘where we 
should all be now but for her!’ 

‘ Every_one has a double, so it is said,’ Mr. Coningham remarked 
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in a hollow voice, and with the weakest attempt at a smile I ever 
saw. 
The party dispersed, puzzled and a little piqued, despite their 
reason for gratitude. They were asked then to disbelieve their own 
eyes—their collective eyes. It was too much. This was what was 
plainly visible on every face as they withdrew. As Mrs. General 
Bruce was departing last of all, and a trifle more ‘ huffily’ than the 
others, I said, ‘ You should allow Mr. Coningham to have an opinion, 
even if you think my word unworthy of belief—he should know his 
own wife.’ 

‘ And he did seem to know her—at the time,’ she made answer 
as she went. 

I was about to follow and leave them alone, but Elsa called 
me to her. ‘ Have you any wish, dear?’ I began as I bent over 
her chair. ‘Is there anything you would like me to do ?’ 

‘Oh, mon Diew! but yes,I have a wish; but no, you cannot 
give me my wish. I wish to be just like otherwomen. Oh, it is 
so hard to want to be only a woman—like the others, and to be 
different! Oh, que je suis malheureuse!’ and she cast herself 
weeping into her husband’s arms. 

‘ You will leave us now, Miss Thompson,’ he said to me hoarsely. 
‘ And ’—extending one hand to me—‘ believe me, I am very grate- 
ful to you. I know how you have tended Elsa. I am glad she has 
so taken to you. Be all you can to her.’ Hespoke brokenly and 
as if with difficulty. 

I bowed my head. I could not trust my voice, I was so strangely 
moved. 

As I went out I heard Carl’s childish treble saying these words : 

‘My father, is she to know the secret too ?’ 

I made my way to the apartment I shared with my niece. I 
found her at the door of the room in conversation with Mrs. Bruce. 

‘What should you conclude if you saw a living person in a 
place where she was not—where she could not be?’ Rhoda was 
asking. 

‘I should conclude that that person was going to die,’ Mrs. 
General Bruce answered promptly. 

The words fell like a knell upon my heart. Carl’s words, ‘ But 
we shall soon die—mamma and I shall die together,’ Elsa’s strange 
sleep, her husband’s unusual emotion, all filled my mind with a 
tumult of conflicting conjecture. 

The following evening, table d’hote being over, several of us, 
including the Coninghams, were outside the hotel watching the sun 
in his royal descent behind the mountain range. I never remember 
a more beautiful sunset—except one; and it may be that the clasp 
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of a hand now cold made all the difference. How boldly the 
Matterhorn stood out against the rosy gold of the sky! How 
lovingly the soft flush of light lingered about the summits, as if 
loth to leave it! 

‘The mountain will loom the more darkly for this memory when 
the sun is gone,’ I think to myself. ‘Alas that suns should rise in 
this life only to set!’ 

Thad unconsciously spoken my thought aloud, and Mr. Coning- 
ham, who was next to me, replied to it. 

‘Still, Miss Thompson, one would not banish the sun. It will 
surely make the night seem less long to remember the day that 
has been. In it is the germ of hope that what has been can be 
again.’ 

Elsa pressed my hand. ‘ Joan and I are not like others,’ she said. 

A group of guides were also watching the sunset, and discussing 
the weather in relation to climbing. 

Suddenly one of them exclaimed in German, ‘ Herrgott, but 
that is the lady we saw yesterday all alone upon the mountain!’ 
and he plainly indicated Elsa. 

Mrs. General Bruce exchanged a meaning glance with the 
gentleman next her. 

The Coninghams re-entered the hotel. I went in too, and sat 
alone in the deserted dining-room.: Presently Mr. Coningham 
joined me, I saw from his manner that he had something im- 
portant to communicate. I motioned him to a seat near me. 

‘Miss Thompson,’ he began hesitatingly, ‘I have a favour to ask 
of you, and if it should not be in your power to grant it, at least I 
can rely upon you to pardon the liberty I take, seeing it is for Elsa’s 
sake.’ 

I hastened to assure him that nothing could give me more 
pleasure than to be of use to Elsa. 

‘But my proposal will strike you as so odd,’ he wenton. ‘We 
have known each other so short a time.’ 

I begged him to consider me an old friend, and at once tell me 
in what way I could serve him. 

‘Am I right in supposing that you have no ties—that is, no ties 
to keep you in one place more than another ?’ he asked. 

‘Quite right,’ I answered, with a sigh I could not suppress. 
‘My niece will be returning home, then I shall probably go to 
Paris—at least, I shall continue my wanderings. I have made no 
plans.’ 

‘Then, Miss Thompson, it becomes easier to make my request. 
Will you return to England, and remain with us as our guest at 
Coningham Hall for as long as you do not find it too dull for you?’ 
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I did not answer at-first, being filled with surprise; so he 
went on: 

‘Elsa has become so much attached to you, she cannot bear the 
thought of a separation.’ 

At this point Elsa herself appeared and added her own entreaties 
to those of her husband in her pretty broken English. What could 
I do but consent ? 

First I must deliver my niece up to the hands of her friends, 
then they might look for me at Coningham Hall. Elsa imprinted 
a grateful kiss upon my brow, as if to seal our compact. 

Two days later we all bade farewell to the Alps and made our 
way to England—the Coninghams to their country house in 
Somerset, I with Rhoda to London. 


II. 


CoNnINGHAM HALL was situated in a hollow. The small park 
which surrounded it was wild and romantic. Directly in front of 
the Hall lay a large sheet of water, beautiful enough to look at 
with its island and overhanging willows, and the green sweep of 
lawn which lay between it and the house; but it could not be very 
healthy, I thought. 

It was on an August evening that I first saw this lake. The 
setting sun was flooding it with rosy light. The silver swans 
looked dazzling white as they moved majestically over the glowing 
water. I stood still a moment to admire, and to think with 
pleasure of the surprise I was about to give Elsa, for I was not 
expected till the next day. As I looked my mood changed. A feel- 
ing of fear—almost of horror—took hold upon me. So beautiful 
a scene should be productive only of peace, and I had heard no 
sound; yet—lI affirm it—I could have cried aloud in my nameless 
terror. I felt as if under a powerful control outside myself—that I 
-was helpless in-its invisible grasp. 

I moved with rapid steps to the very border of the lake. I 
knew not but what I might be compelled to enter the water—I 
had no power to resist—I was being driven onward. At the brink 
of the lake I was allowed to stop, and, looking down into the clear 
water, I saw—merciful Heaven! I can scarcely now bear to think 
of it—the dead face of a child !—the dead face of little Carl! 

I should have fallen face downwards into the lake in my terror 
and grief had I not been compelled to turn from the ghastly sight 
by the same mysterious influence that had compelled my steps 
thither. As I turned, my eyes fell upon Elsa. She was standing 
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at a little distance, looking at me mournfully. I tried to run to 
her to take her away—whither I hardly knew, but she must not, 
should not see what I had seen. But I could not move a step. 
The air seemed full of the soft hum of insects, and I was descend- 
ing slowly from a height. I struggled not to lose my senses, and 
then gave in. 

The next thing I knew was that an old servant was bathing 
my head, and that Mr. Coningham was standing over me witha 
wineglass in his hand. I was in a low-ceilinged drawing-room, 
hung with faded amber silk. 

‘Elsa!’ I gasped, ‘she must not leave the house—go to her 
—do not let her go near the—lake.’ I trembled so that my words 
came in jerks and were scarcely distinguishable. 

‘Drink some wine,’ said Mr. Coningham, and then he made a 
remark to the old servant about the wickedness of breaking bad 
news to people abruptly. 

The wine revived me, and I sat upon the couch. 

‘Mr. Coningham,’ I cried, ‘as you love Elsa go and find 
her; keep her from going to the lake!’ 

‘Calm yourself, Miss Thompson,’ he answered sadly. ‘I look 
to you to break this to her. Good God, J can’t.’ 

‘Then you know!’ I broke out. ‘Oh, send at once and have 
him broughtin. How can you leave him in the cold water—if you 
know ? Oh, my little Carl! oh, poor Elsa!’ 

For answer.he raised me from the couch and quietly led me 
from the room, up the ancientygtaircase, then along a gallery. 
Presently we stopped at a door. ‘ You had best look at him,’ he 
said, ‘ then you will see how calmly he sleeps.’ 

He opened the door and led me into a small bedroom, all white 
and blue. We stood together beside the snowy little bed. With 
a hand that visibly trembled he raised the white coverlet that hid 
something. The action revealed the dead but still beautiful 
child. There he lay, calm and still, his natural curls falling upon 
the pillow. 

‘Elsa knows nothing yet,’ said the fathet, in a tone full of 
despair—despair which had an awful calm about it. ‘Will you go 





to her now ?’ 


I assented in a bewildered way. Had I been unconscious a 
whole night and day? I thought, for the sky had the rosy flush 
which the setting sun leaves behind, and ‘it was not possible to 
imagine that the peaceful little form I had just seen had been 
recently in the water. 

‘I am dazed, Mr. Coningham,’I faltered, as he led me through 
one gallery after another towards the west wing. ‘Tell me, when 
132 
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did I see little Carlin the lake, and where did Elsa go when 
I fainted ?’ 

He stood still for a moment regarding me sadly. 

‘You could not have seen Carl there,’ he answered, with a 
tremor in his voice. ‘He was found and brought in at ten this 
morning, when you were stillin London. You must have imagined 
you saw him, after the shock of being told of the accident.’ 

‘I saw no one to tell me,’ I protested, for I was absolutely 
certain about what had happened; it was the time that puzzled 
me. ‘I saw no one till after, when I turned round; then I saw 
Elsa looking at me. Did this really all happen to-night ?’ 

A servant approached us. ‘I think Mrs. Coningham is about 
to wake,’ she said. We went at once to her room. As we were 
entering, Mr. Coningham told me that she had been in one of her 
strange sleeps, and this time it had lasted through the night and 
day. As this was told to me I knew that my vision of the child 
and his mother was what people call supernatural. I could not 
help recalling little Carl’s words at Zermatt, ‘ Mamma and I shall 
die together.’ 

Elsa was lying upon her white pillows when we entered, her 
dusky hair sweeping them like a shadow. Her eyes were open, 
her mouth smiling. She extended a hand to each of us. Never 
had I seen her with that radiantly happy expression—if she only 
knew of that white-robed little figure I had just seen, what agony 
she would suffer! But then I remembered she was not as other 
women—it might be that she knew. A moment more and I was 
sure she did. 

‘Jesus called a little child to Him,’ she said, still with that 
joyous smile illumining her beautiful face. ‘My husband,’ she 
then said, bending a loving look upon him, ‘I shall not be 
different from others there; I shall be only spirit then, and two 
worlds will not contest for my soul. Good-bye, my husband. 
Good-bye, Joan.’ 

It was all over then; little Carl’s words had come true. The 
local paper styled Carl’s death from drowning an instance of the 
carelessness of superior servants. It spoke of the death of the 
child’s mother as one from shock. The world of print knew no- 
thing of the strange reality of the tragedy. I myself did not 
obtain much more information than I have already given, for 
Mr. Coningham shut up the Hall and went to the East as soon 
as the last sad duties were performed. I could not question him 
at such atime. This much he volunteered. Elsa had from child- 
hood been subject to strange sleeps, during which she was seen by 
friends in other places. She was much pained by this, as she 
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thought it singled her out and separated her from the rest of the 
world. Then her child had been born, and after that the uncanny 
part of her nature grew apace. She would describe to her hus- 
band scenes which were being enacted a hundred milesaway. The 
child shared it, and seemed to read his mother’s every thought. 

Now, that Elsa Coningham was really seen where her body was 
not I had proof enough in Zermatt to have satisfied most people. 
It was so widely confirmed. But by what power could she—for I 
cannot but attribute the weird influence to her—by what power 
could she show me that vision in the lake? I had come to believe 
that she could see and know what others did not; but that she 
should be able to compel my steps to the lake and show me the 
wraith of a past event, and all this as she lay in her bed tended by 
an old servant—this is, and ever must be, inexplicable. 

I have never had any other supernatural experience ; I don’t 
think I ever shall. And even this may be natural in the light of 
science. Be it as it may, it has left no terrors behind to haunt 
me: Elsa’s face was so divinely happy as she passed from us, and 
the little one in his white crib looked so much at peace. 

I look forward to meeting the gentle mother and her beautiful 
child some day—in that day when my own divided life shall find 
its ‘ other half.’ 

JEANIE GWYNNE BETTANY. 
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WILson MAINWARING was a literary genius—that must be taken 
as proved. His friends said so, and they had the best opportunities 
of knowing; he, for his own part, had no doubt upon the point, 
and he was accounted a judge. His enemies of course held a 
different opinion, but that was a circumstance rather in his favour 
than otherwise, for when was there ever a genius without enemies 
who decried him ? 

It is useless to disguise the fact that there was—besides friends 
and enemies—a considerable quantity of people in the world who 
had never heard of Wilson Mainwaring, and neither knew nor 
cared whether he were a genius or not; but, as he himself re- 
marked, the same might be said of Shakespeare, an argument 
which seems to the present writer at any rate totally unanswerable. 

Let us, therefore, consider it settled that Wilson Mainwaring 
was a literary genius, admirable alike in prose and verse, in 
stories, essays, criticisms, lyrics, epics, and dramas. It is true that 
he had not quite finished his first novel, that only two books out 
of twelve of his epic were completed, and that his tragedy lacked 
the fourth and fifth acts; but he had written several poems and 
short stories for the ‘ Elmhurst Independent,’ and had once or 
twice found acceptance for similar ware at the hands of London 
editors. 

Who, having these facts before them, shall say that it was 
presumptuous of Wilson to solemnly dedicate his future life to 
the pursuit of literature? As he himself put it, there was plenty 
of money in the family already, and what it wanted now was dis- 
tinction. This he proposed with the help of his pen to supply in 
the requisite quantity. It will cheer and surprise the experienced 
reader to know that his family were suitably grateful. 

His mother and his two sisters frankly worshipped him, while 
his father, albeit deeming a decent reticence becoming in a man 
of the world, was not really much better ; for having been entirely 
a man of action all his life, he was now unable to divest himself 
of a certain tremendous awe of printed matter, and of persons 
clever enough to produce it. Wilson’s various productions were 
therefore hailed with great enthusiasm in his own circle, and the 
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only misgiving of these excellent people was lest excessive study 
and application should injure the gifted youth’s constitution 
before he had achieved undying fame; a misgiving which Wilson 
perhaps did not always take the best means of allaying, for he 
would at times grasp his mighty brow with both hands, and glare 
around him, as if he feared his teeming brain were about to leap 
from his skull, and at others would toss his long hair wearily back, 
and sink upon a sofa as though utterly worn out with the vast 
mental strain his labours imposed upon him. 

One day after these agonised performances had been duly gone 
through, his mother ventured upon a more vigorous expostulation 
than usual. 

‘Wilson, you were up late again last night, I saw the light 
under your door. You will undermine your health if you are not 
more careful. You know the doctor says your constitution is by 
no means strong; you must take more rest.’ 

‘Rest, mother!’ repeated Wilson abstractedly, gazing into 
space. ‘ Rest—what is rest ?’ 

‘ Sleep—that’s rest,’ returned his mother; ‘lying on the sofa 
and doing nothing—playing at draughts.’ 

‘Doing nothing—playing at draughts!’ echoed Wilson with 
intense scorn. ‘No, mother, I must wear out, not rust out. I 
feel I have a work to do in the world; I want it to be a better 
place because I have lived in it.’ 

‘It must be that, my son,’ exclaimed his mother proudly. 

‘But notif I lie upon sofas, and—and—play draughts,’ replied 
Wilson. ‘ Mother, you ought to know by this time that genius is 
a law to itself. One of these days you will be very glad that I 
did not take your advice, and cultivate idleness.’ 

‘Mind you don’t overdo it, Wilson—mind you don’t overdo it,’ 
rejoined the anxious mother. 

At this moment Wilson’s two sisters Olive and Lottie, aged 
respectively seventeen and fifteen, rushed into the room. Olive 
bore an open newspaper, Lottie a letter. 

‘ Here’s a notice in the “ Independent ” of Wilson’s article in the 
“ Parish Magazine,” exclaimed the former with much excitement. 
‘Listen! ‘The paper by our talented townsman, Mr. Wilson Main- 
waring, on the Education of Infants is, in our opinion, the gem of 
the number.”’ 

‘Well done, Wilson!’ cried Mrs. Mainwaring. 

‘I am rather proud of that article myself, remarked the 
author with grave complacency ; ‘the Rector told me he thought it 
especially fine. He said it showed an almost miraculous intuitive 
grasp of the subject.’ 
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‘Mind you don’t get vain, Wilson,’ said Mr. Mainwaring, who 
entered just in time to catch the last words. 

‘I do not see how that can very well happen, father,’ responded 
Wilson, with some indignation. ‘I am thankful that I have greater 
ability, and can therefore do more good, than most people, but I 
never felt the slightest temptation to vanity. I do not think 
there is any fear of my ever being vain.’ 

‘Oh no,’ said Lottie fervently. ‘ Wilson would have been vain 
before now if he had any vanity in him.—Wilson, here’s a won- 
derful letter for you with a coronet upon it.’ 

Wilson turned the envelope over in his hands with extreme 
perplexity ; he gazed at the coronet, at the address, at the post- 
mark, and could make nothing of any of them. 

‘Open it, Wilson, open it quick !’ cried his sisters. 

Wilson adopted the suggestion with an air of calm superiority. 
There was no letter, only a very thick gilt-edged card, but 
at sight of it Wilson’s face flushed, and he could not retain his 
Olympian serenity. 

‘An invitation from Epsom Towers!’ he exclaimed trium- 
phantly. 

‘Oh, let’s see—let’s see!’ shrieked the sisters, rushing upon 
him, while his father and mother exchanged glances of unmis- 
takable satisfaction. 

‘For the Archery meeting on the 17th of July,’ cried Lottie. 
‘Why, Wilson, that’s the swellest thing of all.’ 

‘The Earl and Countess of Epsom present their compliments,’ 
read Olive. ‘Oh my! Just fancy! Why, it’s like a novel.’ 

‘I can tell you, Wilson, there are plenty of people in the 
county who would gladly give twenty pounds for that invitation,’ 
said Mr. Mainwaring. 

‘It is a great compliment to us all,’ remarked his wife. ‘Why, 
Mrs. Bryce has been giving herself airs for the last six months 
because her daughter went to the New Year’s Ball, but that is 
nothing to this. This is one of the most select gatherings they 
have.’ 

Wilson had by this time recovered from his surprise. ‘ As a 
rule,’ he said, ‘I think it well for literary men to be exceedingly 
careful in all their dealings with the aristocracy, lest they should 
compromise their independence of mind in any way. But there 
is no fear of anything of that sort with me, so I shall have no 
hesitation in accepting the invitation.’ 

‘Hesitation—I should think not, indeed!’ cried Olive. ‘Why, 
it might be the making of you, Wilson. You will meet all the 
best county people. But there—we must go—are you ready?’ 
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‘ Ready for what ?’ asked her brother. 

‘For the garden party at the Rectory, of course,’ screamed both 
girls at once. ‘Surely you have not forgotten that this is the 
afternoon ?’ 

‘I have been thinking of more important matters,’ replied 
Wilson dreamily. ‘ But I can be ready in five minutes.’ 

The Rectory garden, with its trim lawn, well-filled flower-beds, 
and shady paths, looked exceedingly lovely in the bright sunlight 
of that June afternoon, and the gay toilettes of the ‘rank, fashion, 
and beauty of Elmhurst’ (I quote from the ‘ Independent’) ‘added 
double lustre to the scene.’ 

Old Lady Tiffin was there, of course. She was the only titled 
person that Elmhurst could boast, and as a matter of fact she was 
no more than the widow of a highly respectable chiropodist, 
knighted for his faithful cutting of royal corns during many 
years. But to Elmhurst people in general, and to herself in 
particular, she was as much an aristocrat as if her husband had 
been a marquis. She patronised Wilson, partly because his father 
was rich, and partly because she thought it the duty of the higher 
classes to encourage literature. 

‘Ah, my Poet!’ she said, with a weird and grisly attempt at a 
smile, when Wilson appeared upon the lawn, ‘ how is it with the 
tuneful seven, or nine, or whatever they are? Come and sit by 
me, and talk; these young people are too frivolous. They can 
think of nothing but lawn-tennis and flirting.’ 

Wilson sat down languidly, and Chollop, the young Elmhurst 
surgeon, eyed him with envy. Lady Tiffin was always taking 
physic, and it was perfectly impossible to do her any harm. She 
was an invaluable subject for a young and inexperienced practitioner 
to experiment upon, but Chollop could not achieve an introduction 
as yet. Two or three awkward hobbledehoys clustered, as such 
animals will cluster, in the very centre of the lawn, also gaped at 
the fortunate poet in awe, and there was quite a flutter among the 
young ladies who formed by far the largest part of the gathering, 
for Wilson was the best catch in the neighbourhood. 

‘You see,’ said the malicious old woman, holding up her great 
gold eye-glasses by their long tortoiseshell handle, and peering 
through them at the company, ‘here, at any rate, you are safe, my 
dear. Not even that indomitable Mrs. McDonnell dare force her 
black-haired exile of Erin upon you when you are under my wing. 
She is looking daggers and dynamite at me, poor woman! Miss 
Acton is striking an attitude to attract your attention. How yellow 
and skinny she gets! you wouldn’t guess she is only thirty-one; 
but then she has been engaged four times, and I always think that 
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sort of thing tells in the end. Jane Thornhill is dying for a 
few minutes’ conversation with you. It is a pity she has such pro- 
minent teeth, and no chin to set off against them. She is just 
like the Hatter in Wonderland. Bessy Vernon is not bad-looking, 
but her perpetual simper is maddening, and she’s a born fool, like 
her mother. Julia Golding, after all, is about the best-looking girl 
in Elmhurst, but her temper is not good enough for a bankrupt’s 
daughter. I hear she dragged her mother about the kitchen by 
the hair of her head on Tuesday week, because she found fault 
with the pastry. And there are those absurd Lanes—all dressed 
alike as usual. Have you heard their nicknames? May, the tall 
one, is Long Lane ; Emma, the swarthy one, is Dark Lane; and 
the youngest is Crooked Lane; but I think that’s too bad, because 
she can’t help having curvature of the spine, you know. Yes, 
Wilson, there you behold all the glory and loveliness of Elmhurst, 
and every one of them longing to marry a rich and handsome poet. 
Miss Kingsley is talking to your sisters, she thinks that is next 
best to talking to you; she’s a designing little minx, and makes 
mischief wherever she goes. And there’s Why, who in the 
world can it be? How oddly got up! And yet a certain air!’ 

Wilson glanced at the direction indicated, and saw a young 
lady dressed in a tight-fitting iron-grey costume, and wearing a 
hat to match her dress. Not a speck of colour, not an atom of 
jewellery, relieved the sombreness of her attire, which by contrast 
with the gorgeous toilettes around her was certainly noticeable. 

‘TI never saw her before,’ said Wilson, after a short survey. 

* Rather chic, isn’t she?’ remarked the old lady. ‘ Oh, good 
gracious !—of course,’ she added, suddenly dropping her eye-glasses, 
‘she’s the Rector’s new governess, “ highly recommended,” as he 
loses no opportunity of telling everybody, “ by some friends of the 
Earl and Countess of Epsom.”’ 

‘I am invited to the Archery meeting at the Towers next 
month,’ said Wilson, who had been waiting an opportunity to 
publish this important piece of news ever since he sat down. 

‘Ah, yes,’ drawled Lady Tiffin, glancing at him with sudden 
envy and disfavour. ‘Those Archery meetings are not what they 
were. You'll meet the tag, rag, and bob-tail of the county.’ 

Wilson turned away to hide a smile. Lady Tiffin was never 
invited to the Towers. - 

‘What did you say the governess’s name was?’ he asked to 
change the conversation. 

‘I didn’t say,’ snapped Lady Tiffin ; ‘but it is Reydell, if you 
want to know. Now you may go, Wilson; here is the Rector, and 
I want to speak to him.’ 
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‘Take my seat, Dr. Wallis,’ said Wilson, and strolled off, with 
the Rector’s elaborate double-barrelled compliment, about beauty 
and intellect soon finding each other out, sounding in his ears. 

Saluting cavalierly as he went such of his many female ad- 
mirers as he passed, he stopped beside the Rector’s wife, bowed 
in a lordly way to the lady she was talking with, and bending 
down, murmured in her ear, ‘Please introduce me to Miss 
Reydell.’ 

The Rector’s wife looked displeased, not to say scandalised. 
‘What, the governess?’ she said sharply; and then relenting, 
‘But you literary men are always soeccentric. I sometimes think 
you try to be, you know. Why, I knew an artist—that’s not 
exactly a literary man, but it’s all the same—who stayed up all 
night to catch a certain sunrise effect. So ridiculous when you 
come to think of it!—Miss Reydell, allow me to introduce to you 
Mr. Wilson Mainwaring, of whom you have heard the Rector speak 
—son of very great friends of ours, and himself a celebrity.’ 

And without waiting for any reply, Mrs. Wallis marched off. 
Her speech and manner had said as plainly as possible, ‘ Hireling, I 
obey the caprice of a boy. Beware how you take advantage of it.’ 

Wilson bowed, and dropped limply into a garden chair. He 
had not looked at Miss Reydell’s face at present ; he was a very 
considerate fellow, and he feared she might be overawed if she 
met his eyes. His action in patronising the governess, whom 
nobody thought worth speaking to, had been carefully studied. 
He knew that every girl upon the lawn was writhing in impotent 
envy, he knew that he had rendered himself conspicuous, and had 
acted certainly an eccentric, and perhaps not altogether an un- 
graceful part. He had therefore done all he wanted to do, and 
was in no hurry to proceed farther. 

‘ What an insufferable snob !’ remarked Miss Reydell, in a quiet 
tone of absolute contempt. 

Wilson started. ‘I beg your pardon,’ he stammered. ‘ Who— 
what—which : 

‘I was alluding to Mrs. Wallis,’ responded Miss Reydell coolly. 
‘It is really a pity that such people do not learn the elements of 
polite behaviour. That woman is a perfect savage to her de- 
pendants.’ 

Even more than the speech itself, the way in which it was 
spoken filled Wilson with awe and misgiving. He pulled him- 
self erect in his chair, gave a nervous tug at his collar, and turned 
his eyes upon this surprising governess. Neither pretty nor plain, 
rather dark, resolute mouth and chin; broad forehead and 
thoughtful eyes ;—above all, unmistakably showing in every feature 
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and in every gesture a haughty and complete self-possession, as 
well as a totally astonishing ignorance of the fact that her inter- 
locutor was anybody in particular. 

Nothing reassured by his survey, Wilson yet felt it to be his 
duty to stand by his friends. He began in an austere manner, 
‘Mrs. Wallis is——’ 

* My mistress, you are going to say,’ interrupted the governess, 
laughing. ‘ You are right—so she is—but I’m always forgetting 
it. Of course that alters the case, and she was quite right to be 
rude to me.’ 

‘Excuse me,’ said Wilson, ‘I was about to say only that Mrs. 
Wallis is a very old friend of mine.’ 

This impressive information, intended as a complete crusher, 
appeared to produce no effect whatever upon Miss Reydell. She 
glanced at the speaker for the first time, and Wilson had never 
encountered such a glance before. Thus does an entomologist 
look at a captured beetle. At first with some mild curiosity, for 
it is remotely possible that the insect may be rare, but after with 
utter indifference; ‘common as the day, and not even a good 
specimen,’ his eyes seem to say as he passeson. And that is 
exactly what Miss Reydell’s eyes seemed to say as she leaned back 
lazily in her chair after examining her companion, and remarked, 

‘Let us see how the case stands. I say Mrs. Wallis doesn’t 
know how to behave, and you say that she is a very old friend of 
yours. Both statements are doubtless true, but I don’t see what 
they have to do with each other.’ 

Wilson was hot and flurried, and his usual flow of language had 
quite deserted him. ‘I didn’t like to hear you speak so severely 
of Mrs. Wallis,’ he explained at last. 

‘And I didn’t like to have cause for doing so,’ rejoined Miss 
Reydell drily; after which there was an awkward pause, Wilson 
having decided that Mrs. Wallis was quite capable of fighting her 
own battles without any of his assistance. 

The governess broke the silence. ‘I have been reading your 
article on the * Education of Infants,”’ she said. 

Wilson breathed more freely; the girl was a dreadful person, 
but she knew what was due to genius; he bridled for a compli- 
ment. 

Miss Reydell laughed a self-contained laugh that alarmed 
him. 

‘I was much amused,’ she proceeded. ‘I saw at once that it 
was by somebody who knew nothing of the subject. In fact, I 
thought it must be a joke at first, but I am sure you are not 
capable of a joke like that.’ 
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Wilson gasped, and the most trivial incidents in his past life 
flashed before his mind’s eye with inconceivable rapidity and 
vividness. He recollected, amongst other things, stealing an apple 
from an old woman’s stall when he was four years old. Was the 
world coming to an end? 

‘I am very sorry,’ he stammered, and then stopped. 

‘ You need not be,’ replied the governess; ‘I know something 
of infants, and Iam sorry I do. You may think yourself lucky 
that you don’t.’ 

‘You misunderstand me,’ said Wilson. ‘I was going to express 
my sorrow that you didn’t like my essay. Other people have 
praised it.’ 

Miss Reydell did not seem overawed by this circumstance. 

‘You talk of Plato, and of children remembering a previous 
state of existence,’ she went on. ‘Surely you don’t believe such 
stuff as that ?’ 

‘Miss Reydell,’ said Wilson, ‘are you acquainted with 
Wordsworth’s great ode ?’ 

‘I knew we should come to that ode,’ replied the governess, 
shaking her head. ‘ Oh yes, I know it well enough, but I don’t see 
how it affects the argument. Plato’s idea may be good enough 
for poetry, but for a practical article in a parish magazine one 
expects something of a higher class altogether.’ 

Wilson was now in a profuse perspiration. He would have 
given twenty pounds to be twenty miles away from this appalling 
young lady. 

‘You are dreadfully ironical,’ he murmured. 

‘ At any rate,’ she retorted, ‘I am quite serious in saying that 
I think Plato’s idea rubbish. I know to my sorrow something of 
children, of whom I suppose Plato knew nothing, and Wordsworth 
little, and to think of them as trailing clouds of glory out of heaven’ 
is preposterous. They trail clouds of shame from the ancestral 
ape. There’s Bertie Wallis for example, my eldest pupil, at 
present much more of a monkey than a human being.’ 

‘If you dislike children so much,’ interposed Wilson, ‘ I wonder 
you should care to take charge of them.’ 

A curious smile flitted across the governess’s face. ‘ One can- 
not always choose,’ she said, and Wilson felt that he had made a 
stupid and indelicate remark. 

‘I hear you know the Earl and Countess of Epsom,’ he 
blundered on hastily. ‘ I have just been invited to the next Archery 
meeting at the Towers.’ 

Miss Reydell turned her head from the speaker as though to 
hide her face, and an unaccountable agitation revealed itself in her 
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voice as she replied, ‘I do not know the Earl or the Countess, I 
only know some friends of theirs.’ 

Wilson was too much preoccupied at the moment with his 
own embarrassment to notice that of the governess, but he re-~ 
membered it afterwards. In desperation he tried another subject. 

‘Do you—do you—like poetry?’ he asked, in a tone which 
none of his lady admirers would have recognised, so hesitating and 
timid had it become. 

‘No, I don’t,’ responded Miss Reydell with great decision. ‘The 
fact is, I hate it; but then I have known so many poets, and they 
were all so very objectionable, that it is no wonder I have no taste 
for their works.’ 

Wilson could not restrain a movement of surprise. ‘So many 
poets?’ he repeated. 

‘Yes,’ replied Miss Reydell; ‘but there is nothing wonderful 
about that, they are common enough Oh, bother! I forgot you 
are a poet—and I forgot something else as well. You have been 
talking to me too long; Mrs. Wallis is furious, she is going to 
send the Rector to say I am wanted in the house. The woman is 
roturiére to the finger-tips! the Rector is not bad, but oh so 
stupid! Now, to prevent that little manceuvre, I will go before 
his Reverence gets here with his message. Good-bye, Mr.—Mr.— 
Poet ;’ and with a stately inclination of her head this most unpre- 
cedented of governesses swept over the lawn towards the Rectory, 
as if lawn and Rectory, and Elmhurst itself, belonged to her. 

The Rector, coming up too late, stood looking pensively after 
her. ‘Fine figure, splendid creature, Wilson!’ he murmured; ‘but 
I doubt—I doubt she has not found her proper sphere.’ 

‘ She is a very remarkable young lady, sir,’ said Wilson; ‘ where 
does she come from ?’ 

‘I don’t exactly know,’ replied the Rector; ‘she was recom- 
mended to us—highly recommended—by some friends of the 
Earl and Countess of Epsom. By the way, Wilson, I am charmed 
to hear from your sisters that you are invited to the Archery 
meeting at the Towers. With your abilities, such an introduction 
to the very highest society may have great results for you.’ 

Wilson acknowledged the compliment, and the Rector stood 
watching till the governess disappeared in the house. 

‘Highly recommended,’ he muttered absently, ‘ but I’m afraid 
she is not likely to get on very well with Mrs. Wallis. Hah— 
hum !’ 

He went away shaking his head; common report averred that 
he had some little difficulty of a similar kind. 

Wilson wandered off in another direction, and sat down by the 
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first lady he came to, without in the least knowing or caring 
who she might be. She talked, and he said ‘ Yes’ and ‘ No’ alter- 
nately, and thought all was well, until the damsel, who happened 
to be Miss Julia Golding, turned upon him with indignant scorn, 
saying, ‘ You have said it is very hot, and very cold; that your 
mother is well, and that she is ill; that she is in bed, and out for 
awalk. I fear Miss Reydell’s enchanting conversation has spoiled 
you for anything less intellectual.’ And without waiting for a 
reply, Miss Golding departed, to revenge herself by flirting with 
a curate. 

Wilson dragged his sisters away as soon as he could, and 
leaving them to their exuberant comments, fled upstairs. His 
mind was ina whirl. In his moral being, chaos was come again. 
His calm self-complacency, till that day impregnable, had been 
exploded into fragments by a governess. Something must be 
done instantly, but what? A burning desire seized him to find 
a weak place in Miss Reydell’s armour. 

‘What can one expect from a governess?’ he asked himself 
contemptuously, but was at once obliged to own that at any rate 
nobody could have expected what he had got. He tried another 
tack. ‘Merely alow-bred, ignorant person,’ he reflected. But that 
would not do either; ‘low-bred’ was palpably absurd—‘ ignorant’ 
not much better. ‘Ignorant of the usages of society,’ he 
amended hisidea. ‘Yes,’ thought Wilson, ‘ that she certainly is ;’ 
but after all it did not amount to much. 

His eyes, wandering discontentedly here and there, were caught 
by the ‘ Parish Magazine ’ containing his unfortunate article. He 
took it up, and read the essay half through; then he hurled the 
book from him with a groan. Deep in the most secret recesses 
‘of his moral consciousness, a still small voice spoke saying, 
‘Insufferable presumption, pretentious nonsense, boyish bump- 
tiousness.’ This would never do; he stifled the abominable voice, 
_and.then, struck by a new idea, put on his hat and went to the 
office of the ‘ Elmhurst Independent.’ But the paper having been 
published that day, the editor was not in, he was probably at the 
Club, said the office boy. Thither Wilson went, and found him in 
due course. 

‘Ford,’ he said impetuously, ‘I must speak to you at once,’ 
‘and drew the reluctant editor into a forsaken corner of the smoking- 
room. ‘You say in this week’s “ Independent” that my article 
in the “ Parish Magazine” is the gem of the number. Do you 
really believe that ?’ 

‘ Certainly,’ replied the editor, with a twinkle in his eyes. ‘ Why 
not ?’ 
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‘ Have you read the other articles ?’ 

‘Oh dear no,’ returned Ford ; ‘ofcourse not. And to tell you the 
truth, my dear fellow, I haven’t read yours either. I never look at 
the “ Parish Magazine,” and I rather wonder you write for it. But 
I have not the least doubt that what I said was perfectly true.’ 

‘I don’t want to offend you,’ observed Wilson, after a moment’s 
solemn pause, ‘but I think that kind of thing is very unprincipled. 
I would thank you in future never to praise my writing when you 
have not read it.’ 

‘I’m not likely to praise it if I do read it,’ retorted Ford, rather 
nettled. But Wilson was gone, and that night he did not write 
a word. 

During the next few days he bled much inwardly from the 
wounds inflicted by Miss Reydell, and found no comfort, except in 
remarking carelessly—whenever her name was mentioned in con- 
versation—that she seemed a nice girl, and it was a thousand 
pities she was so ignorant of the usages of society. Gradually he 
even came to believe his own invention, and convinced himself 
that she was surprisingly deficient in this respect ; after which he 
began to feel rather better; and in about a week a restless desire 
seized him to see her again and wipe out Lis former discomfiture. 
He prepared himself somewhat elaborately for the encounter, and 
devised plans for leading the discourse into dangerous channels for 
her. He composed quite a series of imaginary conversations with 
her too, in which it is needless to say she came off very badly. 

The interview did not turn out as he expected, however ; for 
the next time he met her was in Elmhurst High Street, and she 
was accompanied by two of her pupils, Bertie and Selina. It was 
not consistent with Wilson’s dignity to talk with her in these cir- 
cumstances, and he raised his hat, and was passing on, when she 
absolutely called him: ‘Mr. Mainwaring, I want to speak to you 
particularly.’ 

Putting on his most courtly manner, he turned, but a shiver 
of apprehension went through him as he did so. There was an 
expression of intense amusement in Miss Reydell’s face that boded 
ill for his peace of mind. He began to wonder whether something 
ridiculous had not happened to his clothes. 

‘Are you not afraid to look me in the face?’ she asked, 
evidently enjoying his uneasiness. 

Wilson muttered inarticulately, and gathered his features into 
a difficult inane smile. 

‘You have been saying such dreadfully severe things about 
me,’ proceeded Miss Reydell, with a ripple of laughter. ‘ You poets 
are dangerous people when you take dislikes.’ 
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Bertie, having severely pinched his sister, was engaged at this 
moment in dodging the angry young lady round Wilson’s legs, a 
circumstance which did not lessen the poet’s embarrassment. 

‘I don’t know what the things were,’ he faltered, ‘ but they 
don’t seem to have affected your spirits much, Miss Reydell.’ 

She laughed again, and Wilson felt smaller than he had ever 
done before, though perhaps that is not saying so very much. 

‘Why,’ she said at length, restraining herself to speak 
seriously, ‘you said I was a nice girl, and it was a pity I was so 
ignorant of the usages of polite society.’ 

Here Bertie, in attempting a dangerous double, missed his 
footing and fell into the gutter. Miss Reydell raised him skilfully 
with one hand, and with the other fetched him a sounding box on 
the ear. ‘Now be quiet,’ she said calmly, and quiet he was for 
nearly a minute. 

The diversion did not help Wilson much, however; he had no 
idea what to say. ‘It is too bad,’ he began, without knowing in 
the least what he was going to say next, when, to his infinite 
chagrin, Miss Reydell, unable to control her feelings longer, 
went off first into a suppressed titter, and then into a low but very 
genuine peal of laughter. 

Wilson saw himself in a draper’s plate-glass window at the 
same moment; a squat low figure with baggy trousers. She was 
taller than he, and what a figure she had! and how wonderfully 
her dress fitted! not a crease, not a wrinkle! An impulse of self- 
abasement came upon him. 

‘I own I did say something of the sort,’ he replied heroically ; 
* but I didn’t mean anything by it except that I was offended at 
your criticism upon my wretched essay.’ 

Miss Reydell ceased laughing, and regarded the speaker with 
some surprise. ‘Now that,’ she said, after a moment’s silence, 
‘is a manly speech.’ 

‘And therefore you are astonished to hear it from me,’ retorted 
Wilson bitterly. 

‘Yes,’ replied Miss Reydell, as though carefully weighing her 
words; ‘I didn’t calculate upon that, certainly.’ 

‘You seem to have a great contempt for me,’ said Wilson. ‘I 
confess I don’t know what cause I have given you for it.’ 

‘Contempt is the wrong word,’ returned Miss Reydell, warming 
up a little on her own account ; ‘I am amused at you, and I can 
soon tell you why. I have read some of your writings besides the 
“ Essay on Education,” and I have heard of you from the Rector and 
his wife. You are only a boy, and yet you write of subjects upon 
which the oldest and wisest men are not agreed, as though you 
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knew all about them. You dogmatise and preach, are sarcastic 
and supercilious, moral and grave and weighty, as though you had 
long years of experience and a recognised position as a teacher 
of your fellow-creatures. To me that is the most laughable state 
of things I have ever known.’ 

‘Miss Reydell, do see after Bertie, he is splashing himself from 
head to heel,’ said Mrs. Wallis, who had approached unseen, in an 
icy tone. ‘Good morning, Wilson ; are you going to walk a little 
way with me?’ and she bore the unresisting youth off. 

‘She will have to go,’ she exclaimed when they were out of 
hearing of the governess. ‘She does not know how to behave. 
The idea of keeping you talking in the street like that! It is 
most improper for a person in her position. I cannot put up 
with it.’ 

‘It was no fault of mine, I assure you,’ said Wilson. ‘I was 
passing and she stopped me.’ 

‘The lower classes are really becoming unbearable,’ cried Mrs. 
Wallis. ‘I blame the Liberal party, you know, Wilson. It is very 
sad. Now this girl was highly recommended to us by the 
Churchills—great friends of the Earl and Countess of Epsom— 
and so we do not exactly like to do what we should otherwise feel 
to be our duty ; but I am afraid the case is hopeless—I am very 
much afraid.’ 

Wilson took the first decent pretext to escape from his com- 
panion, and went to repair the damages sustained in this second 
disastrous encounter, if it might be. But he made only a poor 
job of it, and a to him entirely new feeling of sour dissatisfaction 
with himself and everything connected with him began to creep 
into his mind. 

He had not done any writing for days; as surely as he wrote a 
sentence Miss Reydell’s imagined mockery made him ashamed of 
it; mentally she had become—much against his will—his most 
constant companion, and everything he did was tacitly referred to 
his mental ideal of her. On this unsatisfactory day he went up 
to his comfortable study after meeting her, and sat down to brood 
on what had passed. But his reflections were too painful, and he 
turned for relief to his favourite piece of work—the commence- 
ment of his great poem upon the Religious Sentiment in Man 
from the Birth of the Human Race. 


‘ When the Creator, throned aloft in bliss, 
Cailed Cosmic Earth from out the void abyss, 
And scattered Chaos and the powers of night 
With the majestic words, Let there be light.’ 
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He felt a little better already; at any rate, even Miss Reydell 
could find nothing to laugh at so far. 


‘Then, ere our common father Adam came, 
Religion was, and still remains the same.’ 


There was something wrong with the last line perhaps ; he thought 
he heard Miss Reydell’s airy laughter. And then suddenly her 
remark came back.to him: ‘You are only a boy, and yet you 
write of subjects upon which the oldest and wisest men are not 
agreed, as though you knew all about them.’ Here he was dog- 
matising about the Creation as though he had assisted at it. The 
. thought which persisted in forcing itself upon him—that she was 
perfectly right—was in the highest degree unpleasant, and he 
began to think of her as a serious enemy. She gave him the im- 
pression of being the cleverest person he had ever met, and he 
was sure she was quite capable of making him a laughingstock 
in Elmhurst and elsewhere, unless he managed to perform that 
service for her in the first place. 

Now he knew that he had only to dangle after her a little, to 
talk to her whenever they met, and to drop mysterious hints to 
his sisters; and it would be all over the town in a few days how 
that deep designing adventuress the Rector’s governess was setting 
her cap at the rich and innocent poet. After that his course was 
plain ; in response to the wishes of all his friends, he would care- 
fully avoid her, and then she might say whatever she liked against 
him; for everybody would look upon it all as mere spite, caused 
by the failure of her matrimonial projects. Any little injury that 
Miss Reydell would suffer in consequence of this arrangement 
seemed to Mainwaring very trivial indeed compared to. the damage 
his reputation might sustain if she were left to work her will 
unchecked. 

He proceeded to put his plot into execution with equal in- 
_ dustry and ingenuity, and the result more than justified his ex- 
pectations. 

Miss Reydell’s behaviour to him was quite unguarded and 
quite merciless. She flayed him morally alive every time they 
met ; nay, more, she vivisected him for her own amusement ; and so 
intently was she occupied in this way, and so strangely forgetful 
_was she of her position too, that Wilson’s plans were all ripe 
_ almost before he knew. 

‘Miss Reydell,’ said Mrs. Wallis one evening when all the 
children were in bed, ‘I have something important to speak to 
you about, if you will give me your undivided attention for a 
_ little while.’ 
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‘ As long as you please, of course,’ replied the governess, laying 
aside her work. 

Mrs. Wallis’s hands shook, and her voice was uncertain. 
Though she refused to own it, even to herself, she stood in awe 
of Miss Reydell. It annoyed her to see how cool and self-pos- 
sessed that young lady was at this moment. She rallied her 
forces preparatory to proving that self-possession to the utmost. 

‘One or two of my friends have lately mentioned to me a 
certain—what shall I say ?—freedom ? no—want of discretion, in 
your behaviour as regards a certain young gentleman of our ac- 
quaintance—Mr. Mainwaring, in short.’ 

Miss Reydell started up, and for an instant towered above her 
mistress, her face and attitude so expressive of passionate scorn 
and defiance that Mrs. Wallis quailed. But mastering her anger 
by a strong effort of self-control, she sank again into her chair. 

‘ There are limits even to a governess’s powers of endurance,’ 
she said in a low voice. 

‘I have expressed no opinion on the subject myself,’ observed 
Mrs. Wallis. ‘I considered it my duty to tell you of the report.’ 

‘It is a wicked and detestable calumny,’ said the governess 
between her teeth. ; 

‘Excuse me, Miss Reydell, but I do not consider ihe temper 
you show is at all becoming from one in your position.’ 

‘My position ?’ repeated the governess; and the word which 
would probably have goaded a less singular person to fury, as Mrs. 
Wallis intended, restored her at once to good-humour. She 
smiled, reflected, and recovered herself. 

‘You are right,’ she said ; ‘it is not. I apologise. But really 
it is ridiculous for anybody to couple my name with that of a 
silly, conceited boy like Wilson Mainwaring.’ 

‘The Mainwarings are particular friends of ours, Miss Reydell.’ 

‘I have nothing to say against them, except that they have 
spoiled their son, who is the vainest little coxcomb, the most in- 
sufferable prig, I ever knew. I confess I have studied him with 
some care, because I think he is unique. It will probably be 
hundreds of years before such a character occurs again. But that 
is all the interest he has had for me.’ 

‘I cannot say that I approve of your way of speaking of one 
whom I believe to be a very worthy and talented young man,’ re- 
turned Mrs. Wallis coldly. ‘But perhaps we had better ter- 
minate this painful conversation. I only wish to impress upon you 
the necessity of great circumspection in a place like Elmhurst.’ 

And Mrs. Wallis swept out of the room triumphantly, to tell 
all her friends that Miss Reydell had found Wilson would have 
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nothing to do with her, and was therefore wild with rage against 
him. For Mrs. Wallis hated her governess cordially, and would 
have dismissed her but for fear of offending those dear friends 
of the Earl and Countess. She, not unnaturally, found it intoler- 
able that a menial should presume to look, and, above all, to be, 
more ladylike than her mistress. 

So far all had gone well with Wilson ; but that week’s ‘ In- 
dependent’ brought him a rude shock. In the correspondence 
column was a longletter upon his Education article, full of veiled 
references to himself and his other works and ways, all of which 
were held up to ridicule in the most unsparing style. The letter 
was cleverly, even brilliantly written, and poor Wilson was pelted 
with refined sarcasm and epigrammatic invective. Worst of all, 
however, was the air of unmitigated and lofty contempt which 
breathed through the whole composition. Elmhurst was thunder- 
struck, shocked, grieved, and—laughed consumedly. It was too 
bad, but so very clever, and, when one came to think of it, not 
altogether untrue, perhaps. Wilson did give himself airs; it had 
been noticed before. But who could have done it? Such was the 
general view of the case, and nobody besides Wilson himself had 
any idea of the writer. It was the first public cutting-up he had 
experienced, and for a time he was quite wild with fury. He went 
first to Ford; but Ford was impenetrable. 

‘No, I refuse to give up the name,’ he said, with a curious 
smile. ‘I don’t think you would know it if I did. You found 
fault with me for praising you, and I thought you would be pleased 
at my impartiality. There is no satisfying some people. I shall 
be happy to insert anything you have to say in reply, but that is 
all I can do.’ ; 

‘It is utterly beneath my notice,’ cried Wilson. 

‘One wouldn’t think so to see you now,’ remarked Ford, and 
there the interview ended ; but Wilson’s whole soul was fired with 
a longing for revenge. If he had possessed a shred of evidence 
against Miss Reydell, he would have gone to Mrs. Wallis, and 
demanded her dismissal, which he had no doubt that lady would 
have accorded with much pleasure, but he could not ask it on 
mere suspicion. 

He began at least twenty replies, but could satisfy himself 
with none, and the bitterness of his mortification was so great that 
it affected his health. He could not sleep, he was nervous and 
depressed, he would not go out until after dark, because he got an 
idea that everybody in the street was laughing at him. He grew 
haggard and worn, and his anxious parents at length decided to 
send him for a holiday to the sea-side. 
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On the morning that this decision was come to, as he stood 
after breakfast gazing listlessly out of the window, a strange horse- 
man went by, so well mounted and perfectly dressed as to awaken 
a certain languid curiosity in him. Looking more closely, he recog- 
nised, with some surprise, Viscount Newmarket, the eldest son of 
‘the Earl of Epsom, whom he had seen once or twice before at cattle 
shows and county cricket matches. What was he doing in quiet 
little Elmhurst ? Probably no good, for Lord Newmarket was not 
much given to doing good anywhere. He had the reputation of 
being a very rapid youth indeed, and he worked very hard to 
deserve it. 

Wilson watched him out of sight, and then forgot him. Later 
on, his sisters, returning from a walk, related how Lord New- 
market was staying at the ‘White Hart,’ and had stared at them 
very hard as they went by; and so it chanced that Wilson meeting 
the head groom of the ‘ White Hart’ that evening, asked indiffer- 
ently what brought Lord Newmarket to Elmhurst. 

‘Ah,’ said the groom, with a knowing leer, ‘there’s only one 
thing will bring him so far out of his way as this, you may depend 
on that, sir.’ 

‘What's that ?’ asked Wilson. 

‘A petticoat,’ retorted the man, with a coarse laugh, which 
shook the delicate nerves of his hearer, who made some sage 
reflections to himself on the duties of the aristocracy, as he pursued 
his solitary way. 

That evening he prolonged his walk beyond the usual limit, 
so that when he returned it was as dark as it ever is in June. 
Finding himself late, he took a short cut, which led down a narrow 
lane and past the end of the Rectory garden. As he approached 
this spot he beheld a sight that surprised him much—so much 
that he left the middle of the lane, and crept along by the hedge, 
concealed in thick shadow, till he was within earshot. Lord New- 
market was sitting upon the Rectory garden wall, dangling his 
legs into the lane in a careless and elegant manner, and he was 
talking to somebody in the garden just below him. 

‘But hang it!’ said he in a tone of remonstrance, ‘it was too 
bad to go off like that. You might have let me know, at any 
rate.’ 
‘To give you the chance of stopping me!’ exclaimed Miss 
Reydell (he was quite sure of her voice, though his heart beat so 
fast he could scarcely hear). ‘No,thank you. I have known you 
too long to do anything of that kind.’ 

‘I wish you would turn this up, and come back with me to- 
morrow,’ said the Viscount coaxingly. 
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‘TI tell you it is quite impossible,’ replied the governess. ‘I 
must stay till my month is out. I promise you I will not stay 
longer. Iam sick enough of my joke.’ 

‘Well, if you won’t, you won’t, and there’s an end of it,’ 
remarked his lordship, ‘and so I may as well be off; but mind, 
I am awfully dull without you.’ 

Miss Reydell laughed the sceptical laugh Wilson knew so well, 
and then Lord Newmarket bent his lithe figure until his boots, 
shooting this way and that as he balanced himself, were all that 
was Visible of him. 

‘What can he be up to now?’ asked Wilson, perplexedly, as 
he watched. The sound of two more or less hearty kisses 
enlightened him on this point. 

‘Good night, my dear, said the Viscount cheerily. 

‘Good night, goose,’ replied Miss Reydell ; and then his lord- 
ship leaped from his perch, and rapidly disappeared in the dark- 
ness, whistling ‘Over the Garden Wall’ very much out of tune. 

Wilson waited till he heard the governess’s steps die away 
down the garden, and then he too resumed his homeward journey 
full of exultation. His enemy had been delivered into his hands 
with a vengeance. It did not surprise him; it was much as he 
had expected, he told himself. It seemed to him in strict accord- 
ance with a wise ordering of things that any one who disapproved 
of him should turn out to bea disreputable character. It explained 
everything much to his satisfaction, and for the first time since 
that unlucky garden party, Wilson felt his self-esteem whole and 
unimpaired once more. 

Before he slept that night his course of action had been resolved 
on. It was his bounden duty at once to inform the Rector what 
sort of a person he was harbouring in his house and introducing 
to respectable society. He took his father into his confidence in 
the morning, and they strolled together to the Rectory, Mr. 
Mainwaring quite agreeing with his son’s ideas. 

They found the Rector in his study, checking his butcher’s 
bills for the past month, and finding, to all appearance, little cause 
for gratification in his labour. 

‘ But good gracious me! ’ cried he when Wilson had unfolded his 
tale. ‘ But good graciousme! The girl was highly reeommended 
—most highly recoommended—by friends of the Earl and Countess 
of Epsom—the Churchills, in point of fact. Are you quite certain 
there was no mistake ?’ 

Wilson was very certain indeed. 

‘Then something must be done instantly,’ resumed the Rector, 
with a very troubled face ; ‘I must consult Mrs. Wallis at once. 
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Of course you have spoken to no one else upon the subject before 
coming here? No, no—I was sure there was no need to ask— 
but I only wish to point out that in this very serious juncture it 
behoves us all to be most careful as to what we do. For example 
—Lord Newmarket’s name, now—it might be exceedingly awkward 
for us all—I mean it would be very painful to the Earl and Countess 
—and—and of course we ought to spare them as much as we can, 
it is only Christian to do so. Perhaps, considering all things, it 
would be as well for the present to speak only of a stranger, 
naming no names, you perceive? Ah, yes, I thought you would 
agree with me. I will go and find Mrs. Wallis if you will excuse 
me ;’ and he disappeared. 

‘Hah,’ said Mr. Mainwaring, with a nod, ‘a careful man the 
Rector! But he’s right enough, the Earl could make it con- 
foundedly awkward for him if he chose. It doesn’t seem exactly 
just, though, that the girl should bear the whole brunt, and that 
young blackguard escape because of his name.’ 

Wilson had no interest in the abstract justice of the case ; he 
felt his enemy was about to be crushed, and that was enough for 
him. He gnawed the top of his walking-stick, and made no reply. 

After a short absence the Rector returned alone. 

‘Mrs. Wallis is naturally upset,’ he remarked, ‘but she is 
going to speak to Miss Reydell at once, and let us know the 
result. If the girl admits the truth of the charge, there will be 
no more to be said ; but if, as I almost fear, she should deny it, or 
try to explain it away, it might be well.for you to be at hand, if 
you can spare a few minutes.’ 

Wilson would have declined at once, but his father took the 
matter into his own hands, saying, ‘ Certainly, certainly, that is 
only right ;’ and they remained talking awkwardly and disjointedly 
about the weather, and harvest prospects. 

In about ten minutes Mrs. Wallis appeared, looking flushed 
and disconcerted. She shook hands abstractedly with her visitors, 
and then burst out, ‘I can do nothing with her; she refuses to 
answer any questions till she knows who is her accuser.’ 

Wilson’s face fell, and he began to fumble nervously with his 
hat and stick. 

‘Tut, tut!’ said the Rector. ‘ But what has that to do with it ?’ 

‘That is precisely the question I asked,’ replied his wife ; ‘ but, 
as I said, I can do nothing with her. She seemed neither sur- 
prised nor annoyed at the accusation. I think she is guilty, but 
her behaviour is quite beyond me.’ 

‘ Let her come in,’ said Mr. Mainwaring ; ‘ let her come in, and 
hear what Wilson has to say.’ 
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‘Oh no, father! I would much rather not,’ exclaimed Wilson. 

‘What do you mean ?’ asked his parent sharply. ‘Are you 
afraid to face her? If you are speaking the truth what have you 
to be ashamed of ?—Let her come in, Mr. Wallis,’ he repeated in 
a stern voice ; ‘we will probe this affair to the bottom at once.’ 
And the look he cast upon his son as he spoke was not devoid of 
something like suspicion. 

Mrs. Wallis, amid a solemn silence, rang the bell. ‘ Ask Miss 
Reydell to be so good as to come into the study.’ 

Miss Reydell appeared with great promptitude. Decidedly 
she was much the most unembarrassed person present. Her face 
wore a curious sort of suppressed smile, which broke into a quickly 
checked laugh as she saw the miserable Wilson, who was now in a 
state bordering on collapse. ‘I thought so,’ she exclaimed; ‘I 
was sure it could be no one else. Mr. Mainwaring, you are spy 
as well as poet, informer as well as spy! What an Admirable 
Crichton you are, to be sure!’ 

‘My spying was involuntary,’ replied Wilson. 

‘Indeed !’ said Miss Reydell; ‘ and how quiet you must have 
been !—was that involuntary too?’ 

‘Miss Reydell,’ interposed the Rector, ‘all this is not to the 
point. What we wish to know is, if you met a—a—gentleman— 
somebody—a—a—stranger to us, late last night at the bottom of 
the garden ?’ 

‘You may remember,’ remarked Mrs. Wallis, with concentrated 
venom, ‘that you accounted to me for your absence by saying you 
had been out to look for Selina’s sash,’ 

‘Oh yes, I quite remember, dear Mrs, Wallis,’ returned the 
astonishing young lady very sweetly, ‘ but thank you, all the same, 
for reminding me. You are mistaken, however ; I met no stranger ; 
I met Lord Newmarket.’ 

‘ Dear, dear!’ cried the Rector in a peevish voice, ‘ what does 
the name matter ?’ 

‘It may not matter to you,’ retorted Miss Reydell, ‘ but I con- 
sider it matters a good deal to me.’ 

‘It would appear,’ said the Rector, rising, ‘that we need not 
prolong this very painful interview. There is no need for any 
more to be said.’ 

‘Oh yes, there is,’ replied the governess, speaking with all the 
coolness imaginable, ‘much need. What has been said so far is 
of very trifling importance. What is to come will probably deeply 
interest you all, especially my friend the poet-spy.’ 

Wilson felt horrible qualms and tremors ; ; there was something 
in the young lady’s untroubled countenance and serene way of 
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. speaking that filled him with dismal misgivings. One would have 
thought, to see the two, that he was the culprit, and Miss Reydell 
the accuser. 

Mrs. Wallis, too, was not entirely easy before Miss Reydell’s 
self-possession. Supposing there had been a secret marriage, and 
the girl were really Lord Newmarket’s wife? Well, even then 
the supposed governess had treated her very badly. She steeled 
her soul to bear what fate might have in store for her, and crossed 
her arms defiantly. 

But at this moment a diversion occurred which created a total 
change in the aspect of affairs. The Rector glancing out of the 
window suddenly exclaimed— 

‘Why, here comes Lord Newmarket himself!’ 

‘No, no, it can’t be!’ cried Miss Reydell. ‘ He promised he 
would not. Oh, what a nuisance!’ and she wrung her hands in 
uncontrollable vexation, as a loud double knock sounded through 
the house. 

Then seeing that she had gone too far, she relapsed into a 
mortified silence, while her companions glanced at each other with 
rising complacency, and Wilson felt himself much better. The 
change was not lost upon Miss Reydell, and her brow grew very 
dark. 

‘It is just like him, he always makes a muddle of everything,’ 
she murmured ; ‘ but it can’t be helped.’ 

The servant announced his lordship with a rather scared face. 
‘Show him into the drawing-room,’ snapped Mrs. Wallis; but 
before anything could be done the governess opened the door, and 
said loudly, ‘I am here, Jack; come in!’ 

Consternation reigned as the audacious words were heard. What 
would this inscrutable and shameless woman do next ? 

His lordship marched into the room, and looked around upon 
the company with excusable astonishment. 

‘Thought you were alone, you know,’ he protested. 

But the Rector and the Rector’s wife had seized him by the 
hands, and were pouring out inquiries about ‘the dear Earl and 
the dear Countess.’ 

‘Well, the Earl is confoundedly annoyed about this affair, as 
well he may be,’ explained the Viscount, when he could get a word 
in. ‘ He’s found out all about it, Honoria,’ he proceeded, speaking 
to Miss Reydell. ‘ That’s why I’ve come now, instead of going 
away as I promised. Here’s his letter, which I received this 
morning. He says he won’t speak to the Churchills again.—And 
I have to apologise very fully and completely to you, Dr. Wallis, 
and to your wife for everything that has occurred.’ 
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A grim and ghastly silence fell upon the company. Mrs. Wallis’s 
face was as a book wherein might be read the strangest matters. 
Wilson, while not seeing exactly how things were going, had an 
idea that on the whole the danger was passed so far as he was con- 
cerned. Only Miss Reydell, with her sphinx-like smile, standing 
cool and unabashed, daunted him. 

‘This is a regular “Comedy of Errors,”’ she said at length. 
‘You have made a nice mess of it, as usual. They manage these 
things better on the stage. I ought by rights to step forward now, 
and throw off my disguise, and say, “ Behold your long-lost So- 
and-so.” Perhaps, however, it will be best in the circumstances 
that you should tell these good people, Jack—tell that good person, 
especially, who has been carrying tales about us, Jack—tell them 
all who I am, for they don’t happen to have any idea at present.’ 

‘What ?’ asked his lordship in a very high key, ‘ I thought you 
had been explaining everything before I came.’ 

The silence grew deeper, and with Lord Newmarket’s eyes upon 
him Wilson heard it boiling in his ears. 

‘Well, you know,’ remarked his lordship at last, in a conversa- 
tional tone, looking around as he spoke, ‘of course she’s my 
youngest sister, Honoria, you know—Lady Honoria Blachford.’ 

Mrs. Wallis dropped into a chair with a dull thud, and re- 
mained exactly as she had dropped. Wilson repeated the name to 
himself once or twice with a vacant smile. He realised the fact that 
he. would have plenty of time to think the matter out afterwards. 

The Rector, rubbing his hands and smiling a watery smile, 
suggested in the humblest tones that a little explanation might 
possibly make things clearer. 

‘ Ah, yes,’ replied his lordship, ‘ perhaps it would, but I am no 
good at an explanation. I only make things worse than they were 
before if I try to explain. Honoria can tell you everything.’ 

‘ There is not much to explain,’ said his sister. ‘Mrs. Churchill 
and I are engaged in writing a realistic novel together, and 
we wanted to describe the daily life of a governess. So we drew 
lots who should take a situation fora month. If she had lost I 
should have highly recommended her—but she won, so she highly 
recommended me, and here I have been for more than three 
weeks, making notes for our book. The people at the Towers 
thought I was staying with Mrs. Churchill, as I often do. My 
brother went to see me—found I wasn’t there—and wormed the 
secret out of her. How my father got to know I can’t tell. 
After all, I don’t see why anybody should complain or apologise or 
make a fuss. I have done my duty very well, and Mrs. Wallis’s 
children are much better behaved than when I came, And I 
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have found—she glanced at the wretched Wilson with a smile— 
‘I have found an entirely new character, that has been worth all 
my trouble, and more.’ 

Mrs. Wallis rose, made a deep bow to Lord Newmarket, and 
went out of the room, without taking the least notice of anybody 
else. The words she was so particularly fond of, ‘A person in your 
position, Miss Reydell,’ were ringing in her head like so many 
electric bells. 

Mr. Mainwaring followed her with his eyes, and then turned 
to Wilson. ‘ Our business is done, I think,’ said he calmly ; ‘ come 
along. Good morning to you all.’ 

‘I shall be ready to come with you in ten minutes,’ said Lady 
Honoria to her brother when the Mainwarings were gone; and 
with these words she departed, leaving the Rector and Lord New- 
market alone together. 

The latter felt that something more was required of him even 
yet, and burst out at once— 

‘My sister Honoria is a very nice girl when you come to know 
her, Dr. Wallis, awfully clever and literary and all that, but she 
always was and she always will be madder than the maddest hatter 
that ever existed. That’s what is the matter with her. She has 
been no end of trouble both to her father and mother, and the 
Earl is dreadfully sorry that this should have happened, and he 
bids me say that when his gout is better, he fully intends to come 
and apologise to you himself.’ 

‘Say no more, my dear Lord Newmarket,’ exclaimed the en- 
raptured Rector. ‘Say no more! We consider it a favour to have 
had your charming sister with us. Ifthe Earl should deign to do 
us such an honour as you speak of—that is, to visit our humble 
abode, for I could not of course think of his apologising to one 
so unworthy as myself—it will be the proudest and happiest 
moment of my life!’ 

‘Wilson,’ said Mr. Mainwaring as they walked home, ‘ you 
need a complete change of air. A sea voyage is the thing for 
you. Try New Zealand—and go soon—you needn’t wait for the 
Archery meeting at the Towers.’ 

About a year after, the novel appeared, and took London by 
storm. The governess was so cleverly drawn for one thing, and 
for another the character of the priggish, preaching, pretentious 
poet was pronounced both original and inimitable. 

Wilson read the book in the Antipodes, and immediately 
wrote home that he had decided to stay another year at least. 


H. E. CLARKE, 
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‘Minions of the Moon.’ 


UR story is of the time when George the Third was king ; and 
our scene of action lies only at an old farmhouse six miles 
or so from Finchley—a quaint, ramshackle, commodious, old- 
fashioned, thatched farmhouse that we see now only in pictures, 
and which has long since been improved off the face of the earth. 

It was a farm estate that was flourishing bravely in those dear, 
disreputable days when the people paid fivepence a pound for 
bread and only dared curse Protection in their hearts; when few 
throve and many starved, and younger sons of gentry, without 
interest at court or parliament, either cut the country which 
served them so badly, or took to business on the king’s highway, 
and served the country badly in return. 

The Maythorpe Farm belonged to the Pemberthys, and had 
descended from father to son from days lying too far back to reckon 
up just now; and a rare exclusive, conservative, bad-tempered, 
long-headed race the Pemberthys had always borne the reputa- 
tion of being, feathering their nests well, and dying in them fat 
and prosperous, and one or two of them even, in their latter days, 
almost in the odour of sanctity. The Pemberthys, it was said, had 
always two characteristics to leaven their various faults—one that 
of straightforwardness in all their dealings, and the second that 
of marrying well, and always the right and proper person—making 
the best matches for themselves by taking to wife somebody very 
well off, or else with all the virtues highly developed. The 
Pemberthys, it was said, never made mistakes in choosing their 
helpmates—they would as soon have made a mistake in buying a 
horse—and no scandal, even in those scandalous days which we 
have, thank Heaven, so satisfactorily and completely outlived, had 
ever been connected with a female Pemberthy. There was some- 
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thing of their Puritan forefathers who fought on Cromwell’s side 
in the Pemberthys of the days when George the Third ruled over 
Merrie England; they were staid, respectable, well-to-do, and ex- 
cellent farmers with excellent wives, or looking out for excellent 
wives. Failing to find any in the country, they were prepared to 
die bachelors without a murmur. 

There were a good many Pemberthys scattered about the home 
and midland counties, but it was generally understood in the 
family that the head of the clan, as it were, lived at the May- 
thorpe Farm, near Finchley, and here the Pemberthys would fore- 
gather on any great occasion, such as a marriage, a funeral, or a 
christening—the funeral taking precedence for numbers. There had 
been a grand funeral at Maythorpe Farm only a few days before our 
story opens, for Reuben Pemberthy, had been consigned to his 
fathers at the earlyage of forty-nine. The Pemberthys, with all their 
care and wisdom, did not contrive to live long; they were a short- 
spanned race, and were snuffed out early as a rule, and very often 
with scant ceremony. Reuben Pemberthy had left one son be- 
hind him, also named Reuben, a stalwart, heavy-browed, good- 
looking young fellow, who at two-and-twenty was quite as well 
able to manage the farm, and everybody in it, as his father had 
done before him. And having decently interred his parent, and 
feasted his parent’s relatives, male and female, he had turned-to 
with a will and begun business in earnest and without any fuss 
over the matter. He had got rid of all his relatives, save two, 
six days after his father’s funeral, and those two were stopping 
by general consent, because it was signed, sealed, and delivered 
by those whom it most concerned, that the younger woman, his 
cousin pretty Sophie Tarne, was to be married before the year 
was out to the present Reuben Pemberthy, who had wooed her 
and won her consent when he went down to her mother’s house at 
King’s Norton for a few days’ trip last summer. He had been 
sent there on business by his father, and having put up at his 
aunt’s for economy’s sake, had contrived very quickly to fall in 
love and ‘get it over’ before he came Finchley way again. He 
had seen immediately that Sophie Tarne was exactly the girl for 
him—clean-handed, industrious, modest, and exceedingly pretty. 
There was the one drawback, certainly, that she and her family 
were exceedingly poor, and indeed it was with the object of getting 
back from the widowed mother a little of the money advanced to 
the late Timothy Tarne, draper and hosier of King’s Norton, that 
young Reuben had been sent post haste from Finchley before 
other creditors should put in their respective claims. And young 
Reuben had only fallen in love instead—had lost his heart as com- 
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pletely as his father had lost his money, and being a steady, hand- 
some fellow who made love in downright earnest, he impressed 
Sophie’s eighteen years, and was somewhat timidly but graciously 
accepted as an affianced suitor ; and it was thought at King’s Norton 
that Mrs. Tarne had done a better stroke of business in the first 
year of her widowhood than her late husband had done—always 
an unlucky wretch, Timothy—in the whole course of his life. 
And now Sophie Tarne and her mother were staying for a few 
days longer at Maythorpe Farm after the funeral. 

Mrs. Tarne having been a real Pemberthy before her un- 
fortunate marriage with the improvident draper of King’s Norton, 
was quite one of the family, and seemed more at home at Finchley 
than was the new widow Mrs. Pemberthy—a poor, shaky lady, a 
victim to a chronic state of twittering and jingling and twitch- 
ing, but one who, despite her shivers, had made the late Reuben 
a good wife, and was a fair housekeeper even now, although 
superintending housekeeping in jumps like a palsy-stricken 
kangaroo. 

So Sophie and her bustling mother were of material assistance 
to Mrs. Pemberthy, and the presence of Sophie in that house of 
mourning—where the mourning had been speedily got over, and 
business had begun again with commendable celerity—was a 
considerable source of comfort to young Reuben, when be had 
leisure after business hours—which was not always the case—to 
resume those tender relations which had borne to him last autumn 
such happy fruit of promise. 

Though there was not so much work to do at the farm in the 
winter time, when the nights were long and the days short, yet 
Reuben Pemberthy was generally busy in one way or another, and 
on the particular day on which our story opens Reuben was away 
at High Barnet. 

It had been a dull, dark day, followed by a dull, dark night. 
The farm servants had gone to their homes, save the few that 
were attached to the premises—such as scullery-maids and dairy- 
maids—and Mrs. Pemberthy, Mrs. Tarne, and her daughter Sophie 
were waiting early supper for Reuben, and wondering what kept 
him so long from his home and his sweetheart. 

Mrs. Tarne, accustomed, mayhap, to the roar and bustle of 
King’s Norton, found the farm at Finchley a trifle dull and lonely 
—not that in a few days after a funeral she could expect any 
excessive display of life or frivolity—-and, oppressed a bit that 
evening, was a trifle nervous as to the whereabouts of her future 
son-in-law, who had faithfully promised to be home a clear hour 
and a half before the present time, and whose word might be always 
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taken to be as good as his bond. Mrs. Tarne was the most restless of 
the three women; good Mrs. Pemberthy, though physically shaken, 
was not likely to be nervous concerning her son, and indeed 
was at any time only fidgety over her own special complaints 
—a remarkable trait of character deserving of passing comment 
here. 

Sophie was not of a nervous temperament; indeed, for her 
eighteen years, was apparently a little too cool and methodical. 
She had taken even her first lover methodically—as a fair and 
reasonable offer that no young maiden, not ‘eaten up by romance,’ 
could have refused, but she was not greatly flurried over the 
arrangement, and received the congratulations of her King’s 
Norton friends with extraordinary composure. And she was not 
flurried that evening over the delay in the arrival home of Reuben 
Pemberthy ; she was not imaginative like her mother, and did not 
associate delay with the dangers of a dark night; and the nights 
were full of danger in the good old times of the third George. 
She went to the door to look out, after her mother had tripped 
there for the seventh or eighth time, not for appearances’ sake, 
for she was above that, but to keep her mother company and to 
suggest that these frequent excursions to the front door would 
end in a bad cold. 

‘I can’t help fearing that something has happened to Reu,’ 
said the mother; ‘ he is always so true to time’ 

‘There are so many things to keep a man late, mother.’ 

‘Not to keep Reuben. If he said what hour he’d be back—- 
he’s like his father, my poor brother—he’d do it to the minute, 
even if there weren’t any reason for his hurry.’ 

‘Which there is,’ said Sophie, archly. 

‘Which there is, Sophie. And why you are so quiet over 
this, I don’t know. I am sure when poor Mr. Tarne was out 
late—and he was often very, very late, and the Lord knows where 
he’d been either !—I couldn’t keep a limb of me still till he came 
home again. I was as bad as your aunt indoors there, till I was 
sure he was safe and sound.’ 

‘But he always came home safe and sound, mother.’ 

‘Nearly always. I mind the time once though—bless us and 
save us, what a gust!’ she cried, as the wind came swooping down 
the hill at them, swirling past them into the dark passage and 
puffing the lights out in the big pantry beyond, when the maids 
began to scream. ‘I hope he hasn’t been blown off his horse.’ 

‘Not very likely that,’ said Sophie, ‘and Reuben the best 
horseman in the county. But come in out of the gale, mother. 
The sleet cuts like a knife, too, and he will not come home any 
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the sooner for your letting the wind into the house. And—why, 
here he comes, after all. Hark!’ 

There was the rattling of horses’ hoofs on the frost-bound road ; 
it was a long way in the distance, but it was the unmistakable 
signal of a well-mounted traveller approaching. Of more than one 
well-mounted traveller it became quickly apparent, the clattering 
was so loud and incessant and manifold. 

‘Soldiers!’ said Sophie. ‘What can bring them this way?’ 

‘It’s the farmers coming the same way as Reuben, for pro- 
tection’s sake these winter nights, child.’ 

‘ Protection ?’ 

‘ Haven’t you heard of the highwaymen about, and how a single 
traveller is never safe in these parts ?—or a double one either-- 
or-——’ 

‘Perhaps these are highwaymen.’ 

‘Oh, good gracious! Let us get indoors and bar up,’ cried 
Mrs. Tarne, wholly forgetful of Reuben Pemberthy’s safety after 
this suggestion. ‘ Yes, it’s as likely to be highwaymen as soldiers.’ 

It was more likely. It was pretty conclusive that the odds 
were in favour of highwaymen, when five minutes afterwards eight 
mounted horsemen rode up to the Maythorpe farmhouse, dis- 
mounted with considerable noise and bustle, and commenced 
hammering at the stout oaken door with the butt-ends of their 
riding-whips, hammering away incessantly and shouting out 
much strong language in their vehemence—which being for- 
tunately bawled forth all at once was incomprehensible to the 
dwellers within doors, now all scared together and no longer cool 
and self-possessed. 

‘Robbers !’ said Mrs. Tarne. 

‘We've never been molested before—at least, not for twenty 
years or more,’ said Mrs. Pemberthy, ‘ and then I mind ° 

‘Ts it likely to be any of Reuben’s friends?’ asked Sophie, 
timidly. 

‘Oh no; Reuben has no bellowing crew like that for friends. 
Ask who is there—somebody.’ 

But nobody would go to the door save Sophie Tarne herself; 
the maids were huddled in a heap together in a corner of the 
dairy, and refused to budge an inch, and Mrs. Tarne was shaking 
more than Mrs. Pemberthy ; indeed, it looked like a match between 
them who could shiver herself the more quickly to pieces. ’ 

Sophie, with the colour gone from her face, went boldly back 
to the door, where the hammering on the panels continued, and 
would have split anything of a less tough fibre than the English 
oak of which they were constructed, 
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‘Who is there? What do you want?’ she gave out in a shrill 
falsetto, but no one heard her till the questions were repeated 
about an octave and a half higher. 

‘Hold hard, Stango, there’s a woman callingto us. Stop your 
row, will you ?’ 

A sudden cessation of the battering ensued, and some one was 
heard going rapidly backwards over cobble-stones amidst the 
laughter of the rest, who had dismounted and were standing 
outside in the cold, with their hands upon their horses’ bridles. 

‘Who is there?’ asked Sophie Tarne again. 

‘ Travellers in need of assistance, and who ’ began a polite 
and even musical voice, which was interrupted by a hoarse voice. 

‘Open in the king’s name, will you?’ 

‘Open in the devil’s name, won’t you ?’ called out a third and 
hoarser voice, ‘ or we'll fire through the windows, and burn the place 
down.’ 

‘What do you want ?’ 

‘What the 7 

‘ Silence!’ shouted the first one again. ‘ Let me explain, you 
dogs, before you bark again.’ 

There was a pause, and the polite gentleman began again in 
his mellifluous voice :— 

‘We are travellers belated. We require corn for our horses, 
food for ourselves. There is no occasion for alarm ; my friends are 
noisy but harmless, I assure you, and the favour of admittance and 
entertainment here will be duly appreciated. To refuse your 
hospitality—the hospitality of a Pemberthy—is only to expose 
yourselves to considerable inconvenience, I fear.’ 

‘ Spoken like a book, Captain.’ 

‘And as we intend to come in at all risks,’ added a deeper voice, 
‘ it will be better for you not to try and keep us out, d’ye hear? 
D’ye Captain, if you shake me by the collar again, I'll puta 
bullet through you. By God, I will. I-—’ 

‘Silence! Let the worthy folk inside consider the position for 
five minutes.’ 

‘Not a minute longer, if they don’t want the place burned 
about their ears, mind you,’ cried a voice that had not spoken yet. 

‘Who are you?’ asked Sophie, still inclined to parley. 

‘Travellers, I have told you.’ 

‘Thieves, cut-throats, and murderers—eight of us—knights 
of the road, gentlemen of the highway, and not to be trifled with 
when half-starved and hard-driven,’ cried the hoarse man. ‘ There, 
will that satisfy you, wench? Will you let usin, or not? It’s 
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easy enough for us to smash in the windows and get in that way, 
isn’t it?’ 

Yes, it was very easy.’ 

‘Wait five minutes, please,’ said Sophie. 

- She went back to the parlour and to the two shivering women, . 
and the crowd of maids who had crept from the dairy to the farm 
parlour, having greater faith in numbers now. 

‘ They had better come in, aunt, especially as we are quite help- 
less to keep them out. I could fire that gun,’ Sophie said, pointing 
to an unwieldy old blunderbuss slung by straps to the ceiling, ‘ and 
I know it’s loaded. But I am afraid it wouldn’t be of much use.’ 

‘It might make them angry,’ said Mrs. Pemberthy. 

‘It would only kill one at the best,’ remarked Mrs. Tarne with 
a heavy sigh. 

‘And the rest of them would kill us, the brutes,’ said Mrs. 
Pemberthy. ‘Yes, they’d better come in.’ 

‘Lord have mercy upon us!’ said Mrs. Tarne. 

‘There’s no help for it,’ said Mrs. Pemberthy ; ‘ even Reuben 
would not have dared to keep them out. I mind now their 
coming like this twenty years agone. It was . 

‘I will see to them,’ said Sophie, who had become in her 
young brave strength quite the mistress of the ceremonies; ‘leave 
the rest to me.’ 

‘And if you can persuade them to go away——’ began Mrs. 
Tarne ; but her daughter had already disappeared, and was parley- 
ing through the keyhole with the strangers without. 

‘Such hospitality as we can offer, gentlemen, shall be at your 
service, providing always that you treat us with the respect due to 
gentlewomen, and your hosts.’ 

‘We are to be trusted with untold gold,’ said the hoarse man, ° 
‘but by the eternal ah! youclaw me again, Guy, and I'll let 
daylight into you. I said I would before. What do you keep 
grabbing at my throat for ?’ 

‘Be silent, bully,’ wasthe reply. ‘I will answer for myself and 
my companions, Mistress Pemberthy.’ 

‘You give me your word of honour?’ 

‘My word of honour,’ he repeated, ‘ our words of honour, and 
speaking for all my good friends present ; is it not so, men?’ 

‘Ay, ay—that’s right,’ chorused the good friends, and then 
Sophie Tarne, not without an extra plunging of the heart beneath 
her white crossover, unlocked the stout oaken door and let in her 
unwelcome visitors. Seven out of the eight seemed to tumble in 
all at once, pushing against each other in their eagerness to enter, 
laughing, shouting, and stamping with the heels of their jackboots 
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on the bright red pantiles of the hall; seven out of eight great 
gloved hands were outstretched towards Sophie in friendly greeting, 
and seven out of eight red-faced, black-muzzled, hang-dog looking 
rascals, with slouch hats very much over their eyes, and with the 
stocks of pistols protruding from the deep pockets of their coats, 
were in full possession of Maythorpe Farm. The eighth intruder 
followed—-a tall, thin man, pale-faced and stern and young, with 
a heavy horseman’s cloak falling from his shoulders, the front of 
which was gathered upacross his arms. A handsome and yet worn 
face—the face of one who had seen better days and known brighter 
times—a picturesque kind of vagabond, take him in the candle- 
light. He raised his hat and bowed low to Sophie Tarne, not 
offering to shake hands as the rest of them had done who were 
crowding round her; then he seemed to stand suddenly between 
them and their salutations, and to brush them unceremoniously 
aside. 

‘ You see to the horses, Stango and Grapp,’ he said, singling out 
the most obtrusive and the most black-muzzled of his gang; 
‘ Mistress Pemberthy will perhaps kindly trust us for a while with 
the keys of the stable and the corn-bins.’ 

‘ They are here,’ said Sophie, detaching them from a bunch of 
keys which in true housewifely fashion hung from her girdle ; ‘ the 
farm-servants are away in the village, or they should help you, sir.’ 

‘We are in the habit of helping ourselves—very much,’ said 
one of the highwaymen drily ; ‘ pray don’t apologise on that score, 
mistress.’ 

Two of the men departed, five of them stalked into the farm 
parlour, flourishing their big hats and executing clumsy scrapings 
with their feet whilst bowing in mock fashion to the two nervous 
widows who sat in one corner regarding them askance; the 
leader of these lawless ones dropped his cloak from his shoulders, 
left it trailing on the pantile floor, and made a rapid signal with 
his hand for Sophie to pause an instant before she entered the 
room. 

‘Treat them with fair words, and not too much strong waters,’ 
he said quickly ; ‘ we have a long ride before us.’ 

He said it like a warning, and Sophie nodded as though she 
took his advice and was not ungrateful for it. Then they both 
went into the parlour and joined the company, and the maid- 
servants, becoming used to the position or making the best of it, 
began to bustle about and wait upon their visitors, who had already 
drawn up their seats to the supper-table, which had been spread 
with good things two hours ago anticipative of the return of Reuben 
Pemberthy to Maythorpe, 
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It was an odd supper-party at which Sophie Tarne presided, 
the highwaymen insisting with much clamour and some emphatic 
oaths that they would have no old women like Mrs. Tarne and Mrs. 
Pemberthy at the head of the table. Sophie was a pretty wench, 
and so must do the honours of the feast. 

‘The young girl’s health, gentlemen, with three times three, 
and may her husband be a match for her in good looks,’ cried 
one admiring knight of the road, and then the toast was drunk. 
The ale flowed freely, and there was much laughter and loud 
jesting.. 

The man whom they had called ‘Guy’ and ‘ Captain’ sat by 
Sophie’s side. He ate very little, and kept a watchful eye upon 
his men, after Stango and his companion had come in from the 
stables and completed the number. He exchanged at first but 
a few words with Sophie, though he surveyed her with a grave 
attention that brought the colour to her cheeks. He was a man 
upon guard. 

Presently he said :— 

‘You bear your position well. You are not alarmed at these 
wild fellows ?’ 

‘No—not now. I don’t think they would hurt me. Be- 
sides ; 

‘ Besides—what ?’ he asked, as she paused. 

‘I have your word for them.’ 

‘ Yes,’ he answered; ‘but it is only a highwayman’s word.’ 

‘I can trust it.’ 

He looked at her steadily, then said, ‘ Thank you.’ 

‘The captain is at his old tricks. He is making love to the 
prettiest wench in the place,’ cried Stango, ‘and leaving us these 
two old roosters—and dash me if the eldest of ’em does not’ want 
to dance.’ 

‘I dance!’ cried Mrs. Pemberthy meekly ; ‘my dancing days 
are long since over, gentlemen.’ 

‘Then what the devil, madam, are you jigging up and down 
like that for, shaking all the glasses ?’ cried Stango. 

‘I—I can’t help it, sir.’ 

‘A dance—a dance!’ cried Stango’s friend, ‘ and have in the 
wenches from the kitchen. There are bright eyes and rosy lips 
amongst them.’ 

‘Confound your dancing!’ cried Stango, with a volley of oaths 
too numerous to set down here in detail. ‘Aren’t we tired 
enough without kicking up our heels like a parcel of madmen 
let loose? I say a song. I say half a dozen songs before 
we go-—and some strong drink instead of this yile wash 
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—and where the foul fiend do you keep the pipes and tc- 
bacco ?’ 

‘Get them tobacco, Mistress Pemberthy. It will keep their 
mouths shut,’ said the captain of this unruly crew. 

‘There is brandy in the house,’ whispered Sophie, *‘ but-—’ 

‘ But they must not have it. These men can be demons when 
they like, Mistress Pemberthy.’ 

Sophie did not think it worth while to inform the gentleman 
that her name was not Pemberthy; it could not possibly matter 
to him, and there wasa difficulty in explaining the relationship she 
bore to the family. 

‘Why are you with such men as these?’ she asked won- 
deringly. 

‘Where should I be? Where can I be else ?’ he asked lightly 
now—but it was with a forced lightness of demeanour, or Sophie 
Tarne was very much deceived. 

‘Helping your king, not warring against him and his laws,’ 
said Sophie very quickly. 

‘I owe no allegiance to King George. I have always been a 
ne’er-do-well, despised and scouted by a hard father and a vil- 
lanous brother or two—and life with these good fellows here is, 
after all, to my mind. There’s independence in it—and I prefer 
to be independent—and danger, and I like danger. A wronged 
man wrongs others in his turn, mistress. And it 7s my turn 
now.’ 

‘Two wrongs cannot make a right.’ 

‘Oh! I do not attempt the impossible, Mistress Pemberthy.’ 

‘What will be the end of this—to you?’ 

‘The gallows—if I cannot get my pistols out in time.’ 

He laughed lightly and naturally enough—as Sophie shrank 
in terror from him; one could see he was a desperate man enough, 
despite his better manners—probably as great an outcast as the 
rest of them, and as little to be trusted. 

‘That is a dreadful end to look forward to,’ she said. 

‘I don’t look forward. What is the use—when that is the 
prospect ?’ 

‘Your father—your brothers ‘ 

‘ Would be glad that the end came soon,’ he concluded. ‘They 
are waiting for it patiently. They have prophesied it for the last 
five years.’ 

‘They know, then?’ 

‘Oh yes, I have taken care they should know,’ he answered, 
laughing defiantly again. 

‘And your mother—does she know?’ 
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He was raising a glass to his lips, and he paused half way with 
it and looked at her very hard. 

‘God forbid.’ 

‘She is , 

‘She is in heaven, where nothing is known of what goes on 
upon earth.’ 

‘How can you tell that ?’ 

‘There would be no peace in heaven otherwise, Mistress 
Pemberthy. Only great grief, intense shame, misery, despair, 
madness at the true knowledge of us all,’ he said passionately. 
‘On earth we men are hypocrites and liars, devils and slaves.’ 

* Not all men,’ said Sophie, thinking of Reu Pemberthy. 

‘I have met none other. Perhaps I have sought none other 
—all my own fault, they will tell you where my fatheris. Where,’ 
he added bitterly, ‘they are worse than I am, and yet, oh! so 
respectable.’ 

‘You turned highwayman to—to F 

‘To spite them, say. It is very near the truth.’ 

‘It will be a poor excuse to the mother, when you see her 
again.’ 

‘Eh?’ 

But Sophie had no time to continue so abstruse a subject with 
this misanthropical freebooter; she clapped her hand to her side, 
and gave a little squeak of astonishment. 

‘What is the matter?’ asked Captain Guy. 

‘My keys! They have taken my keys.’ 

And sure enough, whilst Sophie Tarne had been talking to the 
captain, some one had severed the keys from her girdle and made 
off with them; and there was only a clean-cut black ribbon 
dangling at her waist instead. 

‘That villain Stango,’ exclaimed the captain. ‘I saw him 
pass a minute ago; he leaned over and whispered to you, Kits. 
You remember ?’ 

‘Stango?’ said Kits, with far too innocent an expression to be 
genuine. 

‘Yes, Stango. You know he did.’ 

‘I dare say he did; I don’t gainsay it, captain; but I don’t 
know where he has gone.’ 

‘But J will know,’ cried the captain, striking his hand upon 
the table and making every glass and plate jump thereon. ‘I 
will have no tricks played here without my consent. Am TI your 
master, or are you all mine ?’ 

And here, we regret to say, Captain Guy swore a good deal, 
and became perfectly unheroic and inelegant and unromantic. 
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But his oaths had more effect upon his unruly followers than his 
protests ; and they sat looking at him in a half-sullen, half-shame- 
faced manner, and would have probably succumbed to his influence 
had not attention been diverted and aroused by the reappearance 
of Stango, who staggered in with four or five great black bottles 
heaped high in his arms. A tremendous shout of applause and 
delight heralded his return to the parlour. 

‘We have been treated scurvily, my men,’ cried Stango, 
‘exceedingly scurvily; the best and strongest stuff in the cellar 
has been kept back from us. It’s excellent—l’ve been tasting it 
first, lest you should all be poisoned ; and there’s more where this 
comes from—oceans more, by Heaven!’ 

‘Hurrah for Stango!’ 

The captain’s voice was heard once more above the uproar, 
but it was only for a minute longer. There was a rush of six 
men towards Stango; a shouting, scrambling, fighting for the 
spirits which he had discovered ; a crash of one black bottle to the 
floor, with the spirit streaming over the polished boards, and the 
unceremonious tilting over of the upper part of the supper-table 
in the ruffians’ wild eagerness for drink. 

‘To horse, to horse, men! Have you forgotten how far we 
have to go?’ cried the captain. 

But they had forgotten everything, and did not heed him. 
They were drinking strong waters, and were heedless of the hour 
and the risks they ran by a protracted stay there. In ten minutes 
from that time saturnalia had set in,and pandemonium seemed to 
have unloosed its choicest specimens. They sang, they danced, 
they raved, they blasphemed, they crowed like cocks, they fired 
pistols at the chimney ornaments, they chased the maid-servants 
from one room to another, they whirled round the room with Mrs. 
Tarne and Mrs. Pemberthy, they would have made a plunge at 
Sophie Tarne for partner had not the captain, very white and 
stern now, stood close to her side with a pistol at full-cock in his 
right hand. 

‘TI shall shoot the first man down who touches you,’ he said 
between his set teeth. 

‘I will get away from them soon. For Heaven’s sake—for 
mine—do not add to the horror of this night, sir,’ implored 
Sophie. 

‘I gave you my word, and I have broken it,’ he said; ‘these 
men have betrayed me, and I swear they shall rue it!’ 

‘You have done your best.’ 

‘By ’ 

* Hush, hush, sir, You do not respect me either,’ 
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He paused. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ he said in a low tone of voice, ‘ but—but 
I am powerless to help you unless I quell these wolves at once. 
They are going off for more drink.’ 

‘What is to be done?’ 

‘Can you sing, Mistress Pemberthy ?’ 

‘Yes, a little. At least, they say so,’ she said, blushing at her 
own self-encomium. 

‘Sing something—to gain time. I will slip away whilst you 
are singing and get the horses round to the front door. Do not 
be afraid. Gentlemen, he cried in a loud voice, and bringing the 
handle of his pistol smartly on the head of the man nearest to 
him to emphasise his discourse, ‘ Mistress Pemberthy will oblige 
the company with a song. Order and attention for the lady.’ 

‘A song! a song!’ exclaimed the highwaymen, clapping their 
hands and stamping their heels upon the floor; and then, amidst 
the pause which followed, Sophie Tarne began a plaintive little 
ballad in a sweet, tremulous voice, which gathered strength as she 
proceeded. 

It was a strange scene awaiting the return of Reuben Pem- 
berthy, whose tall form stood in the doorway before Sophie had 
finished her sweet, simple rendering of an old English ballad. 
Reuben’s round blue eyes were distended with surprise, and his 
mouth, generally very set and close, like the mouth of a steel 
purse, was on this especial occasion, and for a while, wide open. 
Sophie Tarne singing her best to amuse this vile and disorderly 
crew, who sat or stood around the room, half drunk, and 
with glasses in their hands, pipes in their mouths, and the for- 
midable old-fashioned horse-pistols in their pockets. Stango was 
more than half drunk, and, having got over his objection to 
Mrs. Pemberthy, was encircling her waist with his arm, but 
whether to keep himself from falling, or the old lady from shaking, 
it was difficult to determine ; and Mrs. Tarne was weeping bitterly 
in one corner and refusing to be comforted by Kits, who was 
offering her about three quarters of a pint of brandy in a mug. 

And who was the handsome man with the long black flowing 
chair, and pale face, standing by Sophie’s side—his Sophie !—in 
a suit of soiled brocade and tarnished lace, with a Ramalie 
cocked hat under his arm, and a pistol in his hand? The leader 
of these robbers, by Heaven! the very man who had stopped 
him on the king’s highway three hours ago, and taken every 
stiver which he had brought away from Barnet; who had, with 
the help of these other scoundrels getting mad drunk on his 
brandy, taken away his horse and left him bound to a gate by the 
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roadside, because he would not be quietly robbed, but must make 
a fuss over it, and fight and kick in a most unbecoming fashion, 
and without any regard for the numbers by whom he had been 
assailed. 

‘I did not think you could sing like that,’ said the captain 
quietly, and in a low voice, when Sophie had finished her song 
and a great shout of approval was echoing throughout the farm, 
and many hundred yards beyond it. 

‘You have not got the horses ready,’ said Sophie, becoming 
aware that he was still at her side. ‘You said—you pro- 
mised : 

‘I could not leave you whilst you were singing. Did you 
know that was my mother’s song?’ 

‘How should I know that?’ 

‘No—no. But how strange—how—ah! there is your brother 
at the door. I have had the honour of meeting Master Pemberthy 
of Finchley earlier this evening, I think. A brave young gentle- 
man; you should be proud of him.’ 

‘My bro oh! it is Reu. Oh! Reu, Reu, where have you 
been? Why did you not come before to help us—to tell us what 
to do?’ And Sophie Tarne ran to him and put her arms round his 
neck and burst into tears. It was not a wise step on Sophie’s 
part, but it was the reaction at the sight of her sweetheart, at a 
glimpse, as it were, of deliverance. 

‘There, there, don’t cry, Sophie, keep a stout heart,’ he whis- 
pered ; ‘if these villains have robbed us, they will not be trium- 
phant long. It will be my turn to crow presently.’ 

‘I—I don’t understand.’ 

‘I can’t explain now. Keep a good face—ply them with more 
drink—watch me. Well, my friends,’ he said in a loud voice, 
‘ you have stolen a march upon me this time; but I have got home, 
you see, in time to welcome you to Maythorpe, and share in your 
festivity. I’m a Pemberthy, and not likely to cry over spilt milk. 
More liquor for the gentlemen, you wenches, and be quick with 
it. Captain, here’s to you and your companions, and next time 
you catch a Pemberthy, treat him more gently in return for a 
welcome here. More liquor, girls—the gentlemen are thirsty after 
their long ride.’ 

Reuben drank to the healths of the gentlemen by whom he 
was surrounded; he was very much at home in his own house; 
very cool and undismayed, having recovered from his surprise at 
finding an evening party being celebrated in his house. The 
highwaymen were too much excited to see anything remarkable 
in the effusion of Reuben Pemberthy’s greeting ; these were law- 
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less times, when farmers and highwaymen were often in accord, 
dealt in each other’s horses, and drove various bargains at odd 
seasons and in odd corners of the market-places; and Reuben 
Pemberthy was not unknown to them, though they had treated 
him with scant respect upon a lonely country road, and when they 
were impressed by the fact that he was riding homewards with 
well-lined pockets after a day’s huckstering. They cheered 
Mr. Pemberthy’s sentiments, all but the captain, who regarded 
him very critically, although bowing very low whilst his health 
was drunk. 

‘My cousin, and my future bride, gentlemen, will sing you 
another song. And I don’t mind following suit myself, just to 
show there is no ill-feeling between us. And our worthy captain, 
he will oblige after me, Iam sure. It may be a good many years 
before we meet again.’ 

‘It may,’ said the captain, laconically. 

‘I—I cannot sing any more, Reuben,’ cried Sophie. 

‘Try, Sophie, for all our sakes, Our home’s sake—the home 
they would strip, or burn to the ground, if they only had the 
chance.’ 

‘Why do you wish to keep them here?’ Sophie whispered 
back to him. 

‘I was released by a troop of soldiers who were coming in this 
direction,’ he said hurriedly ; ‘they have gone on towards Finch- 
ley in search of these robbers, but failing to find them, they will 
return here as my guests till morning. That was their promise.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

Sophie could not say more. Reuben had left her side and 
was talking and laughing with Stango as though he loved him, 
clapping him boisterously between the shoulders, asking him if 
he were making a match of it with his mother—who was ‘a 
youngish widow, mind you, and with siller to spare’; and luring 
him away from his affectionate contiguity with the trembling 
one by a challenge to deep drinking at the replenished sideboard. 

‘Your sweetheart, then, this cock-o’--the-game ?’ said the cap- 
tain to Sophie, as he approached her once more. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘“T had need wish you much joy, for I see but a little toward 
it,” as the poet says,’ he remarked bluntly ; ‘ he will not make you 
a good husband.’ 

‘You cannot say that.’ 

‘It’s a hard face that will look into yours, mistress, ind when 
trouble comes it will not look pleasantly. You are going to sing 
again? Iam glad.’ 
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‘You promised to go away—long since.’ 

‘I did. But the host has returned, and I distrust him. I 
am waiting now to see the end of it.’ 

‘No—no—I hope not. Pray go, sir.’ 

‘Is there danger ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

*I thought so. I am fond of danger, 1 have told you. It 
braces me up—it—why are you so pale?’ 

‘You have been kind to me, and you have saved me from 
indignity. Pray take your men away at once.’ 

‘They will not go, and I will not desert them.’ 

‘For my sake—do!’ 

‘A song, a song. No more love-making to-night, captain. 
A song from the farmer’s pretty lass,’ cried out the men. 

And then Sophie began to sing again—this time a love-song, 
the song of a maiden waiting for her soldier-boy to come back 
from the wars, a maiden waiting for him, listening for him, hear- 
ing the tramp of his regiment on the way towards her. She 
looked at Captain Guy as she sang, and with much entreaty in her 
gaze; and he looked back at tg from under the cock of his hat, 
which he had pulled over his brows; then he wavered, and stole 
out of the room. Kits was at the door, still with his mug of 
brandy in his hand; Guy seized him by the ear, and took him out 
with him into the fresh air, where the white frost was, and where 
the white mvon was shining now. 

‘The soldiers are after us, and know where we are, Kits. 
Pitch that em away.’ 

‘By 

‘ And get the horses aay quick. I will be with you in a 
moment.’ 

He walked along the garden path in front of the big old farm, 
swung wide the farm-gates, and propped them open. Then he 
went down on all-fours and put his ear tothe frost-bound country 
road and listened. ‘ Yes,’ he added, ‘two miles away, and coming 
on sharp; why not let them come? What does it matter 
how soon?’ He strode back, however, with quick steps. Five 
minutes afterwards he was at the door of the farm parlour again, 
with his cloak over his shoulder, and his riding-whip in his hand. 
Reuben Pemberthy, apparently the worse for liquor already, but 
with two very watchful glittering blue eyes in his head, had begun 
to sing in his turn, when Captain Guy very unceremoniously in- 
terrupted him. 

‘ Boys, the redcoats are upon us,’ he shouted. ‘Each man to 
his horse.’ 
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‘We are betrayed, then !’ 

‘We won’t goand leave all the good things in this house,’ cried 
Stango. ‘ Why, it’s like the Bank of England upstairs, and I have 
the keys—I P 

‘Stango, I shall certainly put a bullet through your head if 
you attempt to do anything more save to thank our worthy host 
for his hospitality, and give him up his keys. Do you hear?’ he 
thundered forth. ‘ Will you hang us all, you fool, by your delay ?’ 

The highwaymen were scurrying out of the room now—a few 
in too much haste to thank the givers of the feast, the others 
bowing and shaking hands in mock burlesque of their chief. 
Stango had thrown down his keys and run for it. 

‘Sorry we must leave you, Master Pemberthy,’ said the captain, 
‘but I certainly have the impression that a troop of horse soldiers 
is comingi n this direction. Pure fancy, probably; but one cannot 
risk anything in these hard times. Your purse, sir, which I took 
this afternoon—I shall not require it. Buy Mistress Sophie a 
wedding present with it. Good-night.’ 

He bowed low, but he didnot smile till he met Sophie’s frightened 
looks, then he bowed still lower, hat in hand, and said good-night 
with a funny break in his voice and a longing look in his dark 
eyes that Sophie did not readily forget. 

It was all like a dream after the highwaymen had put spurs 
to their horses and galloped away from Maythorpe Farm. 





It will be fifteen years come next winter-time since the ‘ Minions 
of the Moon’ held high carnival at the farm of Reuben Pemberthy. 
Save that the trees about the homestead are full of rustling green 
leaves, and there is sunshine where the white frost lay, the farm 
looks very much the same; the great thatched roof has taken a 
darker tinge, and all the gold in it has turned to grey, and the 
walls are more weather-beaten than of yore, but it is the old farm 
still, standing ‘ four-square,’ with the high road to Finchley 
winding over the green hill yonder like a great white dusty 
snake. Along the road comes a horseman at full speed, as though 
anxious to find a shelter before nightfall, for the king’s highway 
in this direction is no safer than it used to be, and people talk of 
Abershaw and Barrington, and a man with sixteen strings to his hat, 
who are busy in this direction. But the days are long now, and 
it wants some hours before sundown, when the traveller leaps from 
his horse and stands under the broad eaves of the porch, where the 
creepers are growing luxuriantly and are full of fair white flowers. 

The traveller is a good horseman, though he has passed the 
heyday of his youth—it is not for some three minutes afterwards 
Cc 
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that his man-servant, hot and blown and powdered thick with dust, 
comes up on horseback after him and takes charge of his master’s 
steed. The master is a man of forty years or more, and looking 
somewhat older than his years, his hair being very grey. He 
stoops a little between the shoulders, too, when off his guard, 
though he can look straight and stalwart enough when pushed to 
it. He is very dark—a fiercer sun than that which shines on 
England has burnt him a copper colour—and he has a moustache 
that Munchausen might have envied. 

He knocks at the door and asks if Master Reuben Pemberthy 
‘can be seen at a moment’s notice. The maid-servant looks surprised, 
but says, ‘ My mistress is within, sir.’ 

‘Reuben Pemberthy’s wife, that is,’ he mutters, pulling 
thoughtfully at his long moustache. ‘ Ah! well, perhaps she will see 
me.’ 


‘What name shall I say?’ 

‘Sir Richard Isshaw; but she will not know the name.’ 

He stands in the hall looking about him critically ; his man- 
servant, still mounted, goes slowly back towards the roadway with 
his master’s horse and his own, where he remains in waiting. 
Presently Sir Richard Isshaw is shown into the farm parlour, 
very cool and full of shadow, with great green plants on the 


broad recesses of the open window, and bees buzzing about them 
from the outer world. 

A young woman in deep widow’s weeds rises as he enters, and 
makes him one of those profound curtseys which were considered 
appropriate for the fair sex to display to those high in rank and 
honour in the good old days when George was king. Surely a 
young woman still, despite the fifteen years that have passed, 
with a young supple figure and a pleasant unlined face. Eighteen 
years and fifteen only make thirty-three, and one can scarcely 
believe in time’s inroads, looking upon Sophie Pemberthy. The 
man cannot. He is surprised, and he looks at her through tears 
in his dark eyes. 

‘You asked to see Mr. Reuben Pemberthy,’ she says sadly. 
‘You did not know that ; 

‘No, I did not know,’ he says, a little huskily; ‘I am a 
stranger to these parts. I have been long abroad.’ 

_* May I inquire the nature of your errand, Sir Richard ?’ she 
asks in a low voice; ‘though I am afraid I cannot be of any 
service now as regards any business of the farm.’ 

‘ How is that?’ he asks steadily, keeping his gaze upon her. 

‘The farm passes to Mr. Pemberthy’s cousin in a few days’ 
time.’ 
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‘Indeed! Then you——’ 

He pauses half-way for a reply, but it is long in coming. 
Only the humming of the bees disturbs the silence of the room. 

‘Then you leave here ?’ he concludes at last. 

‘Yes, It is only the male Pemberthys who rule,’ she says. 

‘ Your—your children ?’ 

‘ My one little boy, my dear Algy, died before his father. It 
was a great disappointment to my husband that he should die. 
We female Pemberthys,’ she says, with a sudden, real bright little 
smile that settles down into sadness again very quickly, ‘do not 
count for a great deal in the family.’ 

‘How long has Mr. Pemberthy been dead ?’ 

‘Six months.’ 

‘You are left poor?’ he says very quickly now. 

‘I—I don’t think you have a right to ask me such a question, 
sir.’ 

‘I have no right,’ he replies. ‘These are foreign manners, 
Excuse them, please. Don’t mind me.’ 

Still he is persistent. 

‘From son to son’s son, and the women left anywhere and any- 
how—that is the Pemberthy law, I expect. I have seen the 
workings of such alaw before. Not that I ought to complain,’ he 
adds with a forced laugh—a laugh that Mrs. Pemberthy seems 
suddenly to remember—‘ for I have profited thereby.’ 

‘Indeed!’ says the farmer’s widow, for the want of a better 
answer at the moment. 

‘Iam a younger son, but all my brothers have been swept 
away by wars or pestilence, and I am sent for in hot haste—I who 
had shaken the dust of England from my feet for fifteen years,’ 

‘Fifteen years ?’ 

‘Almost. Don’t you recollect the last time I was in this room ?’ 

‘ You—in this room, Sir Richard!’ 

‘Yes; try and remember when that was. I have only come to 
look at the old place and you, just for once, before I go away again. 
Try and think, Mistress Pemberthy, as I used to call you.’ 

She looks into the red, sunburnt face, starts, blushes, and 
looks away. 

‘Yes, [remember. You are 

‘Well!’ 

‘Captain Guy!’ 

‘Yes, that is it, Richard Guy Isshaw, the younger son who went 
wholly to the bad—who turned highwayman—whom you saved. 
The only one out of the eight—the rest were hanged at Tyburn and 
Kennington, poor devils; and I thought I would ride over and 
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thank you, and see you once more. Your husband would have 
hanged me, I dare say—but there, there, peace to his soul.’ 

‘Amen,’ whispers Sophie Pemberthy. 

‘You saved me. You set me thinking of my young mother, 
who died when I was a lad and loved me much too well. And you 
taught me there were warm and loving hearts in the world; and 
when I went away from here, I went away from the old life. I 
cannot say how that was—but,’ shrugging his shoulders, < so it 
was.’ 

‘It was a call,’ said Sophie piously. 

‘A call to arms, for I went to the wars. And what is it now 
that brings me back here to thank you—an old time-worn repro- 
bate turned soldier—and turned respectable !—what is that ?’ 

‘T don’t know.’ 

‘ Another call, depend upon it. A call to Maythorpe, where I 
expected to find a fat farmer and his buxom partner, and a crowd of 
laughing boys and girls—where I hoped I might be of help to some 
of them, if help were needed. And,’ he adds, ‘I find only you— 
and you, just the same fair, bright girl I left behind me long ago.’ 

‘Oh no.’ 

‘It is like a dream. It is very remarkable to me; yes, it’s 
another call, Mistress Pemberthy, depend upon it.’ 

And it is not the last call either. The estate of Sir Richard 
Isshaw lies not so many miles from Maythorpe Farm that a good 
long ride cannot overcome the distance between them. And the 
man turned respectable —the real baronet—is so very much alone 
and out of place in his big house, and knows not what to do. 

And Mistress Pemberthy is very much alone too, and going 
out alone into the world—almost friendless, and with only two 
hundred pounds and perhaps the second best bed, who knows, as 
her share of her late loving but rather hard and unsympathetic 
husband’s worldly goods. 

And folk do say Finchley way that pretty Mistress Pemberthy 
will be Lady Isshaw before the winter sets in; and that will be 
exactly fifteen years since these two first set eyes upon each other. 


F, W. ROBINSON, 





Che Captain's Cigarette Case. 


A STORY OF PORTLAND PRISON. 


CuaPTer J. 


CapTaINn LESTER, of the 200th Regiment (the Scilly Islands Light 
Infantry), quartered at the Verne Citadel, Portland, had been 
spending the afternoon in Weymouth, and was now at five o’clock 
going back by train. Captain Lester was tall and fair, and 
heavily mustachioed, a good sportsman, somewhat brusque and 
haughty in manner, and not brilliant intellectually; in short, just 
such a gentleman and officer as you may see repeated over and 
over again in all the garrison-towns of England and her colonies 
all over the world. More about him need not now be said except 
that he was bored to death and rather thirsty—but that also is 
so common a condition of gentlemen in his class that it requires 
neither comment nor explanation here. 

The little train steamed slowly into Portland station, the long 
line of cabmen standing on their vehicles beyond the platforms 
clamoured for fares (and got very few, poor fellows, for it was 
early in the season yet, and a fine day and pleasant for walking). 
Captain Lester jumped out of the first-class smoking compart- 
ment in which he had come from Weymouth, pushed rather 
roughly past his only travelling companion, a young clergyman in 
spectacles and a blue ribbon, and shouldered his way through the 
crowd of alighting passengers. He was slackening his pace as he 
breasted the hill that lay between him and his quarters, and was 
feeling rather inclined to grumble at the warmth of the afternoon 
and the long slippery slopes of grass before him, when he heard 
a gentle voice behind him say :— 

‘Sir, I think you dropped this.’ 

He turned round and faced the young clergyman, his late 
fellow-traveller, who was coming up after him with a quick, 
springy walk, beaming through his spectacles with a pair of 
glistening blue eyes that seemed as if they would have been 
bright and clear enough without the aid of the lenses which gave 
them a benevolent and somewhat absurdly mild appearance. 
‘This’ turned out to be a silver cigarette case which Captain 
Lester particularly valued, and which he recollected having had 
recourse to in the train, so he thanked the finder rather warmly 
for his trouble in returning it. 
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‘Don’t mention it,’ was the answer. ‘I am going up to the 
convict prison, and shall walk through the barracks and the 
quarries, if I may. You dropped the case on the floor as you got 
out, and were too quick for me to call after you.’ 

Captain Lester reddened; he had been rude, he knew, in 
alighting, and he was not fond of clergymen, but this one seemed 
such a particularly harmless and cheery specimen of his profession, 
and spoke in such an attractive, penetrating voice, that the gal- 
lant soldier felt that some politeness was necessary, and they 
walked up the hill together, turning occasionally to admire the 
view. 

Portland Roads lay before them, with the guard-ship and the 
old ‘ Boscawen’ behind the sheltering sweep of the breakwater, 
looming big amid tenders, hulks, and barges like mother swans 
among a host of cygnets, or whales among a shoal of lesser fish, 
or what you will, but all lying very still and quiet in the glitter- 
ing blue water, with the Nothe Fort bright with white stone and 
green grass beyond, and again beyond that the smoke of Wey- 
mouth rising, and away to the right Osmington and Lulworth, 
Whitenose and St. Albans, the last losing itself in the hazy 
distance. 

The freshness and peace of the scene seemed particularly to 
impress the young clergyman. He explained that he had come 
two days before from a parish in the East End of London for 
three months, to take the duty of the chaplain of Portland Convict 
Prison in answer to an advertisement in the ‘Guardian,’ and he 
drew a grim picture of the scenes he had left, and the men among 
whom he habitually worked. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I quite expect to find old acquaintances among 
the convicts, and I hope I shall; many are excellent fellows in 
their way, if you care to study character; and much good work 
can be done among them if a man can and will doit. I particu- 
larly want to try the more educated class. I am told they are 
worse than the others, and one or two here, the Governor says, 
are quite unapproachable.’ And he stood drinking in the fresh 
air and looking ready to face any type of unbelief and vice, till 
Captain Lester could not help feeling a liking and admiration for 
his young companion. 

He was a rather ‘ sloping-shouldered’ youth, but with a deep 
chest and lissom figure, a little knock-kneed, perhaps, but evi- 
dently able to move lightly and deftly enough, while his blue 
eyes, clear skin, and wavy yellow hair added to the charm of his 
appearance. The two descended together into the moat that 
surrounds the fort, and entered the barrack square through the 
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long dark tunnel of a sallyport. Here, however, Captain Lester 
refused to part from his companion, insisting on Mr. Spence, as 
he called himself, coming into the ante-room and having a drink, 
‘A “lemon-squash,” of course,’ he added, glancing at the blue 
ribbon. 

Mr. Spence consented, and they strolled into the ante-room 
together. Two or three of Captain Lester’s brother officers were 
sitting smoking in mufti, and the officer on duty in uniform, with 
his patrol-jacket unbuttoned, looking rather dusty and cross. All 
rose and bowed to Mr. Spence with the slight stiffness affected by 
‘soldier-officers’ towards men outside their own profession, 
Drinks came, and soon Mr. Spence was wiping his spectacles, 
dimmed for the moment by the effervescence of a foaming lemon- 
and-soda, while his host solaced himself with what he termed a 
‘whisky-peg.’ They then lit cigars and walked through the 
ante-room into the billiard-room, where the young cleric rose still 
higher in his new friend's esteem by his apposite criticisms of the 
cigar he was smoking, and quite captivated Mr. Tim O’Brien, the 
rich subaltern of the regiment, who was practising the spot-stroke 
with unvarying want of success, by his appreciation of the diffi- 
culty of keeping a billiard table in order in the cold mists of Port- 
land Bill, and his suggestions as to drying the cloth and ironing 
the cushions. ‘I went in for billiards at Cambridge with a good 
many other small vices,’ he remarked in explanation. ‘It was 
there I used to keep my weeds in tea, as I was telling you just 
now; and, by-the-by, I nearly killed a worthy woman by doing 
so,’ he added. 

‘How the deuce was that?’ grunted Lester, blowing a cloud. 

‘Well, you see, she was my bed-maker, on L. stair (she 
always called it “ Hell,”’ he put in parenthetically), ‘and I sup- 
pose she did not understand why good tea should be wasted on 
bad cigars, so she took some out unknown to me, and decocted it 
in private. I dare say she was unprepared for the result; tea 
which had lain a year or two among some strongish Larranagas—I 
smoked Maduros in those days—would have absorbed a good deal 
of nicotine, I presume. Anyhow, the old lady was away for a 
week, and, I believe, nearly died. She never confessed to me, 
but I heard of it from her “ help,” and she never took my tea after 
that.’ 

Presently Mr. Spence took a cue, and had a game with Mr. 
O’Brien, whom he beat. Mr. O’Brien was far from proficient, so 
the feat hardly astonished the spectators. ‘I’m out of practice, or 
I should have won by more,’ Mr. Spence confided to them as 
he put on his long frock-coat again and said good-bye. It was 
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then time to dress for mess, and the young clergyman was setting 
out to walk to the chaplain’s quarters across the quarries alone, 
when some one looked out of the window and said, ‘ Hullo, there’s 
the Governor and Dimples!’ 

The Governor of the prison, Captain Crashaw, had come up to 
speak to the colonel of the regiment, and was talking to him, 
while his pretty little daughter, irreverently, but not inappropri- 
ately, nicknamed ‘ Dimples’ by the officers of the regiment, stood 
outside the mess-house laughing and playing with the odd half- 
dozen of terriers and odds and ends of doggy eccentricity that always 
accompany aregiment. Miss Crashaw was a pleasant and popular 
young lady, and knew how to enjoy herself. She had rather a 
monopoly of feminine beauty at Portland, where ladies are scarce ; 
indeed she was almost without a rival, and could afford to pick 
and choose. So when the young clergyman came out and was in- 
troduced to her, she gave him a cool little stare and a nod that 
was hardly a bow, and went on trying to make Alphonse, a black 
poodle belonging to one of the officers, jump over her parasol. 

‘T’ll bet two pair of gloves to one he won’t do it in three 
minutes, murmured Mr. Spence. Dimples looked up. Clergy- 
men who laid the odds in ‘twelve-buttoned suédes’ had not 
hitherto come within the range of her experience, but the new- 
comer returned her stare and repeated his offer. 

‘Is it on?’ he said. 

‘No bet!’ she replied, adding with a half-laugh. ‘I'm shocked 
at you, Mr. Spence.’ 

‘Let me walk home with you then,’ he answered, ‘and I'll 
prove to you that there is nothing shocking. Your way is through 
the quarries, and so is mine.’ 

‘Come along then, father will catch us up.’ 

‘And how is it clergymen always succeed with girls? Is it 
all spiritual conversation ?’ queried Mr. O’Brien, who had watched 
them together but had not overheard, and the black poodle, who 
alone heard his question, looked up sorrowfully as if he could have 
given an answer, and would have, if he had been able to talk. Per- 
haps, being black and gentlemanlike and generally held harmless, 
he may have occupied some such position in dog society as curates 
doin ours; but, be that as it may, he could not speak, and so only 
wagged his tail, and whimpered as he licked the young soldier’s 
hand. 
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CuyarTer II. 


THE rapidity with which Mr. Spence made friends with the 
officers of the gallant 200th, on the day of his first introduction 
to them, was only equalled by the extraordinary advances he 
made in the esteem of all who came in contact with him, during 
the three months of his stay at Portland. 

The Governor swore by him, and said he had never known a 
parson who made less fuss and did more work. His sermons were 
models of homely eloquence. The roughest prisoners received his 
ministrations with attention and respect, while that most unap- 
proachable of all convicts, James Ranken, better known as ‘1416’ 
or ‘ that blackguard 1416,’ a young man who had been sentenced 
to fifteen years’ penal servitude for two daring burglaries, after 
having long defied the efforts of the police to bring him to book 
for a series of card-sharping and gambling iniquities, not unmixed 
with a suspicion of forgery, used to receive him in his cell with 
a smile, and converse with him in a cheerful and friendly way. 

When this first occurred, the warders peeped in turns through 
the little round hole in the cell door, and told wondering tales to 
one another of how Ranken had driven all previous ministers of 
religion from his cell, with blasphemous abuse and ribald jests. 
These latter gibes the warders, and even the old Governor, had 
been rather fond of repeating to their friends, so the fame of the 
new chaplain’s success was soon widely known. Mr. Spence took 
all compliments on the subject quietly and modestly. 

‘I take an interest in all blackguards,’ he would say, ‘educated 
and uneducated alike. James Ranken is only a bad specimen of 
the former class, and will, I hope, be a credit tome some day, with 
many of his fellows.’ 

Some one remonstrated with him on the risk he ran from an 
unforeseen assault. 

‘I disagree with you,’ he said, ‘but I will be careful, and I 
shall be glad if a warder will keep an eye on us while I am in 
that cell.’ 

And an old warder promised that some one always should. 

It was noticed that the Governor’s daughter, little Miss Dimples, 
kept up the acquaintance she had begun, and for so light-hearted 
a young lady showed much sympathy with the young clergyman’s 
work, though she frankly acknowledged to feeling still more for 
him personally. 

It was said that they had been met wandering together in an 
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unfrequented spot on Portland Bill, and even that a black-sleeved 
arm had been suddenly withdrawn from a slender waist; but stories 
of this kind were seldom repeated in the mess of the 200th, not 
because military officers never gossip, but because Mr. O’Brien 
did not like to hear of such proceedings on the part of Dimples, 
and besides, they were only Weymouth scandal, as every one knew. 

Even the sick and aged in outlying Portland villages felt the 
young man’s presence, and he used to take long rambles among 
the rocks and quarries, botanising, geologising, and doing good 
works in a simple and unobtrusive way that was charming to 
behold. 

However, three months must come to an end, and the chaplain 
of the convict establishment was due to return in two days. Mr. 
Spence, who had long been an honorary member of the mess at the 
citadel, was dining there for the last time. For the last time he 
had dilated to his hearers on his zeal in the cause of his Temper- 
ance Mission-House in the East End, his interest in the convicts 
and the budding virtues of his particular convict James Ranken. 
For the last time he lit a cigarette and entered the billiard-room 
for a farewell match with Captain Lester. 

‘Come along, “ Hairpin,” and see them play,’ said Tim O’Brien. 

‘ Not worth while,’ answered Mazy, another subaltern, whose 
long thin legs had gained him his sobriquet. ‘ Lester never plays 
up unless he has money on.’ 

‘ But he has money on,’ was the reply ; ‘ they play two hundred 
up for a sovereign.’ 

‘The parson play for a sovereign!’ ejaculated Mazy. 

‘Yes, why not? he says it will go to his Temperance-Mission 
House if he wins.’ 

‘Well, I suppose a parson and a_ blue-ribbonite playing 
billiards for the red, red gold in the cause of a tea-and-bun shop 
is not to be seen every day ; let’s go and look on.’ 

And they went. 

Ina corner of the billiard-room a small group was hearing from 
a stout major, who loved the gossip of the Weymouth clubs, how 
certainly Mr. Spence had been brought to book by little Miss Cra- 
shaw at a Rodwell tea-party that very afternoon. Indeed, though 
the very words he had used were unrecorded, her part in the trans- 
action was, for in a pause of the conversation she had been heard 
to murmur, with a lisp she was said to affect only in moments of 
extreme tenderness, ‘Mr. Thpenthe, if you love me, thay tho; 
if you don’t love me, thay tho; if you love me and don’t like to 
thay tho, thqueethe my hand.’ But this again was only Weymouth 
scandal, of course. 
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Whatever the truth was, Mr. Spence’s love affairs had in no 
way unsteadied his hand or dimmed his eye, for he beat Captain 
Lester at billiards, and in a pool which followed he succeeded in 
pocketing a very fair amount, all of which he proclaimed his 
intention of devoting to the welfare of his parishioners. 

‘Don’t you think,’ whispered O’Brien .the open-handed to his 
neighbour, ‘that we might send the hat round for the little 
beggar’s Mission, as he calls it? He’s a good little chap, and 
very hard up, I expect.’ 

No sooner said than done. A forage cap was handed round; 
and in a few minutes a pile of gold and silver amounting to about 
141. 10s. was lying in a little glittering pyramid at the bottom 
of it. Mr. Spence thanked them profusely, tears of gratitude 
dimming his spectacles. 

‘This will indeed help me,’ he said, ‘and I shall take a larger 
room at once.’ Then, looking at the amount collected, ‘I cannot 
carry all this about with me. Cannot one of you give me a cheque 
for the amount ?’ 

‘I will, cried O’Brien. ‘T’ll give you my cheque, and make 
it 150. for luck.’ 

‘I dare say your balance will stand it,’ murmured Mr. Spence, 
smiling. ‘ Quarter day is coming soon.’ 

‘Stand it, never fear, I’ve got a hundred and seventy at least 
lying at my banker’s ready for a horse I am going to buy, so that 
little bit of paper will be honoured in due course.’ 

And he wrote and signed the cheque in his sprawly, careless 
hand and gave it over, thrusting the handful of gold and silver 
into his breeches pockets with a laugh at the weight. 

Mr. Spence then shook hands all round and retired to his 
lodgings to bed. 


Cuaprer III. 


TuE following morning, just before sunrise, the 200th were 
roused to a man by an alarm from the prison. A warder rushed 
up to the guard-room, shouting inarticulately. A sentry charged 
in at full speed with bayonet fixed, after discharging his rifle at 
the regimental goat, which in the morning mists he took for an 
advanced guard of convicts attacking the citadel. The piece of 
ordnance kept ready for such occasions was discharged with 
startling effect. For a few minutes there were all sorts of 


‘rumours of a rising among the prisoners and the massacre of the 


Governor and his family. By the time, however, that the colonel 
had rushed down from his quarters attired in his dressing-gown 
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(followed at intervals by his wife and family in similar costume, 
calling on men and officers alike to save their lives from 
destruction), and restored order, and questioned the breathless 
warder, it was found that one convict, and only one, had escaped 
in the night, by ingeniously loosening the stones in the floor of 
his cell, crawling through a drain, and dropping a considerable 
height on to the road, where all trace of him was lost. 

‘ And how he could have loosed that stone without tools, and 
good ones too, no one knows but he,’ added the warder, in a tone 
almost of admiration. ‘ But he’s a deepone, he is, and always was.’ 

‘What sort of aman is he? Who is he?’ asked some one. 

‘Ah, he’s a deep one, he is, and always was, and his name is 
James Ranken!’ 

The inhabitants of Portland, when a prisoner escapes, always 
do their best to secure his recapture; and when it was known 
that. one had got out in the night, the quarry-men were soon one 
and all on the qui-vive. No boat was missing, and it was not 
supposed that he would have left the island on foot in his convict 
dress ; no one had been robbed of clothes, so every one agreed that 
the missing one was somewhere concealed on the ‘ Bill.’ The 
colonel posted sentries across the Chesil Beach and the long bleak 
stretch of road, which runs to the north side of it and forms the 
ouly connecting link between the island and the mainland. All 
the first morning and afternoon nothing was heard or seen of the 
lost one, but about six o’clock in the evening, as Captain Lester 
and one of the majors of the regiment were returning from a 
walk to the lighthouse, which stands as a warning to sailors on the 
farthest end of the Bill, they saw on the road ahead of them a 
crowd of quarry-men, soldiers, and fishermen dragging a grey 
and dusty object between them, which, as they quickened up to 
get a closer view, they soon perceived to be a man clothed in the 
drab dotted over with broad arrows that constitutes the attire of 
the rank and file of her Majesty’s prisoners. 

As the two officers drew nearer, however, something which 
attracted their attention in the appearance of the captive, who 
was vigorously remonstrating, caused Captain Lester to fix his 
eyeglass in his eye, and exclaim, ‘By Jove!’ while his companion 
fixed his eyeglass in his eye, and exclaimed, ‘By Jingo!’ and 
stopping the crowd by calling to two or three of their men who 
were in it, they pushed themselves among the sturdy Portlanders 
and stood face to face with Mr. Spence. 

Poor Mr. Spence! no longer clad in decent black, no longer 
rosy, clean, and comely, no longer spectacled and benign! In 
convict’s garments which seemed to have been dragged on to him 
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backwards, or, as the major afterwards said, ‘into which he seemed to 
have been shoved head foremost,’ the shoes unlaced, the buttons 
unfastened ; pale, dirty, and woe-begone, a cut on his forehead, 
from which the blood flowed, staining his face and clothes, the 
Reverend Arthur Spence looked as like a juvenile villain as any 
young clergyman usually of decent appearance would look, in 
what are acknowledged to be the most hideous and repulsive 
garments that the mind of man ever devised or the fingers of man 
ever constructed. 

Loudly he appealed for help and eagerly he told his story, 
while the soldiers and Portlanders, baulked of the reward they had 
already prospectively shared in good liquor, listened in sulky silence 
around. 

He had been going to visit the sick wife of a coastguard at 
the station near the lighthouse, whose husband he had become ac- 
quainted with on his walks, and was chipping a stone in one of 
the small disused quarries on the way, when the escaped convict 
Ranken had fallen on him from behind, thrown him to the ground, 
and as he lay bleeding and half-stunned stripped him of his 
clothes, thrusting him into his convict’s garments in exchange. 
‘ And then,’ he continued, ‘ this man, whom I have talked to and 
prayed over by the hour, tied my thumbs together behind me 
with a piece of string from my own pocket (a most effective 
method of handcuffing), and fastened me to the stump of a tree, 
telling me as he went away that he was sorry he could not stay 
and preach me a sermon in his turn on Christian charity and the 
blessings of liberty!’ 

Poor Mr. Spence! he was conducted back to his lodgings to 
change his clothes, and went to Weymouth that night to return 
to London by the first train next day. 

The convict’s escape was considered of sufficient importance 
for a detective from London to be sent down to investigate it. 
He spent much time with his head down the hole by which 
Ranken had escaped, and still more at the regimental canteen 
and various public-houses on the island, interviewing warders and 
soldiers, which left him about as wise as when he came. One 
day, however, Mr. Parkiss—that was the detective’s name—was 
captured by Lieut. Mazy, a subaltern with whom the reader is 
already slightly acquainted, and brought, a not unwilling prisoner, 
to the mess-house, where he sat on a wooden chair with a shiny 
leather cushion, a stiff wooden little man with shiny eyes and 
shiny hair, and looked as wise as he could, and as dignified withal, 
for the subalterns present were inclined to chaff him, and the 
dignity of the law was at stake. Drinks were brought which Mr. 
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Parkiss declined, helping himself as he did so, however, to a 
liberal go of ‘whisky cold,’ and breaking forth soon under its 
genial influence into an account of manifold experiences in the 
pursuit of various criminals, and especially of James Ranken, 
whom he had assisted in arresting before, and whom he seemed 
to regard in some way as his special property. 

‘You see they are a warmish lot,’ he said, ‘and I’ve known 
them all——’ and then on he went with an account of James 
Ranken’s grandfather, hanged for a burglary at Winchester gaol, 
in the good old days; his father, who grew rich in the city, 
managing and floating many companies, till some of his little 
games were found out, and he strangled himself in his cell at 
Newgate with his braces. 

But he had been rich and prosperous, had James’s father, and 
sent his son to college, where he did well till he took to New- 
market, and the blood of his ancestors asserted itself. Then he 
married the daughter of a publican who kept billiard tables and 
a betting book, not a hundred miles from Jesus Lane, a pretty 
girl enough and clever too, and handy with her pencil; indeed 
Mr. Parkiss was not sure she had not had a good deal to do with 
the forgeries James had been tried for and acquitted of a year 
before his final conviction. 

‘Could not you catch her, Mr. Parkiss ?’ said the ‘ Hairpin,’ 
who was getting rather tired of his importation, and anxious to 
get rid of him. ‘Ain’t you sharp enough to collar a woman ?’ 

‘It takes a very sharp one for such women as that, young sir,’ 
answered Mr. Parkiss, rather nettled; but the ‘Hairpin’ only 
stretched his long thin legs, and replied slowly and languidly— 

‘Well, I believe I might have caught your man, if I’d known 
him!’ 

‘ How so, sir?’ 

‘I went on leave the day he escaped, and travelled into Wey- 
mouth with a parson, much such a man as Ranken might have 
been, clean shaved, healthy-looking chap, very sunburnt.’ 

‘So he would be,’ nodded Mr. Parkiss, grimly. ‘ But they clip 
convict’s beards, they don’t shave them. He must have been 
shaved in the town on his way to the station.’ 

‘ He had yellow hair, very short,’ added Mazy. 

‘ Yellow it might be if he dyed it, it is dark-brown by nature. 
Trust an artful bird like that not to wear a wig by daylight! 
Young sir,’ concluded Mr. Parkiss, after thoughtfully draining 
his glass and setting it down as he rose to go, ‘ you have missed 
an opportunity of serving the Queen that you may never have 


again.’ 
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‘My good man, the beggar asked me what I thought of the 
Bishop of London as a preacher, and I told him to go to 
Hades !’ 


CHapTer IV. 


THE next morning Mr. O’Brien startled the decorum of the 
mess-room at breakfast by suddenly bursting into a flow of lan- 
guage of a character to draw down severe remonstrance from the 
senior officer present. In explanation he tossed across the table 
a note from his bankers to the effect that his account being over- 
drawn, he was requested, etc., etc. 

‘ How the deuce can it be overdrawn ?’ was all he had to say, 
as he went through the counterfoils of his cheque-book. A tele- 
gram to London brought him his pass-book and paid-in cheques, 
and, lo and behold! the cheque given to Mr. Spence for his Tem- 
perance Mission was shown to be for a hundred and fifty, instead 
of fifteen pounds. Mr. O’Brien’s large and spreading handwriting 
had left lots of room for a very cleverly made alteration and addi- 
tion. This was not all: two cheques given by the prison chaplain 
to his young substitute for seven and eight pounds respectively 
nearly sent their worthy donor into an apoplectic fit by turning 
up in a blue envelope from the bank as honoured to the tune of 
seventy and eighty pounds, which accounted for that usually 
prudent cleric having also overdrawn his account. 

No letters ever drew, an answer from Mr. Spence; nor could 
Mr. Parkiss, who was again called in, discover his whereabouts. 
The only Reverend Arthur Spence in the East End of London 

| had a bald head, a consumptive wife, and thirteen children, and 
was not even worth arresting on suspicion. 

Later on, poor little ‘ Dimples,’ who had nearly cried her blue 
eyes out at receiving back seventeen letters in succession from 
the dead letter office, got a Christmas card indorsed ‘To dear 
little Dimples, with apologies for bad behaviour from A. 8.’ 

It bore the Spanish postmark, and consoled her mightily for 
a time, till she consoled herself still better by marrying O’Brien ; 
but the real explanation of the Reverend Arthur's disappearance 
came three years later. The regiment was then at Aldershot, and 
Captain Lester, become a major, was on leave, staying with the 
O’Briens in Ireland. He had come down late to breakfast one 
morning, and, on opening a packet containing forwarded letters, 
looked up saying, ‘Hullo, Tim, here’s one for you that has followed 
the regiment round a long way. Who’s your Yankee friend? 
Lady, too?’ 


Ves oe ?. 
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Mrs. O’Brien looked up from pouring out tea as if she would 
have liked to peep inside it, but waited like a dutiful young wife 
till her husband should be pleased to satisfy her curiosity. That 
worthy did not hurry himself; men never do when people want 
them to. However, when he had finished the rest of his corre- 
spondence, he took it up and opened it, gave a long whistle, and 
read the contents aloud. 

‘Dear Tim,—This is to congratulate you on getting your 
company, and to pay my debts. I must apologise for altering the 
cheque, and now return you a hundred and seventy-two pounds 
ten shillings, being the hundred and fifty pounds with five per 
cent, interest for three years. James has done the sum for me 
himself; he is very careful about accounts, which I never shall be. 
Please pay out of it the fifteen pounds subscribed by your regi- 
ment, to some East End Charity. Iam now sending a draft for 
what I was obliged to borrow, to the Portland chaplain. My 
husband and I find commerce and social intercourse pleasanter 
and more profitable in America than either ever were in England, 
and I hope we may come across you out here some day. At pre- 
sent we are having a lovely time in New York, but go back west 
in a week. 

‘Give my kind regards to Captain Lester; tell him from me 
that his stand-off manner is charming to a woman, but to a curate 
a little alarming. I always rather admire “side.” Tell him, too, 
that a careful man does not carry a silver cigarette case in his 
coat-tail pocket, there are so many pickpockets about, and they 
do not always return what they get hold of. My dear James will 
be jealous if I write a longer letter, but unites in thanking all you 
dear good fellows of the 200th for your kindness to me at Port- 
land three years ago.—Yours very sincerely, 

‘MADELEINE RANKEN. 


‘P.S. I saw in an old “Queen” that you have married Dimples; 
take care of her, she is a dear little girl, but a bit of a flirt. Give 
her my best love. 

M. R., or, as you will both remember me best, 
ARTHUR SPENCE.’ 


ARCHIE FAIRBAIRN. 
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Madeleine, the Fisher Girl, 





D is now the only town in the North of France where the 
Carnival is still really kept in all its glory, and this féte is the 
excuse for every extravagance. 

The fisher and factory girls save up sou by sou from their 
earnings to buy costumes for this great festival, and in every 
household, however poor, crépes (a species of pancake) are made. 

On this Carnival evening the streets presented such a crowded 
appearance that it was almost impossible to pass through them, 
and every kind of déguisement was to be seen, from the splendid 
princely costume to the tattered one of some jester. 

The Carnival fell later than usual this year, and the weather 
was mild and warm. 

A little group of masques were pushing their way through 
the throng, and a stout girl, dressed up in brilliant and trumpery 
finery, uttered expletives of no very refined kind ; she joked with 
everybody, and accepted kisses with much complacency. 

Many turned round to look, and their eyes fell with admiration 
upon a tall slight figure who seemed to shrink from the bold 
glances that tried to pierce the velvet lowp that partially covered 
her face. 

Her costume was the modest neat one of a fisher girl. A 
checked shawl was tied round her shoulders, and her short striped 
petticoat displayed red-stockinged feet in sandals. The tiny head 
had a small woollen handkerchief fastened round it, and the hair 
—of which a mass of little gold-tinted brown lovelocks escaped 
on the forehead and neck—was plaited and coiled up close to it. 

Her companion, to whose arm she clung, wore a red cotton 
domino and a hideous masque. 

The fisher girl was the pretty Madeleine—wne dihainbe de 
grenades—and her two cousins, Jean Jennequin and his sister 
Caroline. Madeleine had yielded with much reluctance to the 
entreaties of her relatives to join them, for her fiancé, Grand 
Pierre (thus named on account of his powerful handsome frame 
that towered above all others), had left a few days before for 
the fishing in the Northern seas. They would have been married 
before his departure, but, besides the fisher girl being very young 
—only sixteen—they were both very poor, and Pierre’s hard toil 
out there was to bring in sufficient money to enable them to set 
D 
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up en ménage on his return. They were passionately fond of 
each other, and Madeleine’s heart was sick at his absence, and 
the rattles whirled in her face and the shrill whistling made her 
start and wince. Ah, if Pierre had been there, how different she 
would have felt! and pressed against his strong frame she would 
have laughed at it all! 

The most powerful reason that induced her to come out was 
the desire to keep her cousin Jean, a delicate youth of about 
nineteen, from the cabaret; for she knew that without her he 
would spend his night there, though while she was on his arm 
there was no fear of his wishing to do so. 

She had refused to dress up, but, to pass as much unnoticed 
as possible, had put on a small velvet lowp. 

However, the graceful set of the head on the shoulders, the 
pretty figure, were much noticed. 

Her cousin was as dissimilar to her as possible, being red- 
haired, freckled, and vulgar. Her jealousy and envy of Madeleine 
were very great, for she would much have wished Pierre for her 
own homme; and now, as she saw the admiration she excited, a 
bitter angry look came over her face. 

A masque had been persistently following them. He was 
dressed as a cavalier in black velvet and large hat and feather. 
He came up near enough sometimes to whisper a few words in 
Caroline’s ear, and then her mouth smiled a cruel triumphant smile, 

The crowd became more and more dense and compact. A 
group of masques, dressed up as demons, in scarlet, threw them- 
selves in the throng, and one of them, seizing Madeleine’s supple 
waist, whirled her rapidly round, while another took Caroline, 
whose harsh discordant voice, screaming with delight, was heard 
ringing out through the din and noise. 

Madeleine gave a scream of terror as she felt herself lifted off 
her feet, and when the cavalier who had followed them came to 
the rescue she almost fainted in his arms. The demon, her per- 
secutor, uttered a little cry of disdain at her weakness, and then 
went in search of bolder game. 

Madeleine’s cousins were nowhere to be seen, and, dazed and 
bewildered, she was thankful to accept the cavalier’s arm. As she 
touched it, however, she shrank back, as if an instinctive feeling 
of repulsion or of coming danger had seized her, but the next 
minute she reproached herself for her folly, and was pleased to lean 
upon her companion for protection as another group of white 
dominos bore down upon them. 

‘You had better take something to revive you,’ whispered the 
cavalier under his mask in a soft, respectful, disguised tone, 
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‘or you will never have the strength to find yourfriends. If they 
have left I will see you safely to your house, but you must first 
take a glass of eaw sucrée.’ 

‘You are very aimable,’ she answered, her voice still trembling 
with the fright she had had, ‘ but I am afraid my cousins will be 
uneasy. I should like to join them.’ 

‘It will be most difficult to find them,’ said her companion, 
‘and it is impossible you can walk in your present state of 
agitation.’ 

Without waiting for her reply, he hastily entered a brilliantly 
lighted café, and, conducting her to a white marble table, offered 
her a chair with a stately bow. 

Madeleine was pleased to sink down into it, and when the cool 
water came it seemed most grateful to her hot lips. 

Her mask in the scuffle had fallen off, and her soft brown 
eyes and her brunette’s skin and pure profile were lit up by the 
dazzling gas. 

Many stopped to look as they passed, and to cast a glance of 
envy at her companion. 

Bold-looking women drinking champagne stared at her with 
surprise, and muttered to one another, asking who she was. 

‘ He is easy to recognise,’ they muttered, ‘ but la petite, is she 
a grisette déguisée, or what ?’ 

A young cavalry officer, much flushed with wine and excite- 
ment, suddenly started up. 

‘I will find out,’ he said. 

He went and shook hands with the cavalier, who appeared 
much irritated at seeing him. 

‘Introduce me to Mademoiselle, mon cher?’ he asked. ‘Do 
not keep her to yourself. What a joli minois !’ 

And as he spoke he touched her hand caressingly. 

Madeleine seemed suddenly to realise by the tone and gesture 
the false and compromising position in which she was placed. She 
recoiled with horror from the familiarity of the words and touch 
and the jeering laugh of the women behind her. 

She rose hastily with a burning flush on her face. 

‘If you will not take me I will return alone,’ she cried, and 
rushing out arrived home panting and breathless. 

The cavalier, furious at losing her, gave an insolent reply to 
the young officer, and the next instant glass fell with a tremendous 
crash, women screamed, and loud angry voices cried out, and the 
two men had exchanged words that could never be forgotten and 
that were impossible to be withdrawn. 

The masque—who was no other than M, de Merville, a dissi- 
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pated young man and a great séductewr—insisted upon the young 
officer’s making excuses, but this the latter would not do, declaring 
that a French officer never asked pardon. The only possible 
sequel to the quarrel was a duel, and on the following morning— 
Ash Wednesday—when the pious people were flocking to church 
to have their foreheads crossed with ashes, the two men met 
across the frontier in Belgium. 

The young officer looked pale and livid. He had slept heavily 
some hours of the night, then had awakened to the frightful 
reality that he had most likely compromised all his future by a 
few light words. 

His mother, with much economy, had saved enough to place 
him at St. Cyr, and this was the end of it! 

M. de Merville, calm and self-possessed—it was not his first 
duel—looked proudly and defiantly at his antagonist. 

The witnesses, touched by the pallor of the officer’s youthful 
face, still tried to mend matters, but the boy refused all what he 
called dishonour. 

Swords were the weapons used, and the lookers-on uttered a 
ery of horror as the young sub-lieutenant fell, mortally wounded. 

‘My mother! my poor mother!’ he gasped out, and then he 
lost consciousness. 

He was carried back to the town and his parents telegraphed 
for. He revived a little, and was able to take the derniers sacre- 
ments, but when his mother arrived all that was left of the 
brilliant young officer was a mutilated corpse. 

All D attended the young officer’s funeral. Speeches were 
made over his grave, and a general feeling of indignation wasaroused 
against M. de Merville, who was arrested. It was rumoured that 
unfair play had been employed in the use of the weapons, and that 
the affair must be strictly investigated. 

The tragedy was the subject of all conversations, and the 
newspapers were filled with more or less accurate details. Much 
speculation was made as to who was the girl with M. de Merville 
that night. 

Of course everybody concluded it was his mistress, for his 
character was too well known to Jeave any doubt about it. 

Some said it was a married woman, others a young girl of 
good family, &c. 

The news of the drama reached the Jennequins, but though 
Caroline understood it—for she had been bribed by M. de Merville 
to enable him to get Madeleine into his power—she held her 
tongue for fear of being mixed up in the affair, and the vile réle 
she had played discovered. 
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The summer before he had often gone to the sea to recruit 
his strength, worn out by dissipation. He had noticed directly 
the fisher girl, Madeleine, and had asked leave to make a sketch 
of her. Her grandparents, with whom she lived, had seen no 
harm in it, and, tempted by the golden recompense he promised, 
they had allowed her to pose. 

He had painted her leaning on her net on the yellow sands, 
with the dashing waves in the background. The young man soon 
found out the fascination and freshness of her beauty, and long 
before the picture was completed had pursued her with his 
admiration. 

But the young girl had given him no encouragement, and had 
shown him plainly how repugnant his love was to her. Pierre had 
been there then to defend her, and M. de Merville had slunk away 
before him. 

She was strangely moved now at the news, and thankful that 
her lover had not fallen a victim to her pursuer’s anger. Yet, as 
she had left the café before the quarrel, she had no idea of asso- 
ciating the cavalier with M. de Merville, or her own self with the 
mysterious light woman who had been his companion. 

Everything, too, was so exaggerated that it was almost impos- 
sible for her to find out that she was the heroine of the tragedy, 
and that her companion had been no other than M. de Merville, 
the poor young sub-lieutenant’s assassin. 

She said many actes de grace to the Ste. Vierge that Pierre had 
not felt the cold steel, and followed a neuvaine with the true 
fervency of her pure heart. 

She was as good and industrious as she was pretty, and, when 
the tide was favourable, her supple, graceful figure could be seen 
tramping over the golden sands, a heavy net on her shoulders, a 
coarse handkerchief tied over her head, to prevent the salt water 
getting into her bright eyes, her pretty feet and legs bare, and 
the curls blown on her ferehead. 

The other girls who accompanied her looked clumsy and awk- 
ward beside her, but they were all healthy and strong, and formed 
picturesque groups as they ran to the sea. They would return with 
dripping petticoats, and Madeleine then made a charming picture, 
her short skirt clinging to her rounded form, and little drops of 
water shining on the well-formed feet, on which sprays of seaweed 
still twined. 

After much toil, trouble, and pushing of the heavy nets, the 
shrimp-catchers would return’with their baskets sometimes only 
half full, but the grenades were all put together, boiled, and sent 
to the neighbouring market, thus bringing in a few sous. 
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Madeleine had worked harder than ever lately, and contrived 
to save a few francs to buy some articles for her trowsseau, and 
late at night she sat up working, when her grandparents were in 
bed. 

One evening, when the tide was low, she went to pick up 
mussels that clung to the woodwork by the pier. The morrow 
was Friday, and as there had been but little fish caught she knew 
there would be a good sale for them in the market. 

The purple mussels stuck in masses to the stones, and in 
among them seaweed entwined, binding them together. As they 
were wet and slippery, Madeleine had taken off her sabots, and her 
small feet came out as white as ivory on the dark shells. Some 
boys were fishing eels, and others crabs, and the boats in the dis- 
tance were stationary on the calm sea, quite smooth in the sultry 
evening. 

A happy smile curled Madeleine’s lips and showed the dimples 
round them. It was easy to see that sweet thoughts were in her 
mind. 

A little wiry man, who was picking his way with some trouble 
to approach her, stepping awkwardly as he did so, stood watching 
her with admiration for some minutes. 

‘M. de Merville has not bad taste,’ he said to himself; then, 
putting his black portfolio under his arm, was recalled to the 
business part of his errand, and, seeing no chance of reaching her 
without a broken leg or arm, called loudly to her. 

The girl, with still the bright dream of her lover in her heart, 
hastily approached, thinking that he was asking, as many strangers 
had done before, for information. She jumped agilely to where 
he stood, her well-made feet clinging to the rough rocky stones. 

‘It is you, Madeleine Jennequin, is it not?’ asked the little 
man in a piping falsetto voice. ‘ Do not be frightened, it is only 
a matter of form.’ 

To Madeleine a dark cloud seemed to rise suddenly and 
blacken the blue sea. She became deadly pale as her first 
thoughts flew to her lover. 

‘Pierre!’ she ejaculated. ‘* His boat e 

‘Pierre! What should I know of Pierre ?’ answered the little 
man, opening his portfolio and turning over some papers. ‘I 
repeat it is only a matter of form. You are summoned to appear 
in the court of Douai as a witness at the trial of M. de Merville. 
You will only have to say a few words to show the sub-lieutenant 
gave all provocation. Bah! it is nothing.’ 

‘M. de Merville!’ repeated Madeleine. ‘ What have I to do 
with it all ?’ 
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‘It is no good playing the innocente,’ cried the little man. 
‘Were you not at the café that night, and did the messiewrs 
not quarrel about your beaux yeuw? Are you not the cause of 
all aa 

And he went on explaining to her what he meant. 

She understood then that the cavalier was the man she hated— 
M. de Merville !—that it was she who had been the cause of a 
man’s death! And burying her face in her hands, as if to shut out 
some horrible sight, she burst into a passion of sobs. 

‘We will teach you what to say when you come to Douai,’ 
said her companion. ‘ We shall not eat you.’ 

But seeing she took no notice, so much was she overcome 
with grief, he shrugged his shoulders, for he was used to scenes 
of misery of all kinds, and left her. 

The old cwré, passing by some time later, saw her as he lifted 
his face from his breviary. It was he who had baptised her, giving 
her her premiere communion, and was her confessor, and he made 
her tell him now the cause of her grief. He looked grave at first 
when he heard of the Carnival, but convinced afterwards, by the 
artless way in which she narrated her story, that she was innocent 
of any light conduct with M. de Merville, he consoled and comforted 
her. 

‘T have relations at Douai,’ he said, ‘ and I will take you there 
myself, my poor child. I will pray for you till then, that you may 
be given courage to bear this trial.’ 

Soothed by the old man’s words, Madeleine returned home 
with a lighter heart, and as she prepared her grandparents’ frugal 
supper her face had regained much of its serenity. 


When the pécheuse de grenades appeared in court at M. de 
Merville’s trial in her simple fisher-girl’s costume, her pure childish 
face excited great interest, and much astonishment was felt that 
she should have been the prisoner’s—who was renowned for his 
bonnes fortunes—companion on that fatal Carnival evening. 
Men envied him what they considered his luck at having such a 
lovely mistress—for how could they believe in her innocence ?— 
and women studied her to try and copy her air naif that had such 
charm. 

She answered the questions put to her proudly and simply, 
but when she was asked what previous acquaintance she had had 
with M. de Merville a hot flush came over her cheeks as she 
thought of the caresses he had tried to force upon her, and people 
smiled as they saw her confusion, thinking it denoted her guilt. 

Her hands clutched a little cross—Pierre’s gift—round her 
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neck, as she thought how her lover had saved her from insult, 
and tears gathered on her long black lashes. 

It was clearly proved that the insult had come from the young 
sub-lieutenant, and after experts had been called in, swords 
measured, &c., nothing could be positively proved against M. de 
Merville, and he was acquitted! His friends flocked round to 
congratulate him, and many bold looks fell upon Madeleine as she 
came out of court, and jokes levied at the white-haired priest who 
was waiting to take her home. 

When she returned to her grandparents she felt aged by 
many years. 

That night, before she undressed, she looked out for a long 
time from her little open window to the sea, throwing out her 
arms as if calling for Pierre. 

‘I shall have no more chagrin when he is here,’ she murmured. 
‘He will save me from insult!’ and then, throwing herself upon 
her little bed, she sobbed herself to sleep. 

But while every day she longed for her lover’s return, looked 
constantly out to sea, as if trying to pierce the distance that 
separated him from her, prayed for his safety, and lovingly kissed 
the little cross round her pretty neck, Pierre’s heart was already 
hardened against her. 

A cruel hand sent him the paper containing the news of the 
trial, and he received it some time after, as he was mending, 
in one of the huts the fishermen inhabited in Iceland, nets to 
catch the fish, the sale of which was to enable him to set up in 
ménage with his bien-aimée. 

He was thinking of her when the paper was brought to him, 
and several articles—mats plaited in Iceland, curious ornaments, 
&c. &ce.—he had collected for their home were laying by him. 
A letter she had written to him was thrust in the breast of his 
camisole, and seemed to make him feel some of her charm and 
bring her dear presence nearer. 

But as he read the journal he uttered a fearful oath. He 
plucked out the letter, tore it to atoms, and trampled fiercely 
on the presents he had put by for his fiancée. 

‘ Allthe same! All the same!’ he cried. ‘ Fool that I was to 
be duped by her apparent dislike of the man! What chance had I 
against a monsieur ? Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!’ 

The paper was full of details of M. de Merville’s trial, and in 
it Madeleine was fully described as his mattresse with many a coarse 
joke and pleasantry. 

She was called the charmeuse, the ravissante pécheuse de 
grenades, la jolie innocente, and the article concluded by saying 
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that, not content with one, she must have two adoratewrs, and that 
the young officer had paid very dearly for her faveurs. 

Pierre’s face assumed a horrible expression. 

‘ What now is the good of my work,’ he said pitifully, ‘now 
that Madeleine can never be mine? Why should I toil? I will 
force the truth from the coward !’ 

And seizing the first opportunity he returned straight to D . 

He inquired directly his way to M. de Merville’s house, and 
went quickly there. 

Everything was luxurious and elegant about his dwelling, 
and a fine valet tried to stop his progress, but with one touch of 
his strong arm he pushed him away, making the man start back 
frightened. 

The seaman’s frame seemed to have grown still taller, and his 
bronzed face wore a rigid fixed expression. 

In his rough sea-sprinkled clothes he appeared strangely out 
of place there in the marble hall, amongst the splendid plants and . 
statues. 

He went hastily to where he heard voices, and raising the 
crimson portiére stood in the entrance. 

M. de Merville was supping with some friends, and the 
mass of lights, the perfume of flowers, the gilt, the silver, the 
odour of viands, the faint smell of fruit, the glass, the many faces 
and voices, seemed to dazzle Pierre fora moment. He stood still, 
motionless, with the dark curtain framing his tall form, his nobly 
cut features and well-shaped head coming out like a cameo against 
the background. 

His glance fell suddenly upon a small painting newly set in a 
splendid frame that was passing from hand to hand. 

‘La petite is rather sauvage,’ cried the host with a laugh of 
great fatuity; ‘but she is charmante, and I must not complain!’ 

Pierre now was thoroughly roused. This seemed the confir- 
mation of his worst fears, for how could his straightforward sim- 
plicity understand wn homme du monde’s lies ? 

He understood that Madeleine—Madeleine who was to have 
been his beloved wife—was spoken of as a fille (a girl of light 
conduct)! 

‘ You are a liche (a coward)!’ cried the infuriated man, burst- 
ing at last into a violent rage. ‘You have profited by my absence 
to obtain her !’ 

He seized M. de Merville in his powerful grasp and, violently 
shaking him, threw him furiously away. 

He fell against the buffet, and the splendid ornaments came 
down with a dreadful crash and cut his face and hands. 
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Pierre looked at him lying there apparently lifeless with a look 
of bitter contempt, turned him over with his foot as he would 
have done some loathsome reptile, and then left the house. 

Though the fisherman did not leave D » but walked boldly 
in the streets, as if courting attention, no complaint was lodged 
against him, and as soon as M. de Merville had recovered suffi- 
ciently to travel he left the town. 


It was Caroline who performed the cruel task of telling Made- 
leine that Pierre had returned. 

She had met him whilst selling fish in the streets, and though 
he had not spoken to her she had perfectly recognised him. 

The poor girl became deadly pale, and even her lips lost their 
bright colour. She did not faint or cry, but began to tremble all 
over, then she appeared to put the idea from her out of pure 
inability to believe such extraordinary news. Pierre, her Pierre 
to be here, and not to come near her! It was impossible ! 

‘I do not believe it,’ she said, the colour coming back to her 
face. ‘Todo so I must see him myself!’ 

But this heartrending proof was not spared her. As she was 
returning one day from picking salade de mer (samphire) on the 
downs, she saw a well-known form coming towards her. There 
was no doubt about it: it was Pierre, for who could mistake his 
tall handsome figure ?’ 

Her aching feet—tired with much walking—hurried towards 
him, and her joy was so great at seeing him that all her fatigue 
seemed to have vanished as if by magic. 

But he turned away ! 

Pierre, who had always sought her—whose arms had encircled 
her with such love—whose kisses had been so tender—for whose 
presence she had so longed—Pierre had turned from her ! 

She suffered terribly in that minute—and wondered vaguely— 
like many before her—how she still lived, how the frightful reality 
had not killed her. 

Other people passed without shrinking from her: how was it 
then that she had become so loathsome to Pierre ? 

Caroline met her, and took her home and enlightened her 
. with cold-blooded brutality. 

She explained to her the reports that were circulated about 
her, and the shame that clung to her. 

‘Fishermen are more difficiles than messiewrs,’ she said in 
-eonclusion. ‘ Everybody knew the stories about Mlle. de F 

and La Comtesse de C , and yet they are married just the 
same !’ 
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From that day the poor girl was frightfully changed. She 
had no illness, but became so pale and thin that she looked the 
phantom of her former self. She did her work just the same, 
and was kind and patient as ever to her grandparents, but all 
her youth seemed to be gone, and the freshness of her complexion 
and roundness of her figure had disappeared. 

She had locked her poor little trousseaw out of sight, for each 
stitch reminded her of the happy thoughts she had seemed to 
work in. 

Sometimes, out of mere habit, she would look out of window 
at the sea before she slept; but then, remembering there was no 
lover now to expect, she would turn away shivering, and her eyes 
would assume a piteous expression of despair. 

The old priest, deeply grieved at her suffering, found out 
Pierre and tried to reason with him, assuring him of Madeleine’s 
innocence ; but the young man would not listen, and turned 
fiercely away. He declared that he would have nothing to do 
with a monsieur’s maitresse, and it was impossible to convince 
him of the contrary. 

One early morning, when the pécheuses de grenades were 
already gone out to catch shrimps, a woman came hurrying from 
the downs where she lived. 

It was Caroline’s mother in a state of great agitation. Her 
daughter had caught a violent cold dancing at a neighbouring 
ducasse, inflammation of the lungs had set in, and she was 
dangerously ill. 

She was loudly calling for a priest and for Pierre, and the 
poor woman had hurried away to fetch them. 

‘I must tell Pierre all,’ the girl kept on crying out, ‘or I 
shall die and be lost. Fetch him quick, or it will be too late.’ 

When Pierre was found and came to her bedside, she confessed 
the guilty part she had played, her jealousy of Madeleine, and the 
bribe she had received from M. de Merville, and the sending of 
the paper. 

‘Madeleine is as pure and innocent as a baby,’ she murmured 
in a choking, dying voice. ‘I know, and I can swear she has 
always been faithful and true to you.’ 

Pierre forgot the agony of the girl, and almost jumped for 
joy, as this emotion of thankfulness at Madeleine’s innocence 
seemed nearly to make him laugh aloud. 

‘Thank God! Thank God!’ he cried, and rushed out of the 
cottage, only thinking of taking Madeleine to his heart. 

For weeks he had longed to do so, to forgive her her sin, but 
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now it was he who would throw himself on his knees and beg 
her to pardon him. 

‘ Petite Madeleine! Petite Madeleine!’ he kept on saying as 
he strode across the downs. ‘ My brave little one, my petite bien- 
avmée!’ 

He saw a group of shrimp-catchers on the sands with their 
nets, and, jumping hastily down, he ran towards them. 

Madeleine must be there, he thought, and before all her com- 
panions he would take her in his arms and beg her forgiveness. 

He would own his error with the humility of the worst sinner, 
and tell her how he would give his life to make her happy. 

But was his brain giving way? He seemed to hear cries of 
terror, screams for help! 

Surely his sight, too, must be dazed—perhaps blinded by the 
tears of joy in his eyes—for he thought he saw a lifeless form in 
some one’s arms ! 

It must be one of the girls’ jokes, or perhaps a plank of wood 
from some shipwreck. 

And yet why should they be crying out as if some one was 
drowned ? 

Some one! ‘Good God! Madeleine! Madeleine!’ he cried 
in a hoarse voice, for he realised that this lifeless noyée was his 
bien aimée! 

Thrown down by a fierce rough wave, she had not had strength 
to rise, and had been drowned almost directly. She had become 
much weaker lately, and had had no power to resist the cruel tide. 

Pierre took her from the old fisherman who had carried her 
out of the water, and strained her to his breast as if the warmth 
of his love must restore her to life. He kissed her cold: lips many 
times, and chafed her hands, but she, who had so longed for the 
fisherman’s caresses, remained insensible to them, her hair falling 
round her, her eyes wide open with a pained, sad look in them. 

Her fingers were fastened tightly round the little cross she 
had loved so dearly, and Pierre knew that her last thought had 
been of him! 

IRENE TREVENA COULTON. 





Swiee Cricd. 


‘“ WANTED a cook—wanted a cook-—wanted a cook.” Why am I 
nota cook? My future would be secured at once. All the world 
seems crying out for cooks, and nobody needs a poor nondescript 
like me, though I am willing—oh ! how willing—to work with my 
head or my hands at anything. If no one wants a secretary, or a 
companion, or a genteel slavey, then I will be a real slavey, turn 
housemaid, or nurse, or shop-girl. I must get something to do, 
and I must get out of this.’ 

‘This,’ to outward appearance, was a comfortable enough, 
though rather formal and old-fashioned, drawing-room ; not old- 
fashioned in a dainty, prim way, which has an old-world charm all 
its own, but merely sufficiently out of date for everything to look 
heavy and tasteless, and to make one wonder helplessly, how, not 
so many years ago, those straddling, bow-legged chairs and tables 
and that hard hideous shade of green could ever have been 
thought the height of taste and fashion. In the low bay-window 
sat Mary Hamilton, leaning her forehead on the glass, her eyes, 
wearied with fruitless poring over the newspaper that had slipped 
from her hands, now resting on the spring freshness without. It 
was an every-day scene enough, a sweep of lawn, a lime-tree 
shaking out its silken leaves, a slow moving stream, and beyond 
it, field and hedge and woodland, with the wavy outline of a range 
of low hills in the dim pearly distance. But over it all was the 
glory of spring, that first vivid green so keen and bright after the 
neutral tints of winter, that it seems like some sharp sudden chord 
struck in a low-toned minor symphony. Against the big clear 
panes and the spring sunshine without the girl’s figure in the 
heavy black dress stood out in almost harsh contrast. Heroines, 
as a rule, are fortunate enough to possess a ‘ snowy fairness,’ or a 
‘ lily-like pallor,’ which is only enhanced by the dead blackness of 
crape, that most ugly and troublesome material which custom has 
declared to be the sign of woe and the gauge of our grief; and 
perhaps, after all, it may be salutary for the sore heart to be 
roused from its brooding by the reminder that ‘ crape is so soon 
spoiled by rain.’ 

Mary was pale enough certainly, but it was the paleness of 
more ordinary mortals to whom sudden crushing sorrow and 
bewildering change had come all unlooked for. For the rest, she 
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was slight in figure, and, to a first hasty glance, unremarkable in 
face. ‘Not much to look at,’ was the usual verdict; but look 
again, and you will note the goodness and candour of those hazel 
eyes, with their dark lashes and delicately curved brows, the 
breadth of the forehead round which the brown hair lies so softly, 
and you will learn to watch for the shy smile of those sensitive 
lips, when the serious eyes light up too, and gleam with humour, 
or shine with quiet pleasure. But to-day the eyes are heavy with 
unshed tears, and the drooping lines of the mouth show only 
despondency and weariness. Her experience had been a common 
one enough, though none the less bitter for that. Till a few 
weeks ago her life had been the smoothest, the least eventful 
possible. Her father, a solitary studious man, had always seemed 
to have money enough for every want, even for the expensive 
luxury of collecting rare and costly books to aid him in an elaborate 
edition of the ‘ Early English Poets,’ which he was going to publish 
some day. Mary was his constant companion and helper in all 
his work, though sometimes she chafed a little at the endless pre- 
parations for so little performance; at least it kept him happily 
employed as year slipped away after year. Change of any kind 
seemed far enough away that early spring day, when Mary 
writing to her father’s dictation had paused, pen in hand, for a 
moment or two, and, wondering at the silence, had turned round 
and looked upon what she had never seen in her life before— 
Death. Her heart seemed to stand still, a horror of a great dark- 
ness passed over her. She thought it was death for her too, and 
she was sometimes ready to wish that it had been in the dreary 
days that followed. Mr. Hamilton’s income ceased with himself, 
but besides that, debts had accumulated, that the sale of house 
and furniture and books, even though the latter should fetch the 
modern fancy prices, would scarcely suffice to meet. One thing 
was clear, there would be nothing left for Mary, she must find 
something to do; but the weeks were passing, and that something 
seemed as far off as ever. For teaching, once the universal resort 
of penniless young ladies, she had been too irregularly educated, 
and, even though she had been much better fitted for it, what 
chance hadsheagainst the swarm of brand-new certificated teachers 
from every board school, with a little of everything in heaven or 
earth at their fingers’ ends? She would have been an invaluable 
secretary or helper in any literary work—but how few people want 
such aid! So for days past she had been scanning the newspapers, 
advertising and answering advertisements in vain, no one seemed 
to need an amanuensis or a companion. Mrs. Warner, the vicar’s 
wife, had taken the girl to the Vicarage when the dismal task of 
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dismantling her old home had begun ; but who does not feel the 
difference between duty kindness and the genuine article? A 
dozen times a day Mary would protest to herself that Mrs. Warner 
was kinder to her than she deserved, but, with an odd flicker of 
amusement, she felt that she was ticketed off in the good lady’s 
mind as ‘a case’ for help, along with Nancy Jones who wanted 
a sewing machine, or cripple Joe who must be got into some 
Home. The endless fuss and worry, and minute supervision of 
every other body’s affairs, which was the very breath of Mrs. 
Warner’s nostrils, wearied Mary to death. Probably she might 
be infinitely worse off in any situation she did get, but at least 
she would be working for herself. With an impatient sigh she 
turned from the green dancing leaves as the door noisily opened 
and Mrs. Warner came in. She was a brisk little woman, every 
inch of her alive from the soles of her stout walking boots to the 
topmost bow of her bonnet. She wore her crisp black hair in odd 
bunches of curls on each side of her alert little face, which had it 
been a new fashion she would have regarded as a vanity and 
sternly denounced. Woe be to the girl in Dutton parish who 
would venture to sport a ‘fringe’ before Mrs. Warner’s outraged 
eyes, but the side curls had been the fashion in her girlhood, and 
therefore sacred. 

‘Still poring over that paper, Mary? I hoped you would 
remember how far behind the Dorcas work is,’ with a glance at 
the basket; ‘but never mind, I have some news for you at last. 
What do you think of that ?’ giving Mary a newspaper-cutting. 

It was an advertisement for a companion for a lady of invalid 
habits, who required constant care and watching. Mary read it 
in silence, and then said with a little hesitation— 

‘It seems suitable enough—only—it is a middle-aged person 
who is wanted.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mrs Warner, ‘ you are not so very young, Mary: 
although you look such a girl, you are nine-and-twenty, aren’t 
you? That is not so far off thirty, and thirty is middle-aged, I 
am sure.’ 

‘I suppose it is,’ said Mary, laughing, though rather ruefully. 
The most severely sensible among us do not like our youth to be 
so abruptly pronounced over and done with. 

‘ Now read that,’ said Mrs. Warner, with an air of triumph. 
‘I answered that advertisement myself, because I thought you 
must mismanage your replies, since nothing has ever come of 
them, and I have just got that letter in return. I said nothing 
about it, you see, till I had something definite to show you.’ 

‘You are very kind,’ said Mary, in a choked voice, taking the 
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letter and trying hard to conceal her vexation from the sharp 
black eyes fixed on her face. It was a short note, expressing 
satisfaction with Mrs. Warner’s recommendations of Miss Hamilton, 
and requesting the latter to call as soon as possible at an address 
in one of the suburbs of London. 

‘It is a most providential opening,’ exclaimed Mrs. Warner. 
‘There’s nothing to hinder you going to-morrow. Now for the 
time-table. I'll look up the trains, while you write a note.’ 

And next day, accordingly, Mary was ringing the bell, with a 
beating heart, at Wanstead House. She had plenty of time to 
study it and its surroundings before the door was opened. It had 
evidently been an old country-house before the tide of brick and 
mortar had hemmed it in, and its large garden with its high walls 
and great rusty gates still said, ‘Thus far shalt thou come and no 
farther,’ to the flood of building. It was a solidly built, rather 
gloomy-looking house, the door sheltered by a heavy-pillared 
porch (‘convenient for visitors,’ thought Mary, ‘if they are all 
kept so long waiting as I am’), and approached by a great flight 
of broad steps, while above it and on each side were long rows of 
narrow windows with small, old-fashioned panes of glass in clumsy 
wooden sashes. The weather had changed since the day before, 
a chilly wind was tossing the tender leaves against a grey, cloudy 
sky, not all the new life of spring could make the weedy, neglected 
garden look cheerful. A mouldy statue in the centre seemed to 
be shivering in the cold, and looking round regretfully for its lost 
drapery. 

‘I seem to have come to some moated grange minus the moat 
only,’ said Mary as, her patience giving way, she gave a final tug 
to the bell. In a few moments leisurely steps were heard ap- 
proaching, and the door was opened by a maid, an odd mixture of 

smartness and tawdriness, who inquired with an air of ineffable 
condescension, ‘ Are you Miss Hamilton? The marster wishes to 
see you fust,’ and led Mary through a small round hall, along a 
passage shut off by a baize-covered door into a large, light room, 
where, amid a confusion of books and papers, a gentleman was 
writing busily. He looked up as Mary entered, and gazed at her 
with such astonishment that to her vexation she felt herself flush- 
ing scarlet. Was there anything strange about her appearance 
that could make him stare so? 

‘Pray be seated,’ said Mr. Karr, rising hastily and sweeping a 
heap of papers off the nearest chair. ‘Are you Miss Hamilton, 
the lady of whom a Mrs. Warner wrote me ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mary. 
‘You are sure there is no mistake ?’ 
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* No,’ said Mary, wondering more and more. 
‘You must excuse my surprise then, but, to tell the truth, I 
did not expect a young lady; from Mrs. Warner’s letter, I 
thought I should see a staid, elderly person. I am sure she 
described you as a middle-aged lady. I think her letter is some- 
where about,’ smiling in spite of himself, as he turned over a 
waste of papers. 

‘Oh!’ cried Mary, clasping her hands impetuously, ‘I am 
really not nearly so young as I look. I don’t know what Mrs. 
Warner may have said, but indeed, I am nearly thirty, and I am 
sure that is old enough. Do let me try.’ 

Any one more unlike the typical femme de trente ans than 
Mary at that moment could not have been conceived; the rose- 
flush on the little pale face, the sensitive lips quivering, the hazel 
eyes shining with excitement, the child-like eagerness of her 
appeal. 

Mr. Karr grew suddenly grave. He glanced at Mary’s black 
dress, and then said— 

‘Pardon me asking such a question, Miss Hamilton, but is it 
of importance to you to get some situation, any situation ?’ 

‘Oh yes. I must get something. I would do anything. I 
cannot live any longer dependent on friends. Iam all alone in 
the world, and I must work for myself.’ 

Mr. Karr rose and walked once or twice up and down the long 
room. He was a tall man, but slightly made, and he stooped a 
little, like one who sat too long over his desk. Mary had thought 
his face pleasant when he smiled, but when at rest it looked worn 
and haggard, while the high forehead, from which the chestnut 
hair was wearing away a little, was contracted with what seemed 
un habitual frown of anxiety. The bright brown eyes were almost 
too vivid and eager. His whole appearance was that of a man of 
a nervous, highly strung temperament, strained to the utmost by 
overwork or by some pressing care. During the brief pause, Mary 
glanced round, involuntarily wishing that she could put things in 
order a little. In spite of the disorder, it was a real work-room, 
there was no playing at literature carried on there. Her heart 
went out to the overflowing bookshelves—what a feast was there, 
after the starvation at the Vicarage, with its blue and red manuals 
of duty! 

Suddenly Mr. Karr stopped in front of her: his face seemed to 
have hardened since he had last spoken. 

‘Miss Hamilton,’ he said, in a kind of suppressed voice, ‘ unless 
it be a matter of necessity, I would advise you not to accept the 
position I can offer you. It is not a pleasant one. You would 
E 
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wonder perhaps why I wished to see you first, but it is a duty to 
let you know what you are undertaking. Mrs. Karr has a passion 
for opiates, laudanum, chloral, brandy, anything that will excite 
or drug her for a while. She needs incessant watching, lest she 
should poison herself outright. Now, are you willing to take up 
such a task ?’ 

He spoke rapidly, as if forcing the bitter words out against his 
will. For a moment Mary was silent, the revelation was so 
painful and so unexpected. She wished she could say a word of 
sympathy, but what right had she to do it, even if that cold, set 
face had not seemed to defy it ? 

‘If you will let me try, I shall do my very best,’ she said at 
last, gently. 

‘Thank you, I am sure you will—I am sure you will do—my 
wife—good. Will you see her now? I am very busy,’ the harassed 
look returning as he glanced at the desk and scattered papers, 
‘but if you need any help or advice come to me;’ so saying he led 
her back to the round hall, where the maid was waiting. Feeling 
as if in a dream, Mary followed the girl up the wide staircase into 
a room into which the light filtered through closely drawn blinds 
and pink curtains. A great fire was burning, which made it op- 
pressively hot, while the air was sickly with some heavy perfume. 
The furniture was the queerest jumble of different styles, the 
walls were crowded with fans and plaques and brackets, while 
cabinets and the innumerable little tables were loaded with china 
and expensive trifles. 

‘Is that Miss Hamilton at last ?’ said a peevish voice from a 
sofa drawn up before the fire. ‘What an age you have been 
closeted with Mr. Karr! Of course he has set you against me 
already. Oh, don’t deny it; I know very well what he would tell 
you. I never can have a friend; they are all poisoned against me 
before I see them. But please shut the door, I can’t bear that 
dreadful light, and come over here where I can see you.’ 

Mary obeyed, and threaded her way carefully to the sofa. 
Mrs. Karr sat up among her cushions, and held out a limp hand. 
So far as could be seen in the dim light, she was a little dark 
woman, her restless eyes were sunk in deep hollows, while her 
skin had an unnatural yellowish hue. She wore some kind of 
dressing-gown, trimmed with rich lace, but all tumbled and 
soiled. 

‘Why,’ she exclaimed, after a prolonged stare, * you are quite 
young. ‘That is a pleasant change to begin with. I expected to 
see another old dragon like Miss King. Ah, Miss Hamilton, you 
don’t know what a life I lead. Mr, Karr is never ill; he hasn’t a 
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particle of sympathy with sufferings like mine. He would try to 
get you over to his side, but you mustn’t believe ail he says.’ 

‘Papa never says what is not true,’ said a clear childish voice. 
Mary started from her chair in surprise. 

‘Oh, it’s only Lelia. You need not mind what she says; she 
is her father’s own child, always against her mother.’ 

‘No, mamma,’ said the child, coming out from behind a 
curtain, where she had been curled up with a book, and speaking 
with the same odd gravity and distinctness, ‘it is not fair to say 
that. I love you very much, but please, please don’t say such 
things about papa to a stranger. I can’t bear it, indeed I can’t 
bear it!’ She broke off with a sudden sob, and the tears welled 
out of her eyes. 

‘Now, Lelia, you naughty, tiresome child, you know I cannot 
endure to see youcry. Go away at once, unless you are going to 
be good.’ 

‘I will be good, quite good,’ said the child, gulping down the 
sob that would come, and going back to her corner, while Mary, 
feeling that she was getting beyond being surprised, sat and 
listened while Mrs, Karr prattled on and on of her former beauty 
and triumphs, of Mr. Karr’s passionate devotion to her, and darkly 
hinted that it was from jealousy he kept her shut up in this dull 
house, and set spies to watch her. When Mary escaped at last, 
wondering a little dismally, in spite of her resolve, how she was to 
stand this for days and weeks, she found Lelia waiting for her in 
the passage. She seemed between eight and nine years old, but 
her serious, unchildlike air might make her look older than she 
really was. Seeing her now in a clearer light, Mary was startled 
by her resemblance to her father. She came close up and, looking 
in Mary’s face, said :— 

‘You are coming to live here, are you not ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mary, smiling down on her; ‘I hope we shall be 
great friends soon, Lelia.’ 

‘I think we shall,’ said the child. ‘I like {to look at you.’ 
Then, in a pleading whisper, ‘ But you won't believe everything 
that mamma says about papa? She does not really mean it, you 
know. She is often very ill, and does not quite know what she 
says. And, oh, Miss Hamilton, will you try and keep her from 
being ill? It does so vex papa. I wouldn't tell any one but you, 
but you look kind and good. Do you know that long ago, when I 
was quite young, that once, when mamma was ill, I saw papa cry,’ 
the big brown eyes dilating at the recollection. ‘ But now,’ she 
added, ‘I don’t think he cares so much; I think he has got used 
to it.’ 
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Mary stooped and kissed her hurriedly; she felt heart-sick at 
this unsuspected tragedy into which she had so suddenly been 
brought. 

Her life was soon busy enough. Mrs. Karr took a violent 
fancy to her, and would scarcely allow her out of her sight, greatly 
rousing the wrath of her maid thereby, who felt herself sup- 
planted. Mrs. Karr was highly flattered. ‘Poor Parker,’ she 
would say, ‘she is so devoted to me, she is quite jealous of you, 
Mary.’ Poor Mary, who had no wish to make an enemy, would 
have been very thankful to have shared with Parker the long 
empty hours in the heated darkened room. Gradually the whole 
charge of the extravagant disorderly household fell into her 
hands, and she soon ceased to wonder at Mr. Karr’s harassed looks 
and ceaseless work, nor at the character of much of his writing, 
which, though always clever and often brilliant, bore the un- 
mistakable stamp of over-haste. She began to teach Lelia too, 
as well as she could, and the child clung to her in a way which 
she feared might annoy her mother, but fortunately Mrs. Karr 
seemed quite indifferent. 

When the glowing summer days came on, Mary actually suc- 
ceeded in tempting Mrs. Karr out into the garden, where after- 
noon tea was instituted on the big grass-plot, where the statue 
presided. Sometimes, but very rarely, Mr. Karr would join them, 
and then Lelia was in her glory, waiting upon him, hanging over 
his chair, pressing him to take this or that. Mary found herself 
looking forward to his coming as much as Lelia did, it was like a 
breath of fresh bracing air to hear his talk of men and books, 
and the outside world, amid Mrs. Karr’s endless vapid babble of 
herself, or trivial gossip got second-hand from her maid. 

One breathless July afternoon they were all sitting under the 
trees. The sky was a hot, hazy blue, the great elms with their 
heavy summer green shut out the surrounding houses; the quiet 
garden might have been miles away from the great city, whose 
noise was hushed to a faint far-off hum. Lelia sat on the grass 
leaning against Mary’s knee, her bright hair contrasting with the 
black gown. Mary had been reading aloud to her, and paused 
when Mr. Karr joined them; but he would not let her stop, and 
sat listening to the musical flow of her voice, the weary look 
passing from his face. 

To an outsider it would have seemed a perfect family group 
under the flickering shade: the tall, intellectual-looking man, the 
fair child, Mary’s dark slender figure and gentle grace. Mrs. 
Karr was peacefully dozing. How little sign, on the tranquil 
surface, of the deep waters beneath! The story came to an end, 
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and Mary laid down her book ; it was one of Hans Andersen’s, in 
whose undertone of pathos Lelia delighted. 

‘ Why did you stop, Miss Hamilton ?—you have broken the spell,’ 
said Mr. Karr. ‘Conscience seizes the opportunity to remind me, 
as Messrs. Rayner and Son will do more emphatically by-and-by, 
that I have promised them a review of Long’s book, and not a 
line of it is written yet, nor the book read, for that matter. I 
ought to be hunting up my dates and verifying his authorities, 
instead of loafing here.’ 

‘You are always working. Iam sure you will write all the 
better for taking a rest—won’t he, Miss Hamilton?’ said Lelia, 
who had gone behind her father’s chair, and was softly stroking 
the thinning hair. 

‘Spoken like a young Solomon, Lelia; but how is a man to 
rest when the devils are always after him? Don’t be alarmed, 
Miss Hamilton, I refer simply to the printers’ satellites.’ 

‘I wonder,’ said Mary, shyly, ‘if I could be of any use to you ? 
I have been accustomed to such work all my life. I often wrote 
for hours to my—to my father’s dictation.’ Her voice faltered 
and broke, as these years of fruitless work rose up before her. 

‘It would be the greatest help to me,’ said Mr. Karr, heartily. 
‘I have often wished for some one to do the scribbling, and leave 
me free to think a little. Iam afraid you have more than enough 
to do already, but if Mrs. Karr could spare you, I should be thank- 
ful to have your assistance.’ 

So began the happiest time of Mary’s life. Mrs. Karr, rather 
to Mary’s surprise, made no objection; and very soon she spent 
several hours almost every diy in the writing-room. Generally 
it was pretty incessant work, for Mr. Karr, unsparing to himself, 
was rather a hard task-master when he became absorbed in his 
subject; but often there were long talks, when she astonished 
him by the acuteness of her criticisms, and her detection of 
‘scamped’ work, till he declared, half laughing, half in earnest, 
that she would make him too conscientious, and that he was 
beginning to fear her more than all the reviews. 

On her side, Mary lived over these hours again in memory, 
when for a whole evening she would sit bathing Mrs. Karr’s head 
for a fancied headache, or reading till she was hoarse some silly 
tawdry story. She fancied it was the mental activity, the pleasure 
of being really useful, that made those hours so delightful, and, in 
spite of many a long dreary day, she was happier than a few 
months ago she had ever dreamed of being again, but for one 
ever-haunting anxiety. In spite of her utmost care, every now 
and then Mrs. Karr would be ‘ill’ again, as poor little Lelia called 
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it, and the cloud which had been lifted off the household for a 
time settled down again. At such times Mary felt utterly 
humiliated ; she had failed in her trust, and she could not bear to 
see Lelia’s swollen eyelids or the deepened lines on Mr. Karr’s 
face; but since the first day they had met he had never referred 
to the matter again; indeed, he never voluntarily mentioned his 
wife’s name. Mary was convinced that it was Parker who sup- 
plied her mistress with the drugs with which she alternately 
maddened and stupefied herself, but she could not definitely trace 
it to her. One thing was clear, that Mrs. Karr was completely 
under the sway of her maid, and this became more and more 
apparent as her first fancy for Mary gradually cooled. Mary was 
fain to comfort herself as best she could with Lelia’s whispered 
assurances that they had never had such a happy summer, and 
that mamma had been far, far better than ever she remembered 
her to have been before. 

The summer was over and gone—August with its stifling heat, 
September with its yellowing leaves, which now in the shortening 
October days were dropping fast to the ground. Mary felt languid 
and dispirited, she maintained to herself that it was only the dull 
autumn weather, the falling leaves, the chill damp decay all around ; 
but she was anxious and uneasy. Mrs. Karr’s manner was grow- 
ing daily colder to her, any influence she had once had was 
becoming less and less, while Parker was openly insolent and 
defiant. One evening she was reading aloud as usual to Mrs. 
Karr, who interrupted her every now and then by some fretful 
complaint, telling her not to shout, or not to mumble, or asking 
if there was no alternative between drawling and reading too fast. 
Mary was almost in despair, when a message came from Mr, Karr 
asking if Mrs. Karr could spare Miss Hamilton for a little. He 
had not asked her help for some time, and Mary was almost 
frightened at the pleasure the summons brought her. But who 
would not be glad to exchange peevish chiding for real service ? 

‘Oh, of course,’ said Mrs. Karr, crossly. ‘I wonder Mr. Karr 
troubles to keep up that ceremony. His will is law, and my 
wishes are of no consequence. Go, Miss Hamilton, don’t keep 
Mr. Karr waiting. Send Parker to me; she knows her duty at 
least.’ 

‘Do let me stay,’ pleaded Mary; but Mrs. Karr would not 
listen, and at last she had to go, feeling seriously unhappy. The 
study seemed a haven of refuge for the moment. Mr. Karr was 
walking up and down, and only acknowledged her presence by a 
smile of relief and pleasure as she slipped into her usual chair 
and took up her pen. In a little while her anxiety was forgotten, 
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she was as absorbed as he. How long she wrote she did not know, 
till Mr. Karr suddenly looked at his watch and uttered an exclama- 
tion of dismay. 

‘Miss Hamilton, I owe you a thousand apologies. I am 
becoming a perfect tyrant. I had no idea it was so late. Can 
you excuse my thoughtlessness for the sake of the splendid 
progress we have made to-night ?’ 

Mary rose with a smile ; that little word ‘ we’ more than repaid 
her. Till now she had not known she was tired, but after the 
long strain of swift steady writing and close attention she felt 
dizzy and exhausted. Her head throbbed though her hands were 
cold. Mr. Karr took her hands in his and looked anxiously at 
her. 

‘I have been a perfect brute. I ought to have remembered 
what a long fatiguing day you have had. How could you let me 
overtask you so cruelly?’ 

‘I am only a little tired,’ said Mary, smiling bravely. ‘I 
never felt it till I stopped. I had no thought of the time either. 
I was as much interested as you could be. Good-night, I must 
go now, trying to withdraw her hands. 

‘Good-night, then. I believe you will make a better writer of 
me, and a better man too, Mary. Excuse me,’ at her look of 
surprise, ‘the name slipped out unawares. I have had hard work 
sometimes to keep it back. It has always seemed to me the 
sweetest of women’s names. It was my mother’s, and since I 
knew it was yours I have always thought of you by it.’ 

The door was roughly flung open. Mary turned round with a 
low cry of dismay as Mrs. Karr appeared, her face flushed, her 
black eyes flaming, her dark hair in the utmost disorder. Fora 
moment she stood panting, glaring round her like some wild 
creature about to spring. 

‘Will you leave us, Miss Hamilton?’ said Mr. Karr quietly. 
‘I have kept you too long already.’ 

‘Leave! No, she shall not. She shall stay, and so shall you, 
till you hear what I have to say. You think you can deceive a 
poor weak suffering woman ; but I have found you out, with your 
white face, and your quiet ways, and your modest eyes. What are 
you doing here at this hour?’ And placing herself against the 
door, she poured out a flood of horrible accusations, of violent 
abuse, of taunts that should never be uttered—words that seemed 
to scorch and blacken Mary’s very soul, as she sat with bowed head 
and clasped hands, motionless as a statue. 

‘ Annie,’ said Mr. Karr in a low hard voice, grasping her by the 
arm, ‘ you do not know what you are saying. Be silent—for your 
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own sake. Come with me now—to-morrow you can apologise to 
{iss Hamilton for this outrage.’ 

With the strength of frenzy, she wrenched herself from his hold, 
her face distorted, her figure rigid with passion. ‘To-morrow!’ 
she cried with a shrill laugh. ‘1 would be glad never to see to- 
morrow; but you would rejoice to be rid of me, you would put 
that pale-faced thing in my place. What character will she 
have to-morrow? You have treated me for years like some out- 
cast degraded thing, you have made mea prisoner in my own 
house, you have spied and watched me; but I know what you 
have been hoping all the time, that I might take too much and 
you would find yourself free, but I shall not—I shall not—I shall 
not!’ 

She shrieked out the last words like some malignant fury, and 
darted from the room. There was a dead silence; the miserable 
scene had lasted only a few minutes, but what a gulf it had 
opened up between those two! Mary sat perfectly still, as if 
stunned. Mr. Karr looked at her and turned away with a groan. 
What could he do to help or defend her? Nothing, unless-— 
and his eyes kindled and he made an eager step forward, as Mary 
slowly rose and, feeling her way like one blind, began to move 
towards the dcc.. 

‘ Mary,’ he cried, ‘ will you leave me without a word ?’ 

‘ Good-bye,’ she said ina dull, tired voice. * What more can be 
said ?’ 

‘There is more. Mary, we cannot part in this way. Let us 
face the truth now. We love each other. No, don’t shink away 
from me. Why should our love be sin because for ten wretched 
years my life has been a hell on earth, because of the miserable 
mockery miscalled a marriage that has bound me to that unhappy 
woman? Is that a helpmeet in the struggle of life, is that a 
partner to help a man to goodness, and purity, and noble work ? 
I was nearly giving up the battle when I saw you first: you have 
done me good already, you could make me a better man. Whose 
judgment is it that we care for, you and I, is it God’s or man’s ? 
Which will be the true marriage in His sight, the union of our 
hearts and lives, or the hateful bond I have been writhing under 
in shame and misery for years?’ Clasping Mary’s hands, he spoke 
in short broken sentences between each hard-drawn breath. 

‘Oh! let me go, let me go,’ she answered. 

‘IT can’t let you go. Where can you go, Mary? I have been 
too abrupt, but there is no other way, and to-night must decide. 
How little I thought what my carelessness would bring on you, 
but it will bring a blessing to us both if you will but hear me. 
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Think of yourself, Mary. Are you fit to battle with the cold cruel 
world outside ? Oh! my love, my love, I cannot let you go. Come 
to me and let me care for you; you will be my dear and honoured 
wife, honoured all the more because you have had love and trust 
and courage to sacrifice form for reality. Oh, Mary! you do not 
know how I have loved you, how I have hungered for your mere 
presence, how I have striven with myself, and would not ask you 
to come till to-night I could bear it no longer. You donot know 
how I have listened for your light step coming nearer and nearer, 
how I had to close my lips and say nothing lest I should say too 
much, when you came at last, so sweet, so pure, so good. God 
knows how long I could have kept silence, had the barrier between 
us not been thrown down to-night. I cannot part from you, Mary, 
I will not let you go. Come to me, my bride, my better self ; my 
love will be a shield for you from all the world, and he drew her 
into his arms in a strong, tender embrace. 

For one moment she let herself rest there, like one worn out 
by the struggle. For one moment the false paradise opened its 
alluring gates, her eyes were all but dazzled by that glimpse of 
the glories within. Her own heart cried out against her, Oh 
that it might be! Then, with a strength that surprised herself, 
she tore herself away. ‘ No, no, no,’ she cried ; ‘it cannot be. I 
love you—why should I hide it ? and it is because I love you I must 
leave you. We cannot alter right and wrong to suit ourselves. 
Though I lived in your presence, and saw your face and heard 
your voice day by day, the shadow of our sin would part us far 
more cruelly than any distance will. Oh, Robert, if you love me 
help me—help me to do right.’ 

She stood before him, her hands clasped, her pale face, and 
yearning eyes raised in passionate appeal to his. He turned away, 
he could not bear it, and yet he could not, he would not, yield 
to it. 

‘Mary,’ he said hoarsely, ‘have you thought that it will make 
little difference in the eyes of men, though you leave me now and 
for ever, though we never see each other’s faces again ?’ 

She looked at him and covered her face with her hands. ‘ Can 
you use that as a plea with me, Robert?’ she cried in a voice of 
heart-piercing reproach. 

‘Forgive me,’ he said humbly, ‘it was unworthy. If you will 
not think of yourself, have pity on me, Mary. I plead as a dying 
man for life, as if the grave were closing over me to-night. You 
do not know what my life has been. What you saw and heard a 
little while ago—forgive me recalling it—has been my lot for years. 
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Will you shut me up again to that without hope or light for the 
future? Oh, Mary, if you love me, can you leave me?’ 

The agony of entreaty in the deep brown eyes, on the worn, 
weary face, was torture to her. Every look, every word of the 
man she loved, thrilled her very soul. She felt her strength failing. 
Of what use were words, she could neither argue nor plead with 
him, but right and law and duty stood inexorably between them, 
love could not alter their stern decree. 

She stood irresolute for a moment, and then said piteously, 
‘Don’t urge me any more to-night. Have mercy on me, spare 
me any more now.’ 

Robert Karr looked at her, a terrible temptation assailed him, 
she saw it in his face and trembled. Victory seemed almost in his 
reach, if he but pressed his cause now; but honour and manhood 
conquered. 

‘Be it so, then,’ he said; ‘ but you are trying me sorely, Mary,’ 
and without another word he let her go. At the door, she paused 
for a moment and looked back. He had thrown himself into a 
chair, his arms were flung out on the table before him, his face 
hidden. Oh, to turn back, to whisper one word, to see the light 
of joy and love flash up again! But no,she must goon. She shut 
the door softly, as if she had left a chamber of death; her life, her 
youth, her hopes, her heart were all left behind her there. Slowly 
she made her way to her room, tottering now and then with 
weariness, and began putting a few things together, only what 
she could carry with her. She counted her money, it would keep 
her from starvation for a little. She must not think, there would 
he time enough for that in the days and years to come. No, 
she must go, and go at once. She tried to write a farewell 
word, but hand and brain refused to act. One thing she would 
fain do, to kiss Lelia before she left, the child was so like her 
father. 

Softly she stole along the dark corridor again. In that old- 
fashioned house many of the rooms opened from each other, and 
to reach Lelia’s she must pass through Mrs. Karr’s usual sitting- 
room. She looked round it with a curious sense of wonder. Was 
it only a few hours since she had sat there? The very book was still 
lying open which she had been reading. Then with a start and a 
shudder she saw that the room was not empty. Mrs. Karr was 
lying asleep on the sofa at her side, her face still flushed, her hair 
straying in elf-locks over the cushion, something tightly clenched 
in her right hand. What was that something ? In spite of herself, 
habit impelled Mary to look again. It was a bottle of laudanum, 
more than enough to poison even one so accustomed to use it as 
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Mrs. Karr. She wasin a troubled, uneasy sleep, but still a natural 
one, the reaction after the wild excitement. In a little while she 
would waken, and then—a fiery hand clutched Mary’s heart—what 
then ?—Robert Karr would be free. The dim light swam before 
her eyes; it was no crime, she need do nothing, only leave that 
bottle there, and before the morning the woman who had so 
shamefully outraged her would be gone from her path for ever; 
she need not steal away, a nameless, homeless wanderer, the 
xeary burden would be lifted from her love’s heart and life ; no 
longer fettered by ignoble cares, his powers would have fair scope 
at last, he would do work worthy of himself. Oh, why, why had 
she come into the room? And yet why should she hesitate ? Sooner 
or later the end would come : she might save her enemy’s life, and 
blight her own, but let the temptation come again, and Mrs. Karr 
would succumb to it. 

The struggle was fierce. Mary fell on her knees, she clenched 
her hands, she would not—no, she would not do it. Why should 
she be called on twice over to shut herself out from all that made 
life worth having? She looked at the unlovely face, where hatred 
and jealousy and degrading thoughts had set their stamp, and 
her heart rose up in wild revolt. Why should that woman have 
all, have it only to trample on it and debase it? She had sold her- 
self body and soul to satisfy a miserable craving : let her take her 
reward, let her be filled with the fruit of her own doings. Mary 
rose from her knees and walked to the door. After all, Mrs. Karr 
might not drink the laudanum—had she not declared that she 
would not? Mary’s cheeks burned again at the thought. Where 
was the need, then, of these heroics? She reached the corridor 
again, and there, as if stopped by an unseen hand, she paused. 
No, she could not deceive herself, she was leaving that wretched 
woman to certain death: if she did not take the poison from her, 
the guilt of murder would be on her soul. She turned back, with 
a firm, gentle hand disengaged the bottle from the stiffened 
fingers ; she walked swiftly to her own room, and, throwing open the 
window, hurled the bottle far out into the blackness of the autumn 
ssi 

. ie fully old-looking Karr is getting, don’t you think ? 

‘Yes, poor chap! Didn’t somebody say he had lost his wife?’ 

‘Not much of a loss—a blessed good riddance, I should say. 
Took to dram-drinking, or opium, or some such thing, years ago— 
been a perfect millstone round his neck, I should think. Bad 
enough in a man, but when a woman goes in for that sort of 
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thing—ugh !—and it’s what too many are doing nowadays. At 
any rate, she took a little too much one night, and finished it— 
bound to end that way some time.’ 

Comfortably unconscious of the interest his friends were taking 
in him, Mr. Karr slowly descended the club steps and walked 
away westward. He was much changed in the last three years— 
the slight stoop had grown more pronounced, the chestnut hair 
was thickly sprinkled with grey, there was a listlessness about 
his whole appearance like that of a man who was losing his hold 
upon life. He had gone but a short distance when a friend, full 
of some new find—that wonderful thing nowadays, a rare book 
picked up on a stall—pounced upon him and carried him off to his 
rooms to view the treasure. After a somewhat languid acquies- 
cence in its merits, he strolled round the room, glancing at the 
books, till suddenly his eye fell on some manuscript on a side- 
table. 

‘Who wrote that, Mellish?’ he asked in a voice that made 
his friend look round. 

‘That? Oh, it’s nothing special ; my secretary was ill’ (Mr. 
Mellish’s secretary was rather a joke among his friends), ‘ and I 
believe he got the young woman to copy that out. Good writing 
for a woman, isn’tit ? Poor thing—a case of better days, I fancy. 
She came here for some instructions, and, ’pon my word, I felt 
quite sorry for her. I should have liked to have given her a right 
good dinner. I say, Karr, you’re surely not yourself to-day, you’re 
looking awfully seedy. You ought to take a rest, or see a doctor. 
Nothing takes it out of a man like brain-work, you know.’ And 
Mr. Mellish wagged his head sagely, as one who knew all about 
the exhausting effects of such labours. 

‘Oh, I am all right,’ said Mr. Karr, shortly. ‘Do you know 
the lady’s address ?’ 

‘ Thinking of employing her? Well, wish you would. I don’t 
know it, but I dare say Jackson could find her out for you. He'll 
be here directly.’ 

Next day Mr. Karr was walking up and down his study in 
uncontrollable excitement. It must be Mary. Would she come ? 
Mr. Jackson was to convey a message to her, asking her to call, 
but without giving Mr. Karr’s name; he had long ago left Wan- 
stead, so his new address could have no association for her. The 
secretary could tell him but little about Miss Horton, except that 
she seemed to be a lady, though in such sore straits. Robert 
Karr turned sick at heart when he remembered what his friend 
had said of her. Now, would she come? It was the hour named. 
How could he bear it, if it should not be Mary? In another 
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moment the door was opened, Miss Horton was announced. He 
dared not look up, the dread of disappointment was too keen. 
Slowly he lifted his eyes. There stood Mary Hamilton, whom for 
three weary years he had sought in vain. Was it a living woman 
after all, or some image his over-wrought brain had called up, so 
pale and still, her white lips parted, her sweet hazel eyes distended 
as if in mortal fear ? 

‘Mary!’ he cried—‘ Mary, speak to me, is it really you ?’ 

She stretched out her hands as if to wave him back, she tried 
to turn away, but her limbs failed her ; she would have fallen, but 
he caught her in his arms. She struggled faintly, but he pressed 
her closer. ‘No, Mary, there is no escape now, you are mine at 
last ’—he said, in a tone of tender triumph. ‘ But, oh, my love, 
you were very cruel to me. Could you not havetrusted me? Not 
all the happiness which, God grant, lies before us now will blot 
out the memory of that day when I found you were gone. I 
thought of you pleading with strangers as you had pled with me 
for work to do. I knew what the world was to a helpless woman. 
Oh, Mary, could you not have trusted me? I was mad with misery 
that night, but surely you did not fear me?’ 

‘I feared myself, not you. I could not trust myself,’ came the 
low answer. ‘ But tell me one thing first, what of—what of 7 
The great hollow eyes asked the question that the lips could not 
utter. 

Mr. Karr turned away his head. ‘She is at rest; you can 
guess how. Oh, Mary, God forgive me, if you knew sometimes 
how sorely I was tempted simply to stand by, :and let her take 
her own way. Once or twice, in sheer despair, I nearly yielded, 
but, thank God, I was saved from that.’ 

‘ You too,’ exclaimed Mary, and in a passion of tears she told 
the story of that terrible night. 

Robert Karr strained her anew to his heart. 

‘How much you have suffered through me, Mary! God help 
me to make it up to you in the years to come.’ And then a deep 
hush fell upon both: the dire temptation, the hopeless parting, 
the black bitter days of separation were over, they were restored 
to each other—that was enough. 





HELEN WALLACE, 
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Ju a Hammock. 


Unpber the chestnut swaying 
Hither, thither, 


Where through the branches playing 


Light comes the breeze, 
Here in the hammock lying, 
Watching the light clouds flying 
O’er the blue sky, 
Careless am I 


Shut in by the shade of trees. 


Will ever youth, I wonder, 
Gladdened, maddened, 
Thrust the green boughs asunder, 
Seeking my face? 
Shall I, with anger flushing, 
Greet him with accents crushing, 
Or shall I smile, 
And, blushing the while, 
Murmur him hopes of grace ? 


Nothing I know ;—no lover, 
Fearless, peerless, 

Ever hath pierced this cover 
Where safe I lie; 

But it may be such presence, 

Brightening all my pleasaunce, 
Would with its grace 
Bring smile to my face, 


Light to my seeking eye. 
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An Alpine Cragedp. 


In the summer of 188- I came, in the course of my mountain 
wanderings among the Valaisan Alps, to a little village just off 
the beaten track of tourists, in one of the lateral valleys which 
run down from the high peaks to eastward of the Rhone. 

It is a quaint, out-of-the-way place; the population numbers 
some two score families, almost all of whom are migratory—that 
is, in winter they leave their mountain homes for the less inhospit- 
able region watered by the Rhone. 

I had been walking almost continuously for nearly twenty 
hours, when, just before sunset one July evening, I found myself 
on the ridge overlooking the village. 

Three hours more or thereabouts would have brought us to 
S , where we should have been sure at least of a hot supper 
and good beds, but the village below us looked so peaceful in the 
soft pearly light of evening, the blue smoke curled so lazily and 
invitingly from the chimneys, and I was so thoroughly tired, that 
I turned to my guide intending to ask him if he knew whether 
there was a possibility of getting accommodation there. 

The words died on my lips, however, when I saw the expres- 
sion on his face. He stood leaning with his arms folded on the 
head of his ice-axe, his keen blue eyes bent with an unwinking 
gaze into the valley below us, his whole face twitching with some 
great excitement, his breath coming and going in quick short 
gasps, as of a man undergoing an operation. 

‘Why, Raphael,’ I exclaimed, ‘ what is the matter ?’ 

His only answer was to start forward, place his hand shaking 
with emotion on my shoulder, and, pointing with his axe to the 
village, to dart off down the almost precipitous slope at a pace 
which a chamois might have envied, leaving me to follow or not 
as I chose. The question of a night’s lodging being thus solved 
for me, I proceeded to follow my guide’s track, but at a more 
reasonable pace, and found myself in ten minutes on a path which 
led in zig-zags down to the village. As I entered the street 
(courtesy title) the last rosy tints were fading from the snowy 
peaks, and the lights began to glimmer in many a casement. 

Some belated goats and cows were being driven in by their 
boy keepers, merry and noisy with the anticipation of supper and 
bed ; vespers were just over in the little church, and the priest—a 
little spare man, who might be any age from forty to sixty—was 
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picking his way with lifted cassock through the pools and filth 
of the road towards a handsome chalet with flowers in the tiny 
windows and quaint carvings on the timbers. 

Seeing me stand disconsolately looking about for my truant 
guide, the worthy father paused in his game of hop-skip-and-jump 
to wish me a good-evening, adding, in a doubtful tone, ‘If mon- 
sieur should wish to find a lodging in the village, as there is no 
inn, I make bold to offer him supper and a night’s lodging at 
the presbytére.’ 

‘Many thanks, mon pére; the truth is, I am wondering where 
to go, and my guide, who preceded me here, has disappeared ; so 
I shall be delighted to take you at your word.’ 

So saying I followed my clerical friend through the mire to 
his dwelling, which stood at the lower end of the village, and on 
his lifting the latch and bowing to me to pass in before him, I 
entered, and found myself at once in what was evidently the 
general sitting-room of the chalet. It was a low-ceiled but roomy 
square chamber, with three little windows close together looking 
up the street and almost blocked up with flowers; a great open 
hearth on one side, a partition shutting off the steep staircase on the 
other, while at the back was a small door leading to the kitchen. 
The furniture was plentiful though plain, and chiefly of a kind 
simply useful, but there were evidences of the presence of a being 
of the softer sex in the worked table-cover, some lace-edged anti- 
macassars on the great square-ended sofa, and especially in a sort 
of wicker work-table on which lay some muslin trifle in course of 
construction, scissors, thimble, and other accessories—all evidently 
thrown hastily down, for a reel of cotton lay on the hearth. 

On the square deal table in the centre of the room was laid a 
white cloth, still folded, while on an old-fashioned oblong piano or 
harpsichord was a basket full of knives, forks, and various feeding 
implements. 

The master of the house on entering paused inside the door, 
and I could see by the flickering firelight that his brows were 
gathered into a frown, half puzzled, half angry. ‘ Lisette!’ he 
called, ‘ Lisette!’ 

‘Eh b’en, que v'lez vo’?’ replied a voice, surely not that of the 
late tenant of that dainty chintz-covered chair, for it was harsh 
and guttural, and altogether disagreeable. 

‘ Where is Clara, and why is the supper not ready?’ demanded 
the curé, in a tone of vexation. At this question there appeared in 
the kitchen doorway a figure which would have put to shame the 
most appalling descriptions of medisval witches. 

It, for the sex of the thing was not obvious, was a shape 
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scarcely human, about four feet high, with a face covered with a 
kind of mouse-coloured parchment, a beard about four inches long, 
a shock of dirty grey hair gathered into a baggy cap, one shoulder 
considerably higher than the other, and abnormally long arms 
ending in hands like birds’ claws. 

The shape advanced a few feet into the room, and then, point- 
ing one great claw at the minister, while the other brandished a 
small saucepan (empty, luckily), began to speak or rather to shout 
in a rapid crescendo and execrable patois a long denunciation, 
partly of the priest, but mostly, as was evident, of the absentee 
sempstress. Nota word could I understand till the name ‘ Raphael’ 
struck me, and I began to wonder whether my guide could have 
had any hand in this family upset. 

But my wonder was increased when the priest broke in upon 
the horrid din with a voice of thunder: ‘Peace, evil-tongued hag! 
peace, I tell thee! Dare not again to use that word in connection 
with my niece, or I will curse thee, and turn thee into the street, 
to wander again until the demon thy father shall take thee home 
to himself.’ 

I looked at him in amazement. The man was leaning against 
the back of a high wooden arm-chair ; he was trembling all over, his 
face pale to the lips, one hand clenched and raised above his head 
in menace; his eyes shot fire, and his voice had a ring like that 
of a trumpet as he hurled forth those astonishing words of warn- 
ing. But the witch, or whatever it was, had shrunk back at the 
threat of the curse, so terrible to superstitious peasantry, and now 
retreated into the kitchen, whence I could hear her muttering to 
herself and occasionally giving vent to a sort of smothered howl. 

The priest had sunk into the chair and was rocking his body 
to and fro and praying, sometimes in Latin, sometimes in French, 
but so low that I could not catch the words. He was evidently in 
a state of too great excitement to be even conscious of my pre- 
sence; so I made a virtue of necessity, unstrapped my knapsack, 
took out slippers and dry socks, and sitting down by the hearth 
proceeded to make myself comfortable, wondering whether the 
strange scene I had just witnessed would deprive me of my supper, 
and whether it would be wise to make another move. 

Ten minutes passed thus, when my host arose, seemed suddenly 
to become aware of the presence of an invited guest, and at once 
busied himself in Iaying the table for a meal, lighting the lamp, 
and pouring out a flood of excuses mingled with occasional ejacu- 
lations of self-accusation. When all was ready he went to the 
door of the kitchen, and in his ordinary tone bade Lisette place 
the food on the table; then returned to me, and, taking a small 

F 
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lamp in his hand, invited me to follow him to the room destined 
to be my sleeping apartment. 

We mounted the ladder-like stair, and, passing through a kind 
of open hatchway without balustrade or any other protection, 
found ourselves on the upper floor of the chalet. Four doors 
opened upon the landing, and the one immediately over the 
sitting-room gave access to my bed-room. Here there was the 
usual amount, or rather lack, of furniture—-a bed, one chair, a 
washstand and chest of drawers in one, and a small table near 
the window. 

Having poured the usual cream-jug of water into the usual 
doll’s basin, and performed the customary disjointed ablutions, I 
descended once more to the lower regions, where I found the 
curé helping us both to a plateful of steaming soup, and the next 
half-hour was fully and agreeably occupied in regaling the inner 
man with the good fare before us. 

We had just broached our second bottle of old Vin du Glacier, 
and were deep in a comparison between the parochial systems of 
England and the Valais, when the latch of the outer door was 
sharply lifted, there was the rustle of a dress in the passage, the 
door was violently slammed again, and the bolt drawn across it 
with a ‘click,’ then a light and rapid step ascended the staircase, 
another door opened and shut, and silence once more ensued. 

I looked at the priest: his face flushed quickly at sound of the 
raised latch, and he looked as if he were bracing his nerves to face 
some fresh outburst; but as the sound of steps ceased overhead, 
he gave a quick short sigh of relief, and with a still trembling 
hand poured out for himself another glass of wine, which he drank 
at a draught, and then resumed our conversation exactly where we 
had left it a few moments before. 

This was tantalising; but there seemed no way of satisfying 
my curiosity, as I could not well ask any questions on a subject 
so evidently distasteful to my host. 

About nine o’clock Raphael came in through the kitchen, and 
I noted with surprise that he was very flushed and decidedly out 
of temper, for he scarcely even apologised for leaving me so 
abruptly on the mountain-side ; but, after receiving my instruc- 
tions for our next day’s climb, he departed with the briefest of 
good-nights to me, and without replying at all to the priest's 
salutation. 

Much puzzled and somewhat annoyed, I soon made an excuse 
and sought my room. There I proceeded to half-undress, and 
then, the window being open, I seated myself at it to enjoy the 
view of the mountains by moonlight. 
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Reader, have you ever watched the snow-capped giants of 
Switzerland holding mystic communion with one another at night ? 
How strangely the shadows creep about them, and how the 
light fleeey clouds change and fly from one white summit to 
another, like carrier-pigeons, with greeting from love to love! 
How the dark frown on that snow-crest changes toa smile of light 
as the impartial moon, creeping along the edge of the opposite 
ridge, emerges from behind some peak to shed her full lustre on 
its rival ! 

It is a weird and most enchanting sight, and on the night in 
question I quite forgot the puzzle of the day in the beauteous 
witchery of the night. For an hour or more I must have sat 
leaning on the window-sill, wrapt in wonder and delight, when my 
ear caught the sound of an opening door. A moment later there 
was a low tap at my own door. ‘Come in!’ I whispered, astonished, 
but still too much under the influence of the scene outside to 
speak aloud. 

The door was opened a few inches, and a woman’s voice said 
softly, in good French: ‘ Pardon me, sir, for disturbing you at this 
hour, but, if you are still out of bed, will. you step for one moment 
into the passage ?’ 

‘Certainly, I replied, and, opening the door, found myself 
standing face to face with an apparition of such loveliness as 
almost took my breath away. In the bright moonlight stood a 
maiden of eighteen or twenty summers, wrapped in some loose 
flowing garment of pink, which concealed only to suggest a shape 
of absolute perfection. Her hair, of I know not what colour, glinted 
golden in the moonbeams, and fell all around her in rippling 
waves almost to her knees. Her eyes were hidden by the lowered 
lids, her cheeks and neck glowed with a lovely blush, and her 
little hands, clasped together in her excitement, trembled on the 
small packet that they held, as she said, in a fluttering whisper 
like the rustle of the night wind among rose-leaves :— 

‘Ah, monsieur, soyez bon, pardonnez-moi, mais ne me refusez 
pas ce petit service !’ 

‘Refuse you, impossible !—but tell me first what is the ser- 
vice I am to render.’ 

‘Ah, true, he does not know. Stay, see this packet: I want 
you to give it to Raphael to-morrow, but far away from here, when 
you are on the mountain; he must not know till then———’ She 
broke off suddenly, and hid her face in her hands, in her agitation 
letting fall the parcel, which I managed to catch ; then suddenly 
recovering herself she went on, ‘ Promise me you will do this, and 
forgive me for asking you.’ 
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‘There is nothing to forgive, mademoiselle; and I promise 
faithfully to execute your not difficult commission. Is there 
nothing more I can do?’ 

‘Nothing, sir; thank you a thousand times. And now good- 
night and a pleasant trip to-morrow.’ 

I could not part with a cold bow from such a lovely creature, 
and I instinctively put out my hand: she hesitated, then touched 
it shyly with her own, and the next instant vanished. I heard 
her close her door, and then turned mechanically to enter my own 
room. The candle had long since guttered out, and the moon no 
longer shone into my window, so that I was obliged to defer the 
examination of the mysterious packet till the next morning, and 
sought my bed to dream of an Arabian paradise peopled with 
houris clothed in pink dressing-gowns, and wearing aureoles of 
wavy golden hair. 

With the first streak of dawn I was roused by Raphael, whose 
appearance, dishevelled and sullen, betokened a sleepless night ; 
and as he seemed in haste to depart, I dressed quickly, and placing 
the packet, which I now saw was carefully sealed, in my pocket, I 
betook myself to the kitchen, where the grisly Lisette was already 
preparing some coffee. Raphael was pacing impatiently up and 
down the adjoining room, and declined to partake of the coffee ; 
so I finished my frugal meal in silence and alone, for Lisette, 
having served me, disappeared. Breakfast over, Raphael and I 
set off on our glacier excursion. 

As the door closed behind me, I glanced upwards at the 
windows of the upper story, and fancied for a moment that I 
caught sight of a fair face framed in gold, but I could not be 
sure of it, for it was only for one instant. 

We strode on in silence, Raphael gloomy and morose, I wrapped 
in meditation over the unusual occurrences of the night before. 

Our arrival at the glacier roused us both to a more lively 
frame of mind, for we had to rope, and to proceed with caution in 
order to avoid the numerous crévasses; and our progress upwards 
was slow, with a good deal of step-cutting. 

About nine o’clock we halted for a meal, close to a magnifi- 
cent ice-cave ; Raphael brought out the viands, and we were soon 
engaged in consuming them. The sun was by this time quite 
powerful, and the warmth and exercise seemed to have dispersed 
the morning mist and Raphael’s ill-humour together, for he 
laughed and chatted gaily enough, till, in taking out my pocket- 
flask, my hand encountered the packet I was to give him, and I 
brought it out and handed it to him with a smile, saying as I did 
so, ‘By the way, I was commissioned by a fair lady to give this 
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to you, Raphael. I hope it contains something that will please 
you.’ 

With a flushed and gloomy brow he took the little packet 
from me, silently rose, and walking to a short distance broke the 
seals, read rapidly the few lines enclosed, and then, with a bitter 
imprecation, hurled letter and packet together into the yawning 
gulf of blue ice below. 

Then he returned to his place near me, filled the drinking- 
cup with wine, and, raising it above his head, shouted a verse of 
some chanson in his native patois and tossed off the wine at a 
draught. Turning to me, he filled my cup and then his own 
again, and invited me in a tone of mingled passion and derision 
to drink the health of ‘la belle niéee de M. le Curé.’ I drank 
mechanically, but he merely raised the cup to his lips, and then 
dashed it down upon the ice, exclaiming, ‘qu'il soit ainsi fait de 
son bonheur!’ 

An awkward silence ensued, while he collected our belongings 
and packed them again in his knapsack. I did not like to recur 
to his proceedings, and no topic of general interest occurred to 
me at the moment; so we silently tied ourselves once more on 
the rope, and recommenced our upward march. Soon Raphael’s 
mood changed, and he began to chatter on all kinds of subjects, 
only ceasing his talk to burst into some scrap of song. It wasa 
feverish kind of gaiety. By-and-by we left the ice and took to 
the rocks, throwing off the rope, which would only tend to impede 
our motions. As we paused for breath on a ledge about 100 feet 
above the glacier I descried, about 30 feet below us, a fine speci- 
men of a rare Alpine plant, which I knew would be most accept- 
able to a botanical friend of mine whom I expected to meet at 
Z . It was, however, by no means easy of access, so I was 
on the point of giving it up, when Raphael observed that if I 
would lower him part of the distance with the rope he could see 
a way of scrambling down to it, and could return in the same 
manner. I demurred at first, but he insisted, and, as I knew him 
to be as nimble and sure-footed as his compatriot the chamois, I 
gave way. 

The experiment succeeded admirably so far as the descent 
was concerned ; the flower was plucked and placed triumphantly 
in Raphael’s hat, and he then began to reascend towards the 
spot where the rope was hanging. 

But this proved to be a task beyond even his unusual power 
of sticking to nothing, and after three abortive attempts he gave 
it up, and descended again to take breath and counsel. 

After carefully reconnoitring the position, he thought that by 
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crawling along the ledge on which he stood he might reach a 
point several feet nearer my own, and that with a spring he could 
manage to catch the end of the rope which I was to let down as 
far as possible towards him. 

It was a perilous expedient, but it seemed the only way out of 
his present predicament. Slowly and with the utmost caution, 
having removed his boots, he commenced to creep along the 
gradually narrowing ledge, till it seemed that further progress 
was impossible, and that there was nothing but the merest in- 
equality in the surface of the rock to keep him from plunging 
down the 70 or 80 feet of sheer cliff into the crevice between the 
glacier and the mountain side. 

He stopped. ‘Tie the rope round the head of your ice-axe, 
lie down on your stomach, and hold it outwards and downwards, 
and, above all, hold it fast!” I did so, and he then very slowly 
rose into a standing position with his back to the rock, He was 
going to jump at the rope outwards! 

Never shall I forget those moments of horrible suspense, as 
he stood thus eyeing steadily the end of the rope which was 
swaying to and fro in the wind not more than two feet beyond 
his reach. Not all the actual terrors of that day have sufficed to 
wipe out the memory of those few seconds of breathless agony. 
‘ven now, though years have passed, at times I am again lying 
on that ledge, every muscle strained, every nerve strung to highest 
pitch, perspiration streaming from every pore; the whole world 
seems once more as though it were not, and we two frail men are 
face to face, alone, with death ; immensity of space above, below, 
around! ‘Thank Heaven, it is but a dream! ‘Now!’ A 
shout, ending in a scream; his foot has slipped in the act of 
springing. There is a breathless pause, then a dull thud below, 
then silence. 


The busy sun climbs on and on, it reaches the zenith, passes 
it, and begins its quick descent. The air is musical with the 
chattering of a thousand rills upon the glittering ice; the eagle, 
screaming, swoops upon her prey; the rocks resound with the 
thunder of the mighty avalanche, and those two human forms lie 
still and motionless beneath the sky—-one on the narrow ledge 
upon the mountain side, the other on the glacier beneath. 


° 6 e e . . . . 


Several hours must have elapsed before I came altogether to 
myself, I have a faint recollection of being half-conscious of 
surrounding objects some time before I recovered sufficiently to 
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realise my actual position and the events which had preceded 
my swoon. 

Gradually the whole scene came back to me: the spring, 
the fatal slip, the headlong fall of my poor companion, whose 
body lay there below me, so pathetic in its stillness. Slowly 
and painfully I raised myself to a sitting posture, my limbs were 
stiff and cramped with remaining so long in one position. My 
brandy-flask was still in my pocket, and with trembling fingers I 
unscrewed the top and took a long pull at the neat spirit. 

Its effect was immediate in restoring the mind to its balance, 
though it was some time before the blood began to course freely 
through my veins, or my overtaxed muscles regained any degree 
of elasticity. I tried to rise but could not, and was compelled to 
sit still some time longer before attempting to quit the ledge. 

Meanwhile I reviewed the situation, and came to the conclusion 
that I must make a speedy move if I wished to avoid spending a 
night on the mountain-side. Curiously enough, it never occurred 
to me then that Raphael might be alive: it was not until after 
much trouble I regained the glacier that this idea presented itself 
to my mind. 

As soon as it did so, I jumped at once from the lowest depths 
of despair to the summit of unreasoning hope. How rare it is for 
the mind of man, when once unhinged, even temporarily, to be 
able to look at any question from more than one side at a time! 
Sure as I had felt a few moments before that my poor guide was 
no longer anything more than a lifeless body, just so sure was I 
now that I should find him still living, grievously hurt certainly, 
but alive. 

With infinite labour and many a slip—for we had quitted the 
glacier before to avoid this very climb—I reached the spot where 
poor Raphael lay. 

One leg was curled under him in such a way as to leave no 
doubt that it was broken; the blood from a fearful gash in his 
forehead dyed the snow, and was now partly congealed over the 
cut—a merciful result of the cold. I knelt beside him and turned 
him on his back; as I did so a low groan proved that my hopes 
were not groundless. 

With much difficulty I opened the clenched teeth and poured 
a few drops of brandy into his mouth. In a few moments he 
sighed heavily, and I caught the scarce uttered word, ‘Clara.’ 
His eyes opened for a moment, and I seized the opportunity of 
returning consciousness to administer more brandy, and soon had 
the exquisite pleasure of seeing the poor fellow restored to a 
certain degree of life, 
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And now the necessity of returning to the village for help 
came back upon me with redoubled force. With infinite pains I 
succeeded in getting my light macintosh under Raphael’s body, 
and taking off my coat I wrapped it round him as well as I could, 
covered his shoeless feet with my scarf and waistcoat, gave him 
some soft bread soaked in strong brandy and water, and placed the 
flask within reach, telling him that I was about to start to fetch 
help. I saw by his look that he understood me, but he could not 
speak, and so I left him. 

I had no ice-axe, for my own had dropped from my nerveless 
hands when Raphael missed the rope in his fatal spring, and his 
was far down in the depths of the great crevasse. I could only 
jump or slide down places where we should under ordinary cir- 
cumstances have been obliged to cut steps. Buta human life 
depended on my speed and sureness, and never before or since 
that day have I performed such wonders of mountaineering skill. 

How I got down I know not; but I reached the moraine just 
before dark, and noticed with horror that the weather had changed, 
and that thick clouds were driving up the valley. I began to run ; 
on and on I sped, sometimes falling, sometimes sliding down 
steep slopes of rock or shale or slippery turf. The darkness grew 
apace, and with it cume the mist, shutting out every object more 
than a few yards away. 

Still I stumbled on, panting, breathless, almost despairing, 
till at last I awoke to the horrid fact that I had lost my way. 

Strange fancies now began to rush across my disordered brain. 
I seemed to see awful forms in the rolling fog; relentless Death 
summoning to his aid the demons of the mountains, eager to 
avenge the sanctity of their invaded realms ; giant shapes appeared 
to bar my path—they were but the distorted forms of scattered 
pines seen dimly through the mist, but to me they seemed like 
the armed servants of the prince of the air, marshalled to oppose 
me. Now and again I stopped to shout, and listened intently for 
the faintest sound of a reply, but there was nothing except the 
moan of the rising wind among the trees and the dull roar of the 
distant torrent. 

At last, as I started after one of these pauses, my foot caught 
in some unseen obstacle, and I fell heavily, striking my head 
against a stone. Half-stunned, I lay for a moment motionless ; 
then the thought of what depended on my speed returned upon 
me, and I sprang up, only to discover that I had badly strained 
an ankle, and that each onward step was a fresh agony. But I 
had no time for thought, and staggered blindly on through the 
pitchy darkness for how long I cannot say, till at last I found that 
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I was on some kind of path, and then—how can I describe the 
feelings that rushed upon me when I saw, only a few yards away, 
the glimmer of a light! I shouted as loudly as my exhaustion 
would permit, and stumbled on a few yards farther. The light 
was close at hand; but what was happening to me? what is that 
loud booming sound in my ears ? why doI grope with outstretched 
hands and feel as though the solid earth were sliding from beneath 
me? Can I be going to faint? No, no! I must—I will—keep 
on until I have reached that light! Raphael! Raphael’s life 
depends upon it! 

One more desperate plunge forwards, and then with a wild 
ery, the last effort of mind and will united, *‘ Raphael—blessé— 
glacier—secours!’ I fell prone and senseless at the feet of one 
who held a lantern. 

Ting—ting—tang, ting—ting—tang, a bell is ringing near 
at hand; a great bluebottle, enraged at finding himself confined 
within four walls, is buzzing angrily, bumping now and again 
against corners ; a queer long-legged spider hangs aimlessly at the 
end of his long, slender cord just in front of my nose; the tinkle 
of sheep-bells and the scent of hay come together through an 
open window, and a fountain somewhere sings a ceaseless song, 
monotonous, but soothing. What a delicious evening—-or is it 
morning ? 

WhereamI? What has happened? Ah, heavens! Raphael! 
he must be saved! I must warn some one. So thinking I start up, 
but fall back again directly with a groan of pain, and some one, 
who must have been in the room at the time, comes to the bedside 
and asks in soft tones if I am awake. 

I opened my eyes at the question, and recognise at once my 
friend the curé. 

‘A la bonne heure! Vous voila enfin! Ah, my friend, I 
began to fear that we should not hear you speak two words of 
sense again!’ 

‘Have I been ill, then? How long have I been here, and how 
did I come ?’ 

‘Oh, that is a long story, which I will tell you when you have 
eaten something. At present it must suffice for you to know that, 
thanks to you, Raphael is still living.’ 

‘ But tell me ; 

‘No, nothing. I am going to send you some soup. I am 
doctor here as well as priest, and my prescriptions must be im- 
plicitly followed, or rwat culuwm!’ So saying the worthy man 
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left me alone, and I heard his heavy step descending the stairs 
towards the kitchen. 

So I lay quiet, listening to all the peaceful sounds without, 
drinking in deep draughts of sweet summer air, and thinking—what 
do you suppose ?—that I was confoundedly hungry and very com- 
fortable ! 

For my part I do not believe that life holds for men hours of 
greater enjoyment than those which follow any great disturbance 
of the system, when the body begins to return to its normal con- 
dition, and the mind, free from engrossing cares, finds occupation 
and enjoyment in the present sufficient to prevent anxiety for the 
future or regrets for the past. 

I remember, when I was a boy of twenty, being laid up in the 
midst of hard reading for an examination by an attack of scarlet 
fever, and when convalescent being transported to a little watering- 
place on the south coast, where I spent the time basking in the 
sun, sleeping, and reading yellow-backed novels for nearly a month. 
What did I care for examinations, for dons, for the awful four at 
the vivi-voce table? Nota snap of my thin fingers; not a whiff 
of lazy smoke from the mild cigarette, my only dissipation. And 
yet I knew that in a short time these things would again be the 
bugbears of my existence; but I never thought of anything 
beyond the present. 

In later life it is not so easy to keep the mind in this invigorat- 
ing state of emptiness. Happy he who can. 

At the time of which I am now writing, however, this was my 
condition ; and so I lay and listened for the step of the soup- 
bearer, and sleepily wondered why that blind fool of a bluebottle 
did not fly out of the window instead of damaging himself against 
the walls and furniture, as though any one wanted to keep such a 
noisy brute from taking himself off! 

Then I heard the curé walk up the road towards the church, 
talking to some one rather dictatorially, and I wondered who would 
bring me my soup now he was gone out. This was rather a dis- 
quieting question, though, and brought me back to my starting- 
point—how hungry I was. ‘I wish there was some one in this 
country who knew how to make toast! Come in. Ah, the soup, 
I hope.’ 

Yes, it was the soup, and very good soup too, so that the next 
half-hour passed agreeably enough, except that I longed for a 
smoke, and to hear the sequel of my adventure on the glacier. 

At last the curé’s step was heard, and almost immediately the 
dloor opened and he entered. But how changed from the brisk, 
cheerful bearing of a short time back! His face was very pale, 
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and deep lines were visible round the eyes and mouth. His 
head was no longer carried erect and proudly, but was bent down- 
wards towards his breast. 

He walked gravely and sadly to my bedside, and seated him- 
self on the chair where he had been when I awoke. What was 
coming ? What had he to tell that drew such sighs from his 
breast, and caused him so to pause and seem to seek his words ? 

At last he appeared to have made up his mind to the task of 
speaking, and began as follows :— 

‘My son, I have much to tell you, but you must let me tell it 
in my own way: your part is to listen. You must know first 
that, though a Swiss by birth, I lived for many years in the South 
of France, where my only sister, who had married a well-to-do 
merchant, had her home. 

‘Some four years ago her husband died, leaving her with an 
only child, a girl of about fifteen, and a moderate competency, 
sufficient at all events to maintain both mother and daughter in 
comfort though not in luxury. Shortly after this sad event my 
sister removed to Paris, where her child, who was, as I see you 
guess, Clara, received a good education at a convent, and where 
she herself died little more than a yearago. At her death the 
lady-superior of the convent wrote to me that Clara felt so keenly 
the loss of her mother as to make it imperative, in the opinion of 
the doctors, that she should be removed from Paris, and undergo 
a complete change of scene and surroundings, as otherwise her 
health might be seriously impaired. 

‘My reply was an immediate visit to Paris, where I found 
Clara in a very unhappy state of mind and body. She never 
wept, they said, but sat all day brooding and listless, without 
appetite, unable to take interest in anything that could be devised 
to distract her. At sight of me a change came over the form of 
her grief: she burst into floods of tears, became hysterical, and 
finally cried herself into insensibility. As soon as matters could 
be arranged I left Paris and returned to this country. It was 
early summer, and I brought Clara here, thinking that the moun- 
tain air and free outdoor life would be the best medicine for both 
mind and body. 

‘So it has proved; in six months I scarcely recognised in the 
healthy blooming lass, the belle of f ——--, the pale and sickly 
girl who had so startled me with her great sunken eyes and pallid 
cheeks on my visit to the convent. 

‘ But, alas! there is no unmixed good on this earth. Mingled 
with the seeds of health borne by the mountain breezes to my 
Clara’s breast were seeds of that too prolific plant called Love, 
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and they, like the tares in the parable, took root and sprouted 
with—ay, and faster than—the others.’ 

Here the good father rose and began to pace the room, em- 
phasising his speech with that abundance of gesture so singularly 
expressive and appropriate in the Southerner, so awkward and 
ludicrous in the colder Northman. 

With deep emotion and a voice which trembled at times the 
curé continued his recital. 

‘Your English priests, whom their canons allow to marry, can 
make homes for themselves; they can, when weariness and dis- 
couragement oppress them, find a solace and a sympathy which is 
denied to us, the servants of Rome. How little do they, or you 
laymen either, understand the temptations to which we are ex- 
posed—how we hunger, poor weak men that we are, for a little of 
the love which is denied to none but ourselves, how we pine for 
human sympathy when our religion fails, as it sometimes does, 
to suftice us. 

‘Pardon my little selfish digression, my son, it shall be the 
only one. Clara, then, soon after her arrival here, made the ac- 
quaintance of your guide, the handsome Raphael, who is, as you 
doubtless know, much better educated than most of his class, and 
who besides enjoys the reputation of being a poet in his small 
way. 

‘They were a good deal thrown together, for Clara, educated in 
France, knew not a word of the dialect spoken by her neighbours, 
and they, though able to converse intelligibly in French, had no 
knowledge of, or interest in, those works of the great masters of 
literature which were her especial delight; while Raphael, on the 
other hand, not only read and appreciated them, but was able to 
recite whole passages of his favourite poets, Béranger, de Musset, 
and Lamartine, to which Clara would sit and listen by the hour 
with rapt attention and delight. At first I saw no harm in this: 
Clara, whose loving nature needed some object round which to 
wrap the clinging tendrils of her affection, seemed to be pouring 
out on me all the treasures of love which had before been be- 
stowed upon her mother. 

‘ Never before had my life had such sunshine infused into it as 
by this young girl’s tender love. Ah, how can I describe to you 
the thousand ways in which she wove the thread of my life into 
her own? I used to inhabit a wretched baraque; she insisted 
on buying, for herself she said, this chalet, which she has decked 
and beautified till I fear sometimes that it is wrong for me, poor 
as I am, to live in such luxury, lest, when my time comes to go 
hence, I be unwilling to quit such a paradise, earthly though it be, 
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‘Ab, my son, the very Lenten fast became such a feast to me, 
softened as it was by her loving care, that I used to pray on my 
knees, in tears, before the altar, that God would pardon me for 
keeping the letter without the spirit of it. 

‘Has he done so? I know not; but He has taken from me 
the cause of my sin. His will be done. Fiat voluntas sua! 
I was growing proud, my heart swelled within me, and I thought 
that because I was blest above other men—my brothers and, ah 
me! my betters—I must be more deserving than they. “ God be 
merciful to me, a sinner!” He has taken from me the desire of 
my eyes; the light of my life has gone from me, and I cannot 
—TI cannot be resigned!’ 

He broke off, and with clasped hands and streaming eyes 
prayed silently for some moments. When he grew calm again 
he went on with a sad smile: ‘ Another selfish tirade, you see. 
But I weary you. There is not much more to tell. Clara grew so 
dear to me that when Lisette came one night and hinted that I 
was a fool to let my niece see so much of Raphael, I did not know 
what she meant ; I felt so certain that I alone was loved, that the 
mere idea of any other kind of love never occurred to me. 

‘It was only two nights ago, when you arrived, that the truth 
dawned upon me, when Lisette told me that she had seen Raphael 
and Clara embrace one another. You remember the wicked rage 
into which I flew, and how I—sinful man that I am—dared to 
threaten with a curse the good creature who has tended my wants 
for so many long and thankless years. 

‘But she was right. The children had long loved each other ; 
and only Clara’s love for me, and the thought that if she left me 
I should suffer, had prevented the true-hearted girl from yielding 
months before to the oft-repeated urgings of her lover. Nay, on 
that very night he had waylaid her as she returned home from 
the upper pastures, and begged her, in words of passionate de- 
spair, once for all to put an end to his pain, either by consenting 
to marry him or breaking off all intercourse. She, poor girl, 
though it bade fair to break her heart as well as his, decided on 
the latter alternative, and the packet entrusted to you contained 
her final rejection of Raphael’s suit and the locket he had given 
her.’ 

‘Yes,’ [ said, interrupting him, ‘I guessed that it was some- 
thing of the sort, for he was quite beside himself for a time with 
passion ; but it soon wore off, and when the accident happened he 
seemed to have quite recovered his spirits.’ 

‘My son,’ continued the priest, in a tone of deep emotion, ‘ “ the 
punishment of sin is death,” saith the Scripture, and who are we 
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to question the justice of Heaven? I come from the bedside of 
a man who in the hour of temptation gave place to the devil, and 
his punishment. has fallen upon him swiftly and hardly indeed. 
Upon him only, say 1? Nay, upon me too, for have not I sinned, 
and have I not lost my one ewe-lamb . 

‘What ?’ cried I, a light of horror breaking in upon me. ‘Is 
Clara dead? How ? 

There was a silence of several moments’ duration, scarcely 
broken by the half-suppressed sobs of the good curé. 

‘Clara is in heaven,’ he replied at length. ‘When you were 
so providentially found by Peter, the cow-boy, he was escorting 
her home from a visit to the upper pastures. No sooner did she 
learn that Raphael was in danger than she hurried back to the 
village, roused some of the men, and insisted on accompanying 
them in the search. But the storm coming on delayed the 
the rescue-party at some chalets near the glacier, and Clara, mad 
with grief and anxiety, slipped away unperceived to continue the 
search unaided. 

‘In the early morning they found her, cold and senseless, 
stretched across the body of her lover, to whom instinct seems to 
have led her in time to find him living. She had covered him with 
her shawl, and thus, stripped of all shelter from the icy wind, 
she perished in one sublime act of self-sacrifice. Raphael revived, 
but only to find himself deprived for ever of her for whose sake 
alone life was dear to him.’ 

‘Then when he sprang at the rope F 

‘He intended to miss it, knowing, as he thought, that the 
result would be death !’ 

There is a flower-decked grave in the little cemetery at XK ——~ 
on which the snow-capped peaks look down, not more pure and 
lovely in their spotlessness than she whose short life among them 
may be summed up in the words of the great German poet— 

Ich habe gelebt und geliebet. 


Here, every evening, when the hamlet lamps are twinkling and 
the angelus comes sweetly through the reverent air, stand two 
men, one of whom is well stricken in years but still hale, in spite 
of the sorrow that has bent his neck and whitened his scanty hair, 
and who leads by the hand a younger than himself, from whose lips 
comes but one intelligible word, whose darkened brain receives no 
impress of present things, but whose eyes are ever straining over 
hill and vale in search of one whose name alone is always on his 
lips and in his heart—‘ Clara.’ 

A, 8, MARSHALL HALL. 
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I, 


I was walking one day by the river at Kew. I had turned down 
through the little lane that leads sharp off from Kew Green in 
front of the great gates of the park to the river bank. As I neared 
the stream my ears caught the sound of a mixed music; strings and 
wind instruments and brass blending together in a kind of tumult- 
uous exultation of sound which was perhaps slightly discordant, but 
which had withal a certain barbaric quality that was not unpleasing. 
My eyes also were attracted by gleams of fitful colour through the 
trees as of silken banners of many brilliant dyes. Something 
unusual was going on by the river, glimpses of which were thus 
afforded to my eyes and ears at a distance. I pressed on, reached 
the turn in the road which brought me on to the river bank and 
the towing-path, and saw at once the cause of the sounds and 
colours that hadattracted me. A huge barge or house-boat, bright 
with variegated hues and brave with a multitude of banners and 
streamers, was moored to the bank. At one end of the deck, which 
was covered from bow to stern by a striped and glowing awning 
—for the heat of the summer sun was intense—a ccompany of 
musicians clustered together, scraping and blowing and clashing. 
At the other end a number of women in pretty gauzy dresses and 
men in cool boating suits were amusing themselves, despite the 
heat of the day, by dancing together. Some, it is true, were 
moving a little languidly, as if the golden air had steeped them in 
a voluptuous laziness, but the most part were moving as briskly as 
if the atmosphere were nipped with winter. 

It was a pretty sight, and it attracted a good many river-side 
loungers. Dusty wayfarers plodding along towards Richmond 
paused to look at the painted vessel, to watch the dancing, and 
listen to the merry music, and then plodded on again, cheered or 
dispirited according as their temper was exhilarated or made 
merely envious by the enjoyment of others. A few girls who had 
been picking flowers were seated ona bench by the roadside, pelting 
each other with blossoms, and chattering a great deal and looking 
with wide laughing eyes at the gay craft and its company. 
The whole scene was singularly attractive to my tired mood. The 
sparkling water, the waim summer air, golden-toned with sunlight, 
the rich warm green banks and trees, the general air of holiday 
which Nature lends even to the labouring world on a fine afternoon 
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—all these were in themselves attractive enough to tempt the wan- 
derer to repose and contemplation. But when into this simple 
sylvan scene a fantastic chance introduced this wild barbaric 
element of glowing barge and gleaming streamers, and mirthful 
music and dancing feet, and the tanned faces of men, and the white 
fair faces of fair women—when fantastic chance provided such a 
raree show, and out of its beneficence brought me along to see, why, 
there was nothing for it—-at least there was nothing for a lazy 
philosopher like myself, to do but to slip down the sloping bank, 
stretch my legs along the incline, prop myself upon my elbow, 
and calmly contemplate the attractive sight before me. 

What was it all about ? I asked myself sleepily, surveying with 
half-closed lids the strange craft and its jovial company. The 
vessel itself was a kind of cross between a civic barge, a steam 
launch, and a house-boat. It was indeed propelled by steam, but 
its progress must be of a slow nature, for it was broad and bulky, with 
wide cool cabins and ample decks fore and aft. It reminded me 
vaguely of the Noah’s arks so dear to childhood, which implant 
such eccentric notions of the Book of Genesis in infantile minds, 
The barge or boat, or what you might please to call it, was painted 
and adorned in a peculiarly lively style with all the colours of the 
rainbow, and with a great amount of gilding. A Chinese junk, a 
Burmese pagoda, could not have been gayer or more defiantly 
barbaric in its display of striking and startling hues. It is 
astonishing how the average Londoner of to-day has an antipathy 
to colour. It would seem as if the leaden sky and leaden air had 
eaten into his soul like a corroding acid, and slowly bitten away 
all love for, all possible appreciation of, beautiful or brightly coloured 
things. I was in an omnibus the other day. I travel, indeed, a 
good deal in omnibuses, not because I like them, but because they 
afford excellent opportunities of pursuing man’s proper study, and 
also, indeed especially, because they are cheap. In that particular 
omnibus there was a man and a woman, man and wife apparently, 
of the humbler sort of lower middle class; they might have been 
small shopkeepers—I don’t know. ‘The man was reading the Echo, 
and communicating fragments of its intelligence to his companion. 
They seemed intelligent, fairly educated people. Suddenly the man’s 
lack-lustre eye caught sight of some bright note of colour in the 
street—the silk tie of some passer-by, and it irritated him as light 
irritates night-birds. His face grew cloudy, and he began to 
grumble. ‘There ought,’ he said to his wife, ‘ to be a law against 
people wearing bright ties like that. They give one quite a shock.’ 
‘Yes,’ his wife responded sympathetically, ‘they are as bad as 
those red parasols that women would wear last season.’ Poor 
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children of gloom, of fog, and of all manner of murkiness! They 
are so steeped and saturated in blackness that a gleam of vivid 
colour, anything that in any way suggests warm suns and blue 
skies and a brighter atmosphere and environment than London 
can offer, is a shock, and only a shock, to them. Yet what they 
feel in so great a degree all who dwell in London must from sheer 
force of horrible circumstance feel also in some measure. I have 
often thought that if ever I became Caliph of London, even if only 
for so short a time as Abou Hassan, I would send people about the 
city under the special charge of my Grand Vizier with orders to 
paint all the dull houses they came across in bold barbaric arrange- 
ments of prismatic colours, red and blue and green and yellow. 
How London would stare and rub its eyes—its tired eyes that are 
afraid of colour! I think the national character, gloomy and 
splenetic, would brighten up under my prismatic caliphate. 
Well, this brightly painted barge with all its gaudy streamers 
did seem a trifle incongruous on an English river. It might have 
been all right on the Tigris or the Nile, or rocking at a Venetian 
quay; but in the Thames and at Kew, within the twelve-mile 
circuit, it was astonishing. Even those festive college barges 
which cluster along the river bank at Oxford have not amongst 
the most daring of them a single vessel that could begin to approach 
in rivalry the splendour of this strange keel. The azure and ver- 
milion which were mixed for Manfred’s Pavilion were here employed 
with Oriental generosity. The odd carvings and adornments of 
the boat were gilded to a degree that made you wink to look 
at them. Why, the very ropes with which the great craft was 
moored for the moment to the bank were coloured red and blue 
and yellow, and lay along the grass like strange sleepy tropical 
snakes. Small wonder that thé passers-by along the towing-path 
paused to stare at this fantastic apparition. Ifthe Flying Dutch- 
man with all sails set, and Vanderdecken himself at the poop with 
speaking-trump in hand, had come beating up the river, he would 
hardly have been more surprising to the worthy folk of Kew, and 
to the lads and lasses from grimy London, who were coming out 
to bask a little in the river sunshine. For myself, I lay on the 
bank and blinked lazily at the variegated vessel and its merry 
company, while a little crowd collected on the path and stared 
and commented. What did it all mean? As I lolled on the 
grass and stared and wondered, drinking in the sensuous delight 
of the summer and the colour and the merry music, an odd thing 
occurred. <A little breeze, one of those laughing zephyrs of a 
summer’s day, which spring up unexpectedly from the heated 
golden air and float fairy-like by, wakening all manner of strange 
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suggestions with their cool swift kisses, sprang into existence. It 
fluttered among the dancers, drifting audaciously among feminine 
frilleries, and suddenly, in a spirit of sportive wantonness, caught 
hold of a silken veil that one of the women was wearing and blew 
it freakishly overboard. Having carried it over the bulwark of 
the barge, the baby zephyr held the gauzy web high in air for a 
moment, waving it sinuously; then, instead of dropping it into 
the water, it floated it straight across the intervening space of blue, 
and flung it fantastically right across my face, mufing me for a 
moment in its filmy scented substance, and enveloping every- 
thing, green bank and blue sky and shining water and gaudy 
barge, in an atmosphere of grey pearly indistinctness. In a 
moment I had lifted it off and was holding it in my hands, 
looking alternately at it and at the little crowd who had rushed to 
the boat’s side to follow its floating fortune. The silk was ex- 
quisitely soft, fine, and transparent, and though there was a good 
deal of it—it was indeed more like a shawl than a veil—it would 
have easily passed through the ring of the girl in the German 
folk-tale. Into the substance was woven in threads of the finest 
gold a strange design of flowers and birds, and about and around 
ran inscriptions in strange characters which I knew to be Japanese. 

I knew it to be Japanese, because I am a professor of lan- 
guages—not merely of German and French, or perhaps Italian, 
like so many men who call themselves professors of language, but 
a serious student, and, if necessary, expounder of all languages 
under the sun. Bacon took all knowledge to be his province; I, 
more modest, merely take all languages. There are few that I 
have not studied more or less. From the hundred and one dia- 
lects of modern Italy to the Hittite inscriptions about which 
Captain Conder discourses so learnedly, from Sanskrit to Volapuk, 
from the mellifluous Russian to the click talk of the Zulus—all 
have in turn been entered upon by me. It is rather irritating to 
have to confess that in spite of my studies I cannot speak a single 
one of all these tongues with anything approaching to fluency or 
correctness. But, after all, this is comparatively a minor matter. 
In the meantime I am a professor of languages. Luckily for me, 
I have a little money of my own—very little; for people seem 
very seldom to want'to learn languages, or at all events to learn 
them from me, so I spend most of my time in hunting over book- 
stalls for unexpected grammars and dictionaries—my collection in 
this direction is very fine, and I shall bequeath it to the British 
Museum— or in loafing about the country when the weather is fine. 
It was the beauty of the day which had led me to suspend my 
studies that morning, close my class—which, by the way, was abso- 
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lutely unattended—drift down to Kew, and meet the adventure of 
the veil. 

As I was looking at the filmy veil and turning it over, and 
turning over too in my mind how I should return it to the boat, 
a young man came to the side of the craft, stepped intoa dingey, 
and in a few strokes of the oars was at the shore. As he came up 
the grassy slope towards me I knew him at once, and the memory 
of the last time that I had met him came surging up over my 
mind. 


If. 


FRANK PREFERILL and I were old friends. We had become 
friends through what some one has happily called the common 
bond of poor-devildom, and we had remained friends through 
many phases of bad fortune. We were both poor; he much the 
poorer, though to compensate for that he was more aristocratic 
than I, belonged to a good old Cornish family—the Preferills are 
people of substance, somewhere in the North Cornwall region—and 
was occasionally—what I never was—invited to the houses of the 
great—not that this was any advantage to him, poor fellow, or 
anything but a sore trial—by virtue of his old family and of the 
connections which that family had formed from time to time. 
There was a Preferill once in the Home Office for a short time 
during a coalition. Poor Frank remained on the lists of some 
lofty personages and received at intervals stately cards, bidding him 
to crushes in high places, which—the cards—looked very splendid 
on our mantelpiece, and, I think, sometimes propitiated our land- 
lady. But poor Frank’s fashionable friends never did him any 
good; he had very little favour in their eyes, and it must be 
admitted that from a family point of view his record was against 
him. He had come horribly close to being expelled at college, 
and since college he had steadily drifted lower and lower in the 
social scale, until somehow or other he struck upon the bed-rock 
of Mrs. Mulford’s lodgings, where my institution of universal 
languages has its temple. He took to me—why I really don’t 
know, for his own tastes lay rather in a beer-and-skittles line of 
action, and he had that affection for barmaids which must be born 
with a man, for it never can be successfully simulated. Now, I 
abhor barmaids; imagine trying to explain the delights of the 
enclitic De, for example, to a young woman whose own utterances 
would not parse. But with all his beer and skittles there was 
still enough refinement about him—the old Preferill stock always 
asserting itself—to make him sufficiently presentable in a wider 
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world than Mrs. Mulford’s and the bar of the Cock and Bottle. 
Our friendship had not been a very long one, but it had been 
close and pleasant while it lasted. He was generally cheery, 
taking fertune’s buffets with very steady breath. But the last 
time I saw him he was dismally down inthe mouth. He had come 
to the end of his tether, he had hardly a penny to bless himself 
with, and little or no chance of getting any further pence, and 
he was talking dolefully to me of suicide or emigration. Oddly 
enough, on this very evening he had an invitation to one of those 
stately mansions, and as he talked to me he held the card in his 
hand, and debated whether he should go or should pawn his dress 
suit and make a night of it, and blow his brains out. I strongly 
advised the first alternative. As I pointed out to him from the 
fulness of my experienced mind, his going to the party would in 
no sense prohibit the later pawning and the possible pistol, whereas 
any untimely tampering with his cranium would at least make 
the party impossible. He yielded to my arguments, and decided, 
pending events, upon the party. 

‘But you have no idea, old man,’ he said, standing in the door- 
way, ‘ how beastly it is to be poor.’ 

T looked round upon my modest room, with its little fringe of 
shabby shelves and their load of books, grammars, and dictionaries, 
and smiled drearily. He interpreted my glance and laughed 
outright. 

‘Oh! of course you are poor, if you mean that,’ he said, ¢ but 
it isn’t half so bad for you as for me. Why, you want nothing in 
the world that money can give. A Choctaw grammar on a dull 
day and a country stroll ona fine day are simple delights that 
put you into an ecstasy of pleasure. But I, who know how to 
live, I-——’ and he sighed a sigh that spoke volumes of luxurious 
possibilities. 

‘Money,’ he went on again after a little pause, during which 
he was wistfully surveying the shelves and their scholastic tenants, 
as if he too were wishing for the moment that fate had endowed 
him with the faculty for finding delight in the pages of a Choctaw 
grammar—‘ money is the only thing in life worth having.’ 

‘Nonsense !’ I retorted rudely but sincerely, for indeed I have 
never in all my life entertained that miserable creed. ‘ Money is 
a very excellent thing, but there are many good things in the 
world besides it, and many things too which money cannot give, 
and which are only to be got by other means than money. 

‘It’s not nonsense,’ he said gloomily. ‘ Look at all the infinite 
possibilities that money offers—travel, entertainment, amusement, 

all the joys of life, the choicest wines, the smiles of the fairest 
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women, the best horses, the best clothes; and the worst of it is 
that the fellows who have the money don’t know how to use it. 
They don’t eat well, or drink well, or dress well, or do anything 
well, hang them.’ 

I regret to say that my young and impetuous friend very dis- 
tinctly said, ‘ Hang them.’ 

‘Doesn’t that very fact show you,’ I suggested, ‘that money 
after all is not everything ?’ 

‘No, it doesn’t,’ he retorted. ‘It only shows that money ‘is 
useless in useless fingers. Ah, if I only were Monte Cristo for an 
hour, I’d soon show what money can do. I sometimes wish I 
didn’t hunger after money, old man, as I do, but had a contented 
mind like you.’ 

A contented mind! At that moment I was very far indeed 
from being contented. I had seen on the previous day an Armenian 
dictionary on a bookseller’s stall, which I keenly coveted ; but after 
the most careful examination of my resources I found it was be- 
yond my means. Even if I were to sacrifice radishes at my tea 
for a month it wouldn’t bring my small store of possible cash up 
to the desired level, and there seemed little hope that the cherished 
work would remain unbought till I could make my bid for it. 
Such a literary treat as an Armenian dictionary is not likely to be 
left to languish long uncu!led even if its price does happen to be 
fifteen shillings and sixpence, which is indeed a deal of money. 

‘Tam afraid, said poor Frank, sadly, ‘that if I had been a 
Christian martyr in the old days, my thoughts in the arena 
would have turned more to the purple and fine linen, the beautiful 
women and good companionship, the patricians and poets, and all 
the rest of them, and the golden life of Rome, than to the cause for 
which my miserable life was being offered up. No, I should never 
have made a good martyr ’-—here he sighed a little. ‘I should 
have shrugged my shoulders and flung my pinch of incense upon 
Dian’s altar, and gone back to supper with Petronius and drowned 
remorse in red Falernian out of a murrhine goblet.’ 

‘ Let us hope not,’ I said, but I knew very well that he would 
all the same. Poor Frank was not the kind of man they make a 
good martyr of. He was silent for a few minutes, still in the door- 
way twirling his invitation card in his hand. Then he came back 
into the middle of the room. 

‘Do you remember,’ he said, ¢ that odd idea in one of Balzac’s 
novels, in which Bianchon asks Rastignac if he would consent to 
become wealthy merely by wishing the death of some unknown 
Mandarin in dim and distant Pekin ?’ 

I nodded. 
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‘Well,’ he said, ‘would you consent to become rich on such 
terms?’ 


This time I shook my head. ‘Of course not. Nor would you 
either.’ 

‘Indeed I would,’ he answered ; ‘and with a light heart too. 
If wishing were to work the charm, I would wish at this moment 
that some respectable elderly Mandarin—no, by the way, not 
some Mandarin, the Mandarin is played out—that some respectable 
Japanese gentleman, say a Daimio of two swords or two tails, or 
whatever it is, might fade out of existence at this moment, if by 
his doing so I were to come into possession of his inheritance. 
That inheritance should be very large indeed, bien entendw,’ he 
added with a light laugh, and while I shook my head at him and 
frowned in protest he drew the door behind him and was gone. 

From that day to this I had not seen him, had not heard from 
him. A very rare chance called me out of town the next day. 
A letter came that evening from some one in some small provincial 
town who had got a mission to the Polynesian Islands, and had heard 
of me asa linguist. The next morning I was setting out from 
Waterloo by a very early train, travelling third class, with a little 
library of books, grammars, dictionaries, dialogues, and the like. 
I was away in the little Devonshire rectory for a month, living 
very comfortably, and pouring into my pupil’s head all the Poly- 
nesian it was capable of acquiring, and I, with the aid of my 
handbooks, capable of imparting. 1 did not write to Frank. There 
was no need, and we were not on corresponding terms of intimacy. 
When I came back to London I found he bad left his lodgings, 
and Mrs. Mulford knew nothing of his whereabouts. I did not 
hear from him, he had left me no message, and so I gradually 
forgot all about him, until the summer day at Kew and the 
painted barge and the floating veil brought him oddly back 
to my recollection. 


ILI. 


FRANK PREFERILL came slowly up the grassy slope to greet me, 
and held out his hand as if we had only parted the day before 
yesterday, instead of six months ago. 

‘Hallo, Hemplett,’ he said, ‘you here?’ And he held out his 
hand, which I shook with a responsive warmth. 

The fine filmy web of silken veil was still in my left hand, and 
when our salutation was ended I offered it to him apologetically. 
He was profuse in thanks. 

‘She would have been awfully sorry to lose that thing,’ he said 
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—he did not explain who ‘ she’ was—‘ and she will be very grateful 
to its preserver. Won’t you come on board and receive her thanks 
in person ?’ 

I could only stare at him in silence. Was this gorgeously 
attired young man, who thus calmly invited me on board so splendid 
a pleasure-barge, really and truly the broken-down hungry and 
thirsty Bohemian I had parted with so short a time before ? 

He read my amazement in my expressive countenance. Asa 
professor of languages, it is perhaps fortunate that I do possess 
what is known as a speaking countenance. It often helps me out 
when a mere pitiful verbal knowledge of the language under dis- 
cussion is not as comprehensive as might be desired in a master 
by a pupil. The views of pupils are proverbially narrow. He 
read my amazement, and was good enough to enlighten it. 

‘Confess,’ he said with a merry laugh, ‘that you wonder very 
much how I come here, and how I happen to be master of that boat 
yonder.’ 

Master of the boat! This was indeed surprising. He went on: 
‘Come on board and see my friends, and I'll tell you all 
about it.’ 

I rose up mechanically to the water’s edge, and followed him 
and stepped into the dingey, while he took the pair of sculls and 
shot us out into midstream. I felt disagreeably that I was the 
common centre for all the eyes on board the boat and all the eyes 
on the bankside; every soul on boat and bank was looking at me 
and wondering who I was, and the feeling made me nervous. I 
felt vaguely inclined to get up and proclaim in a loud tone of 
voice, ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, Iam Marcus Hemplett, universal 
professor of all languages,’ but my fear of upsetting the dingey 
kept me in my place. It was only a few boat’s lengths to the 
barge, but in that short space of time Frank Preferill had time to 
tell me all his story—-and a very amazing story it was. 

On the evening when he had parted from me he went to his ¢ at 
home’ ina sufficiently gloomy frame of mind. His hostess, how- 
ever, greeted him effusively, and he knew at once that she wanted 
him to do something for her. ‘ Dance attendance on some poor 
relation or bawl at some deaf old lady—the cat,’ he grumbled to 
himself while he wreathed his face with smiles till he positively 
grinned into his hostess’s painted face. Well, it was not quite so 
bad as that. She only wanted him to come and make himself 
agreeable to a young foreign lady who was present, and who was 
exceedingly shy, and who couldn’t be got to talk to anybody—a 
young Japanese lady in fact, who was being educated in England, 
who was under the care of the Dyce-Templetons, and who was, it 
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seemed, the daughter of some fabulously influential minister and 
fabulously wealthy individual at the court of the Mikado. Of 
course she was in the hands of the Dyce-Templetons. I don’t know 
much about London society; very few of the nobility and gentry 
want to learn the languages of the North-West Provinces, for ex- 
ample; but from what one sometimes picks up in a stray word and 
from Frank’s chatter in former days I had got a hint or two, and 
I know that the Dyce-Templetons are such a man and wife for 
getting hold of odd foreigners of all kinds, especially wealthy 
foreigners, and pushing them in English society, and somehow or 
other quietly pushing themselves at the same time. However, 
this has nothing to do with my story, and I must drive on. 

Frank, sorely against his will, was introduced to the Japanese 
girl, for there was one fair young Englishwoman there whom he was 
dying to talk to, and who was as far out of his star as if she had 
been born in Sirius and displayed her beauty to the dogs there. 
But he was introduced to the young Japanese girl, and found her, 
to his surprise, a very pretty girl to any man with eyes in his head 
and who can see any comeliness that is not red and white ; he found 
her a clever girl too, for all that she was so desperately shy, and 
he found that she could talk English as well as he could—which 
was something of a surprise to him. So they talked and talked 
and got on famously; and Frank was as handsome a young fellow 
of his kind as ever wore a white shirt, and he had soft inflections 
in his voice which played upon the strings of a woman’s heart— 
if the woman was not afraid of detrimentals—and warm eloquent 
eyes which were more convincing than his words; and the long 
and the short of it was that the little Japanese fell madly in love 
with Frank, and that Frank saw his chance, and seized it like a 
drowning man. The poor little Japanese! Other Englishmen 
had talked to her and seen nothing in her, and been bored by her 
shyness and passed her, and here was this handsome Frank—so 
eloquent, so entertaining, so devoted—why, what could she do 
but fall in love with him? which she did accordingly, and very 
desperately. She knew nothing about detrimentals, and would not 
have cared if she had. Mrs. Dyce-Templeton did, however, and 
‘ame sailing down when it was much too late to carry her young 
charge away. Why, they had arranged a meeting for next day, and 
the next, before Mrs. Dyce-Templeton had learned the state of 
affairs from a kind friend who was sitting in the conservatory with 
her young charge. Mrs. Dyce-Templeton took it upon her to 
admonish the girl on her way home, and found the girl for the first 
time unadmonishable. Then Mrs. Dyce-Templeton, losing her 
temper, talked of writing to the girl’s father, the Daimio. 
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But Mrs. Dyce-Templeton never did write to the girl’s father, 
the Daimio ; for a strange thing happened that very night, and 
flashed upon Mrs. Dyce-Templeton’s knowledge the next morning 
in the daily papers. The Daimio had died that very evening sud- 
denly, of apoplexy or something of the kind, and his daughter 
was left her own mistress, and mistress of an enormous fortune. 
The odd thing about this fortune was that it was almost all in 
England. The Daimio, though he had never been out of Japan, 
had a great belief in the strength, the stability, and the financial 
greatness of England; and he had invested all the bulk of his 
enormous property in government stock. So here was this young 
Japanese girl in England, of age, for she was over twenty-one, 
and absolute mistress of a property in English securities. Mrs. 
Dyce-Templeton, when she saw how the wind was blowing, after 
the mourning time was over, argued against Frank Preferill 
feverishly ; trotted up smart young man after smart young man 
in vain. The little Japanese would have none of them. She had 
given her heart to Frank Preferill, and Frank Preferill was in a 
hurry, and so he made the running rapidly, offered the devotion 
of a lifetime to the little girl—who believed him and his soft 
speech implicitly— bought a special licence, and they were married 
one morning and came quietly back to Grosvenor Square to startle 
Mrs. Dyece-Templeton. Mrs. Dyce-Templeton was not given to 
being startled, however. The thing was done, and friends with 
many thousands of pounds must not be insulted, even if one 
is a foolish little Jap and the other a rather unprincipled detri- 
mental. So Mrs. Dyce-Templeton took up the Preferills, and 
was, indeed, at that very moment on board the barge. You must 
not imagine that Frank told me all this as I have told it in the 
few minutes which it took for him to scull us alongside; no, he 
just gave me the facts, and I filled in the rest of the picture from 
my moral consciousness and from what I heard afterwards. 


IV. 


WELL, my story is a brief if an odd one. While I was 
congratulating Frank upon his good fortune, I noticed that he 
looked haggard and dissipated and depressed. When I got on 
hoard the barge I found it occupied by an extraordinary crew of 
people, perhaps the very fastest, wildest, noisiest that any wild 
young Londoner could shark together. In the midst of this mad 
company the poor little pale Japanese girl looked like a lotus 
among tiger-lilies. I am pleased now to think that I was the 
means of bringing a momentary gleam of mirth to her wan 
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white face. It was when, meaning to make myself agreeable, I 
addressed her in a few words of her own language. She laughed 
a littleh—not unkindly—set me right in my pronunciation, and 
then relapsed into her silent solitary watching of Frank, who 
was flirting fast and furiously with a pretty American girl. I left 
the barge presently at Richmond—to which we slowly steamed— 
with a sinking heart. It was clear that the little Japanese was 
very much in love with her husband, and that her husband did 
not care a single copeck forher. ‘The marriage,’ I said to myself, 
‘was an odd business ; it will end more oddly yet, I am afraid.’ 

Wherefore it came to pass that I was shocked, but not greatly 
surprised, when, less than a week later, I came across this para- 
graph in my morning paper :— 


‘MELANCHOLY ACCIDENT AT RicHMoND.—We regret to learn 
that a melancholy accident near Richmond yesterday has deprived 
London society of two of its recognised leaders. Mr. and Mrs. 
Preferill—Mrs. Preferill will be remembered as the charming 
young Japanese lady whose youth, whose beauty, and whose 
fabulous wealth were the admiration of our gilded youth last 
season—have been stopping near Richmond in their house-boat with 
a large party of friends. Yesterday morning they were missed by 
their friends. As after long waiting they did not put in an 
appearance a search was instituted, which resulted at last in the 
discovery of the unhappy pair lying in the water in a deserted 
reach of the river. Though every effort was made to restore 
animation, life was soon pronounced by medical authority to be 
extinct. It is supposed that Mrs. Preferill must have fallen into 
the water, and that her husband, who, curiously enough, was an 
accomplished swimmer, must have perished in the effort to rescue 
her. This would account for the terrible look of pain and fear on 
the faces of the deceased couple. It is said that the whole of 
the deceased lady’s fortune, which was large, will, by the provisions 
of her father’s will, return to Japan, and be paid into the Imperial 
Exchequer for the benefit of the State.’ 


I put the paper down and mused. ‘The gifts of the gods,’ 
says the Greek poet, ‘are many and strange, but often when they 
are most wished for they come like the apples of Alacantha, which 
allure only to destroy.’ 

JUSTIN HUNTLY M°CARTHY, 








Chat Mysterious ‘ Milord.’ 


His valet had called at the Rue d’Edimbourg, No. 40, in the 
last week of October, and had asked to look at the small suite of 
furnished rooms to let, for a limited period, on the second floor. 
The apartment had been forthwith pronounced by Monsieur 
Didier to be on the whole in accordance with his master’s require- 
ments, and he had requested Mme. Plet, the concierge, to prepare it 
for their immediate arrival. Mme. Plet, who with affable and 
open-handed personages could be affability and open-heartedness 
embodied, promised to prepare the rooms the very next instant, 
and the very next instant stepped into the lodge of Mme. Potin, 
concierge at the neighbouring house, to apprise that lady of her 
enviable luck. Out of the liberal deniex & Diew—or as she, like 
many of her class, called it, the dernier adiew: the gratuity usual 
on engaging private residences, which had been handed her with 
auspicious spontaneity by the valet of her new tenant—Mme. Plet 
paid for two glasses of the second best cognac from the wine-shop 
over the way. It was an English milord, she informed the 
grudging Mme, Potin, who had taken her furnished suite for the 
half-term, and possibly longer. What an unexpected piece of good 
fortune! Who could ever have imagined that her second-floor 
furnished suite, to be sublet only till the late spring, would have 
found a ‘ serious’ occupier so soon? And everybody had been so 
positive that the suicide of the lessee’s wife had cast a malign spell 
over the apartment, and that it could bring her nothing but ill- 
luck until the lease expired. The lessee himself had told her that 
he did not think she could succeed in letting the premises to 
respectable folk. Of course, as he had said, he could not live on 
in the place as though the untoward event had not occurred. He 
should make an absence of some months, and if in the meantime 
Mme. Plet secured a temporary tenant, why all the better for 
herself, for him, and, indirectly, for the landlord of the house. 
While Mme. Potin splenetically surveyed the placards of 
premises vacant in her own establishment, the portress from next 
door ran up a rapid calculation of the profits to accrue from the 
incoming locataire, the milord from England. There was the 
gratuity already received; there were the New Year's étrennes; 
the ‘ gratification,’ if they stayed over, on rent-day, January 15 
—the total would be quite a sum of money for her. This invalid 
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milord was a windfall of which the entire street would be 
jealous. 

‘Was it an invalid milord anglais who was going to move in ?? 
asked the neighbour, with a sparkle of malice in her small black 
eyes. ‘There might be joliment de Voccupation with him if he 
had to be helped up and down the staircase each time he came 
in and out. And suppose it was a catching malady, like the one 
which had carried off the laundress and was distinctly traced to the 
Italian count who had been in ill-health from the day he came to 
the day he went away? That would make it a bad afternoon’s 
bargain for Mme. Plet. She and her daughter might easily take 
the malady and spread infection into the adjoining houses ! ’ 

‘ Voyons, Mme. Potin, you are joking!’ expostulated Mme. 
Plet. Did she not know her duty? Had not her scruples been 
foreseen by M. Didier, and had he not satisfied them with the 
completest explanations ? The milord had his lungs wrong, that 
was all! He was to go on to Algeria after a certain course of 
treatment by a great Paris doctor. M. Didier even had confided 
to her that his master’s case was hopeless, and that he should 
soon, alas! be looking for his legacy. For it appeared that M. 
Didier was inscribed upon the will for a large legacy. ‘Ah,’ he 
had said, his voice shaking with emotion, ‘ what a good master! 
what an excellent heart! We poor domestics have a life of trials, 
and masters like milord are rare. Here are five years next St. 
Martin’s Day that I have served milord, and now it seems that I 
may lose him before the completion of the sixth. Desirable places 
are not toocommon, Mme. Plet. Do you think I want to reap my 
legacy? Ah, no, indeed—generous though I know it to be. 
What an excellent heart! never so much as a word of observation ! 
Eccentric, like his compatriots of the high classes, and exceed- 
ingly reserved—oh, he doesn’t talk much! besides, he doesn’t 
speak French with facility—but appreciating attention, loving 
tranquillity, and never complaining about his malady. He knows, 
well, allez! that I don’t wish to inherit. Do all you can to insure 
him perfect quiet.’ 

It had struck Mme. Plet as an unusual circumstance that 
when she showed him the agreeable baleony of the second floor 
M. Didier had appeared to regard it as a drawback to the apartment. 
Everything else, however, was so admirably ordered that the ob- 
jection, if it had been one, was waived. Why, it was that baleony 
which put the odd fraction on the rent ; in summer, how pleasant 
you could make it, whilst in winter—well, in winter you stayed 
indoors. Yes, that was very true, had replied M. Didier, but 
balconies destroyed one’s privacy when there were other people 
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inhabiting the same floor. Why, not at all! had responded Mme. 
Plet, seeing that railed partitions marked off the boundaries ; 
and then the other portion of the second floor was let to a most 
retiring person, who never appeared upon the baleony, and whose 
blinds were nearly always down—an actress at the Bouffes- Gaulois. 
Enfin, said M. Didier, it would suit his master perfectly, no 
doubt. Neither of them knew Paris well; but the spot seemed 
convenient for the Western Terminus and for the centre of the 
town. They had arrived from England only a few days previously, 
and the bustle of an hotel displeased milord. 

‘M. Didier was a native of Belgium,’ added Mme. Plet, in her 
communication to the neighbour—she had not asked him so, but 
felt sure of the fact. He spoke just like her brother-in-law, who 
was a tailor by trade, and born in Brussels. Just as she intended 
to direct him to an address for which he had a minute or two 
before inquired, he had gone out by the other entrance, of his 
own accord, and turned to the left, exactly as she should have 
done herself if she had aimed at taking the nearest way. Well, 
these houses with their two entrances, near the angle of two 
streets, were troublesome arrangements for the concierge, whether 
or not they suited the tenants. Sometimes the latter would give 
out their address as No. 331 Rue de Naples; sometimes as 
40 Rue d’Edimbourg: it would depend upon the nature of the 
correspondence and on the character of the tenant. And how 
was she to remember all their stc-mucs, she would like to know; 
though when treated well—as, for example, by M. Didier—she 
had as good a memory as most other people. 

‘ One isn’t Belgian for nothing,’ observed Mme. Potin, depre- 
ciating in the popular phrase both M. Didier and the brother- 
in-law. 

His lordship arrived with M. Didier the next evening ina 
cab. The widow Plet and her daughter—the latter having just 
returned from the day’s work at the large millinery establishment 
which employed her—were about to sit down to their late dinner 
in the lodge. M. Didier assisted his master to alight, at once 
discharged the cabman, and supported the invalid with affectionate 
solicitude into the hall. Mme. Plet stepped out briskly to receive 
them, but the poor gentleman was evidently very ill. His harass- 
ing cough seemed quite to suffocate him. ‘A real milord 
anglais, commented Mme. Plet, as she and her daughter 
watched the new-comer slowly ascend the stairs—-‘ a real milord: 
about that there can be no mistake!’ He would have appeared 
of high stature in his long travelling coat if he could have held 
himself erect. The thick wraps in which he was muffled, and the 
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respirator he wore, rendered it difficult at first to judge of his 
personal appearance. The pallor of a wasting illness, however, 
was on his face ; he had hay-coloured whiskers, like all the English 
lords whom Mme. Plet had seen in French pieces on the stage ; 
and when he removed the respirator for a moment to speak, she 
noticed that he also had the upper teeth—as usual with these 
English—pas ?—very prominent. ‘Quite the milord anglais,’ 
she repeated to the housemaid who belonged to the fourth floor, 
and had come down at the close of her work for a short gossip in 
the lodge. 

What a pity that the cook engaged by M. Didier from the 
Servants’ Registry Office close by should have been that deaf and 
sulky Jeanne! How was it possible for Mme. Plet to fulfil her 
secret duties to the landlord, her employer? How could she 
inform herself as to the new tenant’s mode of private life? She 
was expected to be able to report upon all her locatuires alike— 
their habits, intimate history, and household details—and to the 
performance of her task she brought the incessant stimulus of a 
ravening native curiosity. Well, another servant would be neces- 
sary, that was sure. All would go smoothly in a little time; for 
it could not be imagined that a person like M. Didier, of such 
distinction and such splendid prospects, would consent to apply 
himself to ordinary household work. 

Week followed week, but no fresh servant was retained by M. 
Didier. Mme. Plet became no wiser on the subject of my lord 
than she had been on the day of his arrival. As to his honorabilité, 
there could be, as she pointed out, no question. The payments 
were made with an indifference to single items which some other 
of the tenants might have imitated with advantage. But though 
her eyes had ever until then peered into all existences beneath 
her roof, and though the inquisition of the concierge’s lodge was 
in her view coequal with the law of the land, Mme. Plet felt 
bound at length to acknowledge that she knew no more about the 
English ‘interior’ of the second floor than about the interior of 
the tomb. She could entertain you at great length with the 
doings of the other locataires: the fast young bachelor who had 
the small ground-floor suite on one side of the vestibule, and only 
made use of it on Saturdays and féfes; the merchant on the first, 
who held a grand dinner-party every fortnight and made her 
presents of game; the actress at the Bouffes-Gaulois—oh, most 
reserved !—no visitors but a singing master and a cousin; the 
Stock Exchange gentleman on the third—might be more regular 
in his payments, celui-la; the Government official on the fourth, 
with his large family; the community of separate dwellings on 
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the fifth—queer people, some of these—ah, you might well say 
so! here to-day and gone next term; and on the sixth—hunger, 
mendicity, despair, and shame, with occasionally a violent death. 
The sublet furnished rooms, however, on the second floor remained 
impenetrable to her prying scrutiny. M. Didier never came into 
the lodge to gossip after dinner, like the rest of the domestics, 
And as for that Jeanne, the deaf, ill-tempered, obstinate creature 
made Mme. Plet quite furious. 

If his conduct in all other respects had not been irreproach- 
able, his lordship’s valet might have been favoured with the re- 
flections suggested to the indignant portress by the spectacle of 
puffed-up pride. She should have spoken her mind out very soon, 
she told her daughter, but for his evident unconsciousness of all 
offence. In fact, M. Didier had no thoughts but for his master. 
Heé would stop and exchange a word or two when passing in and 
out; and he apparently talked with the fullest freedom about my 
lord. The doctor had said this, the doctor had said that; one 
lung was past recovery, and the other ! Mme. Plet remembered 
an occasion when he turned aside, this phenomenon of a man-ser- 
vant, to wipe awayatear. Yet, somehow or other, when he quitted 
her, she found that nothing material had been added to her store 
of gossip. If only they had received letters! 

My lord sometimes took a little exercise, but never alone. 
Feeble to an extent which the most careless of observers could 
discern, he would have been unable to proceed for many yards 
along the street without the prop of some friendly arm. And 
M. Didier, admirable in his devotedness, indefatigable in his care, 
always accompanied his master on the latter’s occasional walks or 
drives towards evening. It was one of my lord’s Britannic eccen- 
tricities to prefer the hour at which the shopkeepers began to light 
up their windows. The spectacle pleased him; it was the sole 
remark which he had made to Mme. Plet. About that time, also, 
stood his regular appointment with the great Paris doctor. He 
liked the air, but paid a heavy penalty for venturing out in it. 
Each time he re-entered the house his cough came on with such 
persistence as to deprive him positively of speech. It was 
rending, the cough he had, declared Mme. Plet. 

‘How much better it would have been for him to go directly 
on to the South!’ observed her daughter Célie; ‘ very possibly 
these doctors are not benefiting his health in the least.’ 

‘That’s more than probable,’ returned the other. ‘ But it’s a 
pleasure to have met with M. Didier—such a superior person, and 
quite good-looking !’ 

‘Irma on the fourth floor wants to find out his age. She was 
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telling me of her savings again last night. That girl becomes 
insupportable, with her savings. J may not have savings, but I 
have a business to my hand, which is better, I should think, than 
being in service.’ 

Mme. Plet looked at her daughter and nodded. * What 
beautiful chestnut hair he has!’ said she. 

‘You don’t wear out the postmen’s shoes, you and your 
master,’ she remarked one day to M. Didier, who had looked in at 
her lodge. ‘They will be calling soon with their almanacs; but I 
don’t see why you should give them anything for the new year, 
when it comes round. I haven’t received a single letter for you 
since you arrived.’ 

‘Our correspondence goes to our bankers,’ replied the valet ; 
‘but we shall certainly give the customary étrennes. And there 
will be something considerable for yourself, depend upon it. My 
lord is charmed with you from the accounts I have given him. 
Tenez, this very morning he said to me, “ Didier,” he said, “ see that 
our worthy concierge never lacks for a bottle or two of good wine ; 
always cheerful and sympathetic, that honest woman downstairs, 
but knows how to leave the tenants to themselves! ”’ 

‘And what do the doctors think now?’ asked Mme. Plet, 
with deep concern. 

‘Worse and worse! I keep the truth from him, but nothing 
would surprise me. If you had seen him yesterday, when I gave 
him his usual dose! ‘ Ah, my poor Didier,” he gasped out, “ you 
won't have to wait for your heritage so very long!” It would be 
a great blow for me,’ concluded M. Didier, ‘but I don’t know 
what may not happen.’ His eyes rested for a moment on Mile. 
Célie. 

‘That would make a good match for you,’ observed Mme. 
Plet to her daughter subsequently. ‘He would stay at home in 
the evenings, instead of going to the cufé or the wine-shop. 
What a pity you have no dowry! It might influence him, because 
all the neighbours can speak of your blameless conduct. Ah, if 
something happened to your uncle Joseph 

Mile. Célie glanced at her own reflection in the chimney-piece 
mirror, as though she thought that with her natural comeliness, 
enhanced by the chic parisien, she could easily dispense with 
adventitious aids which might be requisite for Irma of the 
fourth, who was from a country town and could not put tio 
ribbons together with taste. Had not she, Célie, already refused 
the hairdresser’s young man, Casimir, who would have set up on 
his own account ? It was true that Casimir had reckoned on her 
dowry for setting up, and grew much cooler when he learned that 
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she had nothing but her business and the expectations from 
uncle Joseph. Still, there was the ticket clerk on the Ceinture 
Railway, who had followed her home and was a widower. M. 
Didier had a liking for her, that she knew. Had he not told her 
on the oceasion of their meeting in the street—an encounter of 
which she had not deemed it worth while to inform her mother— 
that he expected shortly to be independent, that he was fond of 
travel, and that if she had a fancy for seeing foreign countries 
she was certain to be generally admired? Well, she had often 
heard of the superior elegance of the Paris girl, no matter how 
lowly might be her station; and if she might judge by the great 
ladies who came to her employers for their robes, and could not 
speak French, unquestionably it was true—oh oui, alors! But 
suppose M. Didier had a wife in Belgium? The heritage was to 
be handsome, however ; and as for Belgium—why, they need not 
vo there! 

Mme. Potin calling, in company with the dairyman’s wife, the 
sanguine portress of No. 40 drew forth her anisette and began to 
prepare those ladies, during its absorption, fora forthcoming great 
event, matrimonial in its character. Her guests reproached her 
for dealing in generalities with such old friends, and she even- 
tually explained how everything depended on my lord’s state of 
health. If M. Didier inherited soon, all would go well for Célie ; 
but if they went on to Algeria there was danger of the affair 
falling through. Men were fickle; and M. Didier, especially 
with his inheritance, would come across a more prosperous person 
than her Célie, though the latter, as they had always said, was 
captivating enough to need no dowry. 

‘Too many deaths in a house,’ observed Mme. Potin, ‘ bring 
bad luck.’ 

‘Who knows anything about this M. Didier?’ objected the 
dairyman’s wife. ‘He never so much as says “ Good-morning ” 
us he goes down the street. One isn’t a Belgian for nothing!’ 

‘Anybody can see that M. Didier has instruction,’ protested 
Mme. Plet. 

‘Plenty of fine words, no doubt,’ said the dairyman’s wife ; 
‘but for “ instruction,” I dare say it’s as false as his fine hair!’ 

‘Oh, voyons, what a shameful calumny !’ 

‘Calumny? Ask little Casimir, the hairdresser. And one 
thing I will tell you, Mme. Plet, he may do what he likes with 
that half-dead, stupid Englishman, but J wouldn’t be doctored by 
your precious M. Didier, with his fine instruction! He brings 
enough bottles from the chemist’s te keep a whole family in 
physic for a year, 


H 
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M. Didier and the postman crossed the threshold simulta- 
neously at this point. 

‘Have you a person of this name here ?’ demanded the post- 
man, handing a letter in at the lodge. 

‘Why, it’s for M. Didier!’ exclaimed the concierge, running 
a few steps up the staircase to deliver the missive. 

The recipient looked hastily at the postmark as he took it 
from her hands, and then directed such a glance at her, said 
Mme. Plet afterwards, that she fancied he had noticed her brief 
scrutiny of the luxuriant locks. 

‘ After all,’ she reminded her neighbours, on rejoining them, 
‘my Célie has no dowry.’ Jeanne passed by at the same instant, 
coming from the servants’ entrance. Mme. Plet shouted an in- 
vitation to her. By exception, as she put it, Jeanne gave way. 
The little glass of kirsch poured out for her she voted as good as 
my lord’s. 

‘TI should think it was!’ cried the portress in her ear. ‘It 
came from my lord’s own stock, and worthy M. Didier gave it me.’ 

‘ Worthy, do you call him?’ muttered Jeanne. ‘I could tell 
something if I liked.’ Not all the supplications of the three 
could extract another word from her. She was no evil tongue, 
she declared, and resolutely talked about a return of her rheumatic 
pains. If she did not attend on the following day her ‘ people’ 
would have to get along as best they could without her. 

‘ Milord has not been out at all this afternoon,’ remarked the 
portress, as her visitors rose to depart. ‘It’s much past his usual 
hour.’ 

‘ How strange you should have forgotten to note the postmark 
of that letter!’ they replied. 

That night Mme. Plet was in her first sleep, dreaming her 
dreaded nightmare, that the Commune was in Paris, and that 
blood was flowing down the roadway in front of her abode, when 
she was roused with a start to the consciousness that the rattle of 
musketry was but a knocking at the glass panes of her lodge. 
‘ Voila, voila!’ she murmured, groping over her head in the dark 
for the spring of the front door. What an hour for any one to go 
out! The door opened with an audible jerk, and she listened 
drowsily for the name of the unseasonable disturber. ‘ M. Didier’ 
faintly met her ears, the sound being muffled by the closed win- 
dow. She raised her leaden eyelids for a moment, saw at the 
other extremity of the vestibule a transient gleam of moonlight, 
and then heard the front door heavily slammed. M. Didier at 
that hour ?—’twas very odd! What if my lord were worse—were 
in a paroxysm—needed aid? She would just run upstairs and 
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inquire of the poor gentleman: was he in great suffering? Yes, 
she would slip on a few things and go that instant—that very 
instant—and—Mme. Plet dropped off into her second sleep. 

Thirty-six thousand things happened, as Mme. Plet said at 
a later period, whenever she recounted her experiences with the 
second-floor furnished, to divert her attention from the invalid 
on the following day. She meant to have asked Jeanne to excuse 
her to M. Didier if, at his return during the night, she had kept 
him waiting long at the door. She did not even remember his 
re-entry. The lodgers on the fifth floor came in at all hours, and 
it was impossible for a concierge to distinguish all the voices 
which mumbled a name to her when, roused from time to time 
out of her second sleep, she had mechanically pulled the cordon. 
Jeanne, however, absented herself that day, and sent a message 
to the effect that her ‘ pains’ confined her to her bed. ‘ There’s 
one who doesn’t spoil the trade,’ commented the housemaid of the 
‘first,’ who was gossiping in the portress’s lodge on the arrival 
of the message. ‘ It’s a pleasure to be acquainted with such 
domestics, notwithstanding an unamiable disposition. There 
have been cooks—real cordons blews—whom I’ve been in service 
with, that never took a single day for illness. As if the masters 
were not spoilt enough already!’ ‘But think of M. Didier and 
the milord anglais left like that, unprovided! I have a good 
mind to step upstairs and see if M. Didier wants assistance.’ 
‘Oh, let him alone with his attachment to that old weoden- 
head Hengleesh,’ replied the housemaid scornfully ; ‘ he’ll be only 
too glad to show how useful he is. If a valet cannot prepare a 
meal or two, let him make way for others who know their business 
and are not too proud to mix with their fellows. The footman of 
our place says he does not believe your M. Didier has been long 
in service. And who can tell what he was before he hooked on to 
that imbecile milord ?’ 

It was a perilous matter, all the same, to be above your 
station, reflected the portress of No. 40. Uncharitableness and 
envy would have their say. This poor fellow, who had held 
himself aloof from the domestics, but who had known how to 
appreciate her own superior qualities! Domesties !—ha !—not 
many of them were worth great things. If she should ever grow 
rich by a lottery ticket, like Mme. Bigot, or through uncle 
Joseph, or, tenez, by the marriage of Célie, she should know 
better, with what she had learnt of their ways, than to put much 
trust in any description of domestic. M. Didier formed an ex- 
ception. No doubt he went out last evening for some cordial for 
his poor master. He had waked her just at the right moment, 
m2 
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she recollected: just as she was getting into the worst part of 
her dreaded nightmare. It amounted to an affliction to be 
subject to these dreams. She wished she had not stayed in Paris 
throughout the Commune. The night before the suicide on the 
second floor she had had the very same dream. 

The next morning Mme. Plet had just opened the front door, 
and was about to serve a bowl of coffee for herself and Célie, when 
two strange gentlemen entered from the street, and upon seeing 
her paused in the vestibule. A third immediately followed 
them, and in the last comer Mme. Plet recognised the Police 
Commissary of the quarter. 

‘Bonjour, said that functionary, with a curt nod. ‘ Always 
alert at your post! Let me see your book for the past 
month.’ 

The scared portress complied with the demand, feeling, as she 
afterwards told Mme. Potin, toute dréle. The Commissary turned 
over the pages until he found an entry, which he pointed out to 
his companions. ‘ There he is,’ he said, ‘and you can soon satisfy 
yourselves about the identity. This person with a Belgian accent 
whom you have here,’ he added, turning to the mistress of the 
lodge, ‘tell us what you know about his movements.’ 

Mme. Plet braced her nerves with a stimulant before respond- 
ing. She then related all the circumstances she could think of ; 
but they were few, and not discreditable. Had she seen the person 
in question that morning ? Why, no; nor, for the matter of that, 
the day before, replied Mme. Plet ; and she mentioned M. Didier’s 
late sortie, on which evening, by the same fact, the postman 
brought him a letter—the only letter he had received while in the 
house. 

‘ That’s my man,’ said one of the strange gentlemen. ‘ We 
know about that letter.’ 

The third member of the party, who reminded her of the 
English coachman formerly with the Baronne Roe, Rue de la 
Falaise, remarked in broken French that the affair looked un- 
promising. 

‘Of course, it’s clear!’ exclaimed the Commissary, in anger, 
that was evident. ‘He went out in the manner you state, and 
you have not set eyes on him since: it’s perfectly clear he never 
came back! If that’s your fashion of looking after the house, 
my good woman, every respectable occupier may be robbed and 
murdered, and the assassin walk tranquilly out of the front door, 
while you are enjoying your first or second sleep.’ 

Assassin! Could it be, goodness, possible? ‘One was not 
Belge for nothing ’—oh, how Mme. Potin would exult ! 
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Jeanne hobbled in at this juncture, and upon that pillar of 
the menial state Mme. Plet at once shifted the responsibility of 
satisfying Monsieur le Commissaire. A view of the latter’s sash 
of office, worn beneath his coat, did a great deal towards miti- 
gating the auricular infirmity of which the honest Jeanne was a 
chronic victim. To what had she darkly made allusion, in the 
presence of the neighbours—M. Didier—come! Simply to the 
fact that M. Didier helped himself to his master’s money as if 
it had been his own. My lord had doubtless detected him in 
the act some two or three days before, because, looking through 
a ventilating aperture which she could indicate, she had seen 
them almost come to blows. M. Didier had rushed at my lord 
with a large knife, and my lord had whipped a little dagger out 
of his breast pocket and so kept him off. My lord seemed 
to forgive M. Didier nevertheless, and when she met the latter 
again you would have imagined that nothing in the least had 
occurred. 

Without further delay the Commissary led the way up the 
staircase to the second floor. Receiving no answer to a prelimi- 
nary summons, he knocked again more loudly, calling to those 
within ‘to open in the name ofthe law.’ There was still no 
answer ; upon perceiving which, the friends of Monsieur le Com- 
missaire drew forth some instruments and promptly picked the 
lock. ‘Not bolted on the inside,’ said the Commissary ; ‘ exactly 
what I told you.’ He flung the door wide open. 

No one in the dining-room, no one in the salon. The first of 
the two bedchambers presented an appearance of great disorder, 
but it was empty. This apartment had been occupied by the 
valet, remarked Jeanne, who rejoined the party with the informa- 
tion that the kitchen was as she had left it. They approached the 
bedroom of the milord. Mme. Plet guessed at the poor gentle- 
man’s fate with horror. As they all entered she covered her face 
with her hands, to shut out the spectacle of the corpse. An ex- 
clamation from the English coachman-looking stranger made her 
quickly unclose her eyelids. There was no corpse. 

‘We're sold,’ said the other of Monsieur le Commissaire’s 
friends. He opened a window, stepped out upon the balcony, and 
called to some one down below. Mme. Plet followed him, and, lo! 
i couple of policemen stood at her front door. Mme. Potin, with 
a shawl over her head, was on the pavement questioning 
Célie. 

‘Oh, the rascal, the deceiver!’ burst from the lips of the 
chagrined portress. ‘ But what has he done with the body if he 
assassinated his poor master? Can he have > The details of 
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dismemberment, as narrated sometimes in her halfpenny morning 
journal, overcame her. ‘Ce pauvre milord anglais, ill and feeble 
as he was!’ ; 

‘Was he like this, your mysterious milord?’ asked the 
stranger, who looked and spoke like the Baronne’s English coach- 
man. He placed a photograph before her, but it did not at all 
resemble my lord. 

The Commissary proceeded to rate her with great harshness. 
‘The fact is,’ he wound up by declaring, ‘any miscreant may 
hide himself in a house where Mme. Plet fills the post of con- 
cierge! He has only to pass himself off, if you please, for a foreign 
gentleman of quality.’ 

‘Oh! as to my lord, responded Mme. Plet with spirit, ‘that 
he was a real mi/oi anglais there can be no shadow of a doubt, 
the poor man!’ 

The two strangers, who had been ransacking a dressing-room 
beyond, and the wardrobe cabinets, came back laughing to- 
gether. 

‘Look at all these medicine bottles,’ said one ; ‘ not a single 
cork has been removed !—there they are just as the chemist de- 
livered them. They must have been in the game, somehow.’ 

‘And there is your milord, said the other. He confronted 
her with the photograph again. This time, however, he had 
drawn upon it with a lead pencil, and thus altered it was certainly 
like M. Didier’s master. 

‘Well, I don’t care,’ persisted Mme. Plet. ‘Tor me, it was a 
real milord anglais!’ 

‘Yes, with a wig, false eyebrows, false whiskers, and even 
false front teeth. We musi make a little bundle of these interest- 
ing objects and get away.’ Oh, wondrous! In his hand the 
speaker held my lord’s hay-coloured whiskers—and the rest. ‘ We 
needn’t stay for the formalities, Monsieur le Commissaire,’ he 
continued ; ‘it’s clear they went out together the night before 
last ; and they've thirty hours’ start.’ 

‘Bonne chance!’ the Commissary shouted after his friends, 
when they had taken their leave and were descending the stairs. 
‘That’s an English colleague,’ he condescended to explain, ‘ who 
has crossed the Channel expressly for your missing tenants. They 
ean’t get far; two men travelling together, the one speaking 
French imperfectly, the other with a Belgian accent. But be 
more careful in future.’ 

‘ That’s all very fine,’ grumbled Mme. Plet, ‘ the police might 
take more care of honest people.’ 

A loud scream from Jeanne startled them both. They hastened 
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into the kitchen, and found that she had just unfastened one of 
the double doors communicating with the kitchen staircase. On 
the red-tiled floor of the little recess formed by the outer and 
inner entrances lay the body of M. Didier! His chestnut hair was 
all dislodged, and blood was on his garments. 

‘A dagger-thrust in the heart,’ pronounced the Commissary, 
rising from his knees. ‘Then it must have been the other who 
went out, giving you the name of this one. Thirty hours’ start! 
A good case, sapi'-r-relotte!’ 

Il. F. WOOD. 

























PMPemorics. 


Ay, it was here we dwelt together 


In those sweet days so long gone past ! 


Open it gapes to the wind and weather, 
Nothing to fend the wintry blast ; 
The hearth is cold, the thatch is rotten, 
The garden-plot is a wreck to see, 
But the old times still are unforgotten, 


"Tis ever my own old home to me! 


The while | gaze on the wreck they left us 
There comes a glamour across the scene ; 
Of well-nigh all has the war bereft us, 
But it could not rob us of what had been! 
And I fancy, somehow, in some hereafter 
[ shall find the old home new again, 
When grief that is now shall yield to Jaughter, 


As summer's sun comes after the rain! 


B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 
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Mp Cerrible Night in Malta. 


‘Au rEvoIR, old fellow! Then we shall meet about a fortnight 
hence,’ says Kit Warner, giving my hand a hearty grip—and I 
hasten down the companion. 

‘Goodbye, Sir Joscelyn! don’t forget to come and see us in 
London,’ adds his sister, as she stands on the deck of the P. and 
Q. steamer which is just about to leave the harbour of Valetta en 
voute for England. 

‘That is not at all likely,’ I reply smiling, as I glance up from 
the boat at the beautiful face of the Australian girl gazing down 
at me, as she leans over the taffrail with her hands still full of the 
large bunch of scarlet hibiscus and blue moon flowers that we have 
brought from the shore, and I mentally register a vow to lose no 
time in paying a visit to the ‘ Alexandra’ (where I know the 
Warners are to stay for the season) as soon as I arrive in town. 

With a farewell flourish of my hat and a last wave of the hand, 
I take my seat, and, hastening out of the way of the great screw 
that is churning the water into foam, am quickly rowed ashore by 
my two Maltese boatmen. It is Sunday evening, and the sound 
of the distant church bells is softly melodious as it comes wafted 
over the water. As I land on the Piéta and toil up the numerous 
steps leading to the Strada Reale, I pause for a moment to watch 
the huge steamer vanishing away in the dim twilight, and a feel- 
ing of regret comes over me, as I think that the pleasant voyage 
is past, and that the jolly days ashore with the Warners at the 
coaling ports are at an end. No more nights on the quarter-deck, 
under those silent watchers the stars; no more sweet frivolous 
conversations, with a fair face beside me, and great eyes purple 
as the darkest petal of a heartsease, or perchance a glorious trans- 
lucent blue, looking mischievously at me from under the shadiest 
of Panama hats, in the gleaming sunlight of the Tropics, or gazing 
thoughtfully over the moonlit waters of the Red Sea. It is just 
a year since I retired from the army—at that time being stationed 
in India—and started for a trip to China and Japan, then going 
on to visit the Antipodes before returning to settle down in England. 

Curious cities have I visited and strange scenes have I wit- 
nessed during the past twelve months, enjoying myself in my own 
way, living the life of a veritable Wandering Jew, Globe Trotter 
—what you will! I have walked the streets of the Celestial cities ; 
eaten kitten pie in Yokohama one night, with a revolting 
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equanimity that I shudder to think of now; a few days later, 
dining in state with the genial governor of Hong Kong, in com- 
pany with no less than four distinguished admirals; I have 
spent three months in Sydney, picnicked in the beautiful harbour, 
and visited the Blue Mountains; I have fraternised with Australian 
cousins in the gay capital of Victoria, witnessed the wonderful 
Melbourne Cup race, and gazed with astonishment at the triumphs 
of Worth and his confréres worn by the ladies on the Flemington 
Lawn. I have visited the beautiful Gippsland Lakes, spent a 
week with the Governor at Mount Macedon, enjoyed a week’s 
kangaroo and emu shooting on a station in the west of Victoria, 
en voute to join the mail steamer at Glenelg. And now, as I 
stroll through the narrow streets of Malta, after all these months 
of travel and unrest, I begin to long for the quiet of my old English 
home in Sussex, and almost wish that I had gone straight on in 
the steamer that has carried me so comfortably for five weeks. 

Perhaps my dissatisfaction is caused by the thought of those 
bewitching blue eyes, or the remembrance of a few soft words 
uttered on the Baracca this morning, when leaning over the 
parapet, ostensibly watching the dancing waves-—with Kit at a 
safe distance absorbed in the movements of the red-coated sentries 
—TI had told Eveline Warner that I loved her—not that I would 
bind her to any engagement, deeming it unfair, before she had 
seen something of the world, or had, as I told her, ‘had her fling’ 
—hbut a swift glance and whispered word had made me happy 
and content to wait. 

All day I have been doing the honours of the little island I 
know so well, having been stationed here with my regiment for a 
short time, some years ago. We have visited the dried monks of 
Chitta Vecchia, walked through the gardens of Florian, paid a visit 
to the ‘sick man,’ where I persuaded Miss Warner to taste the 
famous ices of Bisaccia, and initiated her brother into the mysteries 
of a ‘Nicobite’; we have visited the church of St. John, and 
looked upon the beautiful picture of the Annunciation attributed 
to Fra Angelica, and now that my vocation of cicerone is at an end 
I cannot help feeling regret that the day is over. Thus musing 
I continue my way, and am suddenly reminded of the ohject that 
has induced me to break my journey and stay for a week at Malta. 

‘Hullo! Why, it’s Ferrers, by all that’s wonderful. Where 
did you spring from ?’ exclaims my old adjutant, standing on the 
steps of the Club. 

‘Arrived by P. and 0, this morning,’ I say smiling, pleased to 
think I am not yet forgotten, for there is no mistaking the genuine 
look of pleasure on Varley’s face. 
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‘Well, you are a refreshing sight,’ he says, as together we 
enter the building, and I am surrounded in a very short time by 
a group of ‘ our fellows,’ as I still call my old comrades. 

‘You see I heard the regiment had arrived here, so I couldn’t 
resist stopping to see how you looked in your new quarters,’ 
I say to Cavaye, half an hour later, as I stroll back to my hotel, 
where he leaves me to dress preparatory to dining at mess. For 
one and all, they have insisted on my spending this evening 
with them. On reaching the hotel, I find my valuable factotum, 
Barton, who has accompanied me on all my travels, waiting to 
receive me. 

‘Your room is rather far up, sir, but the hotel is so full, and 
as there is a lift I thought you would not mind,’ he says as I 
enter. 

‘ All right, Barton, I dare say it will do,’ I answered as he leads 
the way to the ‘elevator,’ as I hear an American lady who has 
just come in describing the lift. 

It is far up—tremendously so. One, two, three floors we 
pass in succession; here the American lady departs, and as I con- 
tinue the ascent I hear her informing her companion in the 
usual nasal accent, that grates through my head like a scissors 
grinder, ‘that those elevators are so stuffy, she is sweating 
awful !’ 

‘By Jove! What a woman, and what a voice!’ I murmur, 
as we still go on, and I begin to wonder how much farther I am 
to be carried heavenwards. 

But we come to a stop at the fifth floor, and Barton respect- 
fully informs me that we have reached our landing. 

‘I should think so! Why, this is the end of all things,’ I 
grumble, as I follow him down a long passage, and enter a room 
at the far end. But all my ill-humour vanishes as I look round 
the large, airy chamber, a positive luxury, after being cribbed, 
cabined, and confined in a compartment six-foot square for the last 
thirty-five days. 

‘Well, it is a consolation to have plenty of elbow room, if we 
are skyed!’ I say to Barton, as I finish my dressing, and telling 
him not to wait up for me, hurry oft. 

What an evening we have, and as dinner progresses I can 
almost fancy that I am back again in the old barracks at Cherokee 
as I regard the well-known trophies of regimental plate with 
quite a fatherly interest, and listen to the well-remembered 
voices. 

“verything seems the same, save that there are no black figures 
gliding swiftly about, no waving punkahs, and I notice that one 
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or two familiar faces are absent. Far into the night we sit talk- 
ing, relating anecdotes, and discussing the events of the past 
twelve months, till a distant clock strikes one, and startles me out 
of a reverie. 

‘By Jove! How time flies! I must be off, 1 say, as I bid 
Varley and Cavaye good-night, and, arranging to meet on the 
morrrow, take my departure. 

It is a glorious night. Overlead,in the blue vault of heaven, 
those ‘ forget-me-nots’ of angels the stars keep silent watch, 
and the pale light of the rising moon lies in soft ripples of silver 
on the sea. ‘A baby wind born of the night’ steals over the 
island, bringing great whiffs of sweet odours from the distant 
gardens lying asleep in the dew, and making the air heavy with 
the scent of syringa and orange-blossoms. It is a night graven 
on my memory for years, 

There is not a soul visible when I reach the hotel, save 
the drowsy-looking porter, who nods me a sleepy good-night as I 
pass. Every one has retired, and is sleeping the sleep of the just 
or unjust, as the case may be. Iam too late for the lift, so am 
compelled to mount the long flights of stairs, and feel thoroughly 
tired out by the time I reach my room at the far end of the cor- 
ridor, I do not spend much time undressing, and am_ soon 
comfortably settled in hed, and dozing off in a blissful state of 
unconsciousness, when curious sounds in the next room attract 
my attention, and I am roused by a succession of mysterious 
noises. There is a door between my room and the next, and it 
being my custom to fasten myself in before retiring in an hotel, 
[ have tried this door some time ago, and found it locked. Giancing 
in the direction of this now, I see there is a light shining through 
the key-hole, testifying to the fact that my next-door neighbour 
is not one of those sleeping the sleep of the just. 

There are heavy rumbling sounds as if the furniture is being 
dragged about, accompanied by a mumbling and muttering in a 
deep guttural voice. 

‘Some unfortunate beggar, who has been dining, not wisely 
but too well!’ I think sleepily, as I turn over, and console myself 
with the idea that it will be quiet as soon as he gets to bed. But 
time goes on, and the noises increase. In vain I bury my head be- 
neath the bedclothes, and hug the pillows close to my ears, to shut 
out those tormenting sounds. It is no use, and, sleep being out of 
the question, I sit up, and gaze dismally at the bright moon- 
light that is creeping in through the chinks of the shutters. 

‘Confound the fellow! What the Dickens does he mean dis- 
turbing people like this?’ I exclaim, now thoroughly angry, as I 
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listen to the sounds in the adjoining room. Thump! thump! 
bang! crash! I hear. 

‘What an utter beast the man must be!’ I say savagely as I 
make a tour of the room in search of the matches, which are any- 
where but where they ought to be. Slowly, with great delibera- 
tion, I paw round the table, and, knocking my toe against the leg 
of a chair, am compelled to sit down and hug my lower extremity 
till the pain has somewhat diminished, when I give up the search 
for the matches as hopeless, and sally forth to find the night por 
ter. But here again Iam unsuccessful. He is evidently sound 
asleep, and though I peer over the balustrade in the centre of the 
corridor, drop my boots into the hall below, and make use of various 
other devices, my efforts to arouse him are in vain. Now, I have 
not the remotest intention of climbing down those interminable 
stairs again—remaining awake all night would be preferable even 
to that, so there is nothing for it but to return to my room, which 
I do, and relieve my feelings by banging my door violently. It 
evidently has a salutary effect, for the sounds cease, and all is 
quiet. Suddenly recollecting that my matches are on the mantel- 
piece, I feel my way to that end of the room (taking care of my 
toes this time). 

‘Here they are!’ I say, pouncing upon a small flat box, which 
I proceed to open, and discover that I am on the wrong tack, as 
a shower of tooth-powder descends on to my naked feet ; but I am 
getting accustomed to my ill-luck by this time, so I philosophic- 
ally continue my search, and after a little more fumbling return 
to bed triumphant with the matches. For some minutes I remain 
with my candle burning, but all being quiet I extinguish the light 
and lie down. 

I have no sooner done so than those abominable sounds begin 
again, and the noise is worse than ever. The racket is frightful. 
Pandemonium is a joke compared to it. ‘No human being could 
stand this, and I wow’t,’ I say viciously. I am getting desperate, 
and without waiting to hear more I jump out of bed, and, hasten- 
ing across the room, give a sharp rat-tat at the door between the 
apartments, at the same time intimating to my neighbour that I 
shall feel much obliged if he will make less noise. The crashing 
and banging cease, but the muttering continues, and as I strain 
my ears and listen I distinguish a few sentences, an oft-repeated 
one being, ‘ Questo ¢ lV’ Inferno, ed io sto qui.’ Then all is quiet. 
‘ That’s settled him,’ I say, smiling grimly as I return to bed, 
thinking what a fool I was not to try this before. But I have had 
a large and varied experience of drunken people during my tra- 
vels, and have generally found they are best let alone : so I avoided 
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interfering with the nuisance next door, not caring to risk a scene. 
However, it is all quiet now, and, tired out, I am soon fast asleep. 

Crash! Bang! ! Crash!!! and I am awakened by the most 
awful series of concussions. It is noise enough to wake the dead 





a very Bedlam let loose, and I think at least the hotel must be 
on fire, or an earthquake devastating the place. 

‘Good Heavens! What is it?’ I exclaim, sitting up in bed 
and hastily lighting the candle by my side, and asI do so the door 
is burst open, and a man falls headlong into the room. In an in- 
stant he has regained his feet, and comes towards me, brandishing 
a something, which I discover on nearer inspection to be a wooden 
shutter, and as I note the tall powerful figure, and regard the eyes 
almost starting out of their sockets, the horrible knowledge comes 
to me that it is no drunken man I have to deal with, but some- 
thing far worse—a madman-—a creature without sense or reason. 
One glance round the room convinces me that I am quite at 
his mercy, that I have nothing to defend myself with; even 
my sticks and umbrella are unattainable, being securely strapped 
together in a distant corner. On he comes nearer the bed. Seizing 
a pillow, I fling it in his face, and as he staggers back I extinguish 
the candle, and scrambling out of bed rush into the adjoining 
room, deeming it useless to wait and unlock my own door. A scene 
of indescribable confusion meets my eye. No wonder I have been 
unable to sleep. The furniture, broken to pieces, lies all over the 
room. The very bed has been dragged out of place, and the great 
wooden shutters wrenched off their hinges, while the flvor is 
covered with strips of flannel and linen, all that is left of the 
bedclothes. Rushing to the door, I try in vain to open it, but I 
find to my dismay that it is locked, and the key has been removed. 
Baffled, I turn hastily, and have just time to spring on one side, 
when the madman, who is close behind me, brings down the leg 
of a table (with which he has armed himself) with a mighty crash 
on the wall just where I was standing. Another second, and I 
should have had my head battered in. Before he has time to turn 
I rush past, but my adversary is too quick, and I have only gone a 
few paces when he is after me, and seizing the tail of my night- 
shirt drags me back. 

‘Now for it!’ I say to myself, imagining that the time has 
come for a hand-to-hand conflict ; so I exert all my strength to 
get free and face my antagonist. But fortune, or Heaven, favours 
me. To my astonishment I suddenly find myself freed, and a 
tearing noise tells me that my garment has parted. The release 
is so sudden that I stumble forward on the floor. As I scramble to 
my feet I see the maniae has rushed past, and stands blocking 
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the entrance to myroom. Escape is impossible ; quickly I glance 
round the room in search of a bell, or some means by which I can 
make known my predicament, and at length catch sight of a small 
button in the wall, near the bed. Keeping my face towards the 
man, not caring to risk another descent of timber on my head, 
I retreat backwards in the direction of the wall, and have nearly 
reached it when the maniac becomes aware of my intention. 
With a fearful volley of imprecations he springs towards me, and 
I have only just time to back against the wall and seize a chair, 
which I raise on high to ward off the blows which descend in 
rapid succession. At length, finding his blows resisted, the lunatic 
desists for a moment, and I sneak one hand furtively behind me, 
and press the tiny knob at my back, still holding the chair up- 
raised with my right arm. For some seconds we stand gazing at 
each other, and I have time to note the awful object before me. 
His face has on it the most diabolical expression that it has ever 
been my lot to witness. It appears to me the very personification 
of his Satanic Majesty. Great masses of jet black hair hung over 
the low frowning forehead, above the distorted features and blood- 
shot eyes glaring fiercely at me, as a wild beast about to spring on 
its prey. Still with my hand pressing that knob, I stand mentally 
anathematising the whole tribe of electric bells, and this one in 
particular. 

‘O for a good, sensible old-fashioned bell-rope, with which 
I could ring a resounding peal!’ I think. Not a sound breaks 
the stillness save the ticking of a watch on the floor, and the 
heavy breathing of the man before me. My arm is becoming 
cramped and trembling, and I begin to wonder how much longer 
I shall be able to hold out, as the great beads of perspiration 
trickle down my face. A spark of hope flashes through my mind 
as I realise that all this time (it seems hours to me, but in reality 
is only a few seconds) that bell is ringing, and must bring succour 
sooner or later. But a few seconds more and all hope departs. 
Unable to hold the chair any longer with one hand, I bend for- 
ward and draw my hand gently from behind me. But the 
movement does not escape the sharp eyes of my enemy. Witha 
tremendous yell of rage he drops the leg of the chair that he has 
been using as a battering ram, and, seizing the chair I am holding, 
twists it out of my hands as if it were a mere toy, and flings it 
to the far end of the room. Again ensues another rush as I 
endeavour to reach my own apartment. It is my only chance; 
once unlock my door and [ am safe, I think as I scramble across 
the bed, hotly pursued by my adversary. By a quick flank move- 
ment he outstrips me, and stands blocking the doorway, gesticu- 
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lating violently, and once more we are face to face. This time, 
however, his long lean hands are empty, and I feel there is a 
chance for me now that we can fight fair, man to man. Not but 
that I am aware the odds are frightfully against me; that my 
strength is as nothing pitted against that great powerful figure 
opposite me, full of the fictitious strength of madness—a strength 
that enables its possessor to break up strong furniture as if it 
were so many pieces of bamboo. With a muttering of fierce 
oaths uttered in Italian, he springs towards me, and then ensues 
a terrible struggle, as together we are locked in deadly embrace. 
For some time I succeed in holding my own, but I know the con- 
flict cannot last much longer, for my strength is ebbing fast as 
the minutes pass, and I am still fighting desperately with the 
maniac. With aviolent effort I break from him, knocking against 
the washstand and upsetting the jug and basin, which fall with 
acrash. Crossing the room, I succeed in reaching the bell, and 
press my finger on the kuob, leaning against the wall, breathless 
and exhausted, vaguely wondering what will be the end of it all. 
Standing opposite me is that hateful figure, watching me as a 
cat watches a mouse. He is quiet for the space of a minute; 
then, with a demoniacal grin, he deliberately stoops, picks up a 
large piece of the broken crockery, and hurls it at me. 

A sharp stinging pain darts through my brain; a sensation of 
agony that I pray God I may never again experience ; my eyes are 
blinded with a rush of warm blood, and then—I see no more—I 
only know that I am struggling in a sea of darkness, a very cavern 
of Stygian gloom, and that long bony fingers are gripping my 
throat. Once again that awful struggle commences, but, blinded 
and weak from loss of blood, | am almost powerless to defend 
myself, and am soon on the floor, with a gaunt bony figure 
kneeling on my chest. 

Never until now have I realised how sweet it is to live. 

‘Help!’ I shout, but the words die away in a faint whisper, 
my parched throat and dry lips refuse to utter a sound. ‘0 
God, help me!’ I moan, but there is no answer save a mocking 
fiendish laugh. Closer and closer grip those cruel, claw-like 
fingers. The agony is intolerable. My whole life passes before 
me asa flash. Stunned, bruised, and bleeding, I lie there; how 
long I know not ; it seems an eternity, hours, days, weeks. I can 
no longer struggle. All my strength is gone. The warm blood 
still flows from my eyes, and so I lie in a stupor of despair, and 
can only hope that the end will be speedy—when, hark! What is 
that? <A glimmer of hope struggles into my mind, and with one 
last feeble effort I endeavour to free myself from the hands that 
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are choking me. I hear a murmur of voices, a hurrying to and 


fro of footsteps; there is a buzzing in my ears, and then all is a 
blank. 

*Yes, he is certainly better. Thank Heaven!’ and as I re- 
cognise Varley’s voice I become dimly conscious that I am lying 
on a bed in a dark room. 

‘ How long have I been here?’ I ask, as [ raise a weak arm, 
and push the bandages from off my eyes. 

‘Hush, old fellow. Don’t talk; you have been ill, but we’ll 
soon have you right again,’ my old comrade answers. 

‘Why don’t you light the candle? How dark it is!’ I mur- 
mur, and as I speak a remembrance of that awful scene comes 
over me, and [ shudder violently. 

‘My dear sir, you really must not talk,’ a strange voice makes 
answer. 

‘Yes, but light the candle. I hate this darkness,’ I say 
fretfully. There is a pause, and then a whispered consultation, 
and again the strange voice answers me, in tones that are some- 
what softer, gentler than before :— 

‘It is Tuesday morning.’ 

‘Tuesday!’ I exclaim in astonishment. ‘Then it is nearly a 
week since that terrible night,’ and as I begin to think a vague 
uneasiness fills my brain. A horrible suspicion comes to me, and 
leaning on one elbow I raise myself in bed. I long to ask a 
question, but dare not, fearing to confirm the dreadful suspicion 
that is haunting me. 

‘Barton! Varley! What o’clock is it?’ I gasp in weak hesi- 
tating accents. There is another silence, and then my old com- 
rade answers in low tones :-— 

‘Half past eleven.’ It is true then: my worst fears are veri- 
fied. As the terrible knowledge comes to me that I am blind, I 
turn my face to the pillow and a great sob breaks from me. It 
is a horrible, an awful thing to realise that never again shall I see 
the light, never again shall I be able to look upon the dancing 
waves, the glorious blue sky, or the thousand and one beautiful 
things that God has sent to brighten the vision of poor mortals on 
earth and take away some of its pain. It is enough to fill any 
one’s heart with bitterness, and for three long hours I battle with 
this agony. In vain the doctor and Varley entreat me to compose 
myself, telling me that the case is a curable one, but some 
instinct tells me that it will be otherwise. In vain my faithful 
servant Barton implores me not to grieve so dreadfully, telling 
me that I may undo all that good care and nursing have done for 
I 
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me. It is no use. I cannot help myself; that terrible word blind 
seems to be written on my brain in letters of fire. Once again I 
fall into unconsciousness, and many days pass before I am well 
enough to hear the account of my miraculous escape from the 
maniac, and to learn that my assailant was the Count Ranino, an 
Italian, who had been confined in a lunatic asylum some two 
years ago, and only released as cured three months previous to 
the night he attacked me so savagely, when it eventually took 
three men to hold him. 

It is the close of a summer’s evening, and I am back again at 
Joscelyn Towers, the dear old home I have been away from for so 
long, and of which my mother has taken such good care during 
my absence. Through the open window of the library, where I 
am sitting, great breaths of sweet perfume are wafted, telling me 
that the glorious June lilies and roses are blossoming everywhere 
in the old gardens. On all sides there are signs of the summer. 
A faint hum of busy insect life mingles with the chirping of many 
birds, and I hear the joyous trill of a lark in the far-off blue ether, 
and an animated twittering of a pair of swallows flirting under the 
eaves. Every now and then the sound of fresh young voices and 
merry laughter is borne on the wings of the faint breeze, and I 
hear the clear rich tones of Kit Warner saying, ‘Three all; your 
serve, Lady Edith.’ 

For the Warners are staying with us. They have been at 
Joscelyn Towers three weeks ; and, to my intense regret, they in- 
tend returning to London to-morrow. I have been feeling out of 
sorts all day, and as I sit alone, having stolen away from the 
merry group on the lawn, an exceeding great bitterness fills my 
soul. A longing for what never can be comes to me, and I bow 
my head on my hands, and become a prey to despondency. It is 
not often that I give way like this, but to-day I try in vain to 
conquer the demon of despair that is hovering over me, making 
the future seem so dark, so hopeless. 

‘Oh, Eveline, my love, my love!’ I murmur, thankful that 
there is no one to witness my sorrow, no one to see the great 
scalding tears—unendurable tears—that trickle down my face. 
Presently I hear voices approaching, and I recognise the low, 
sweet tones of Eveline Warner, as she talks to my mother. The 
two have become fast friends during the past three weeks. 

Hastily I sit upright, and endeavour to compose my features ; 
ashamed of my weakness ; fearful lest this girl of all others should 
find me unmanned, and as I lean my aching head on my hand I 
find myself listening, half unconsciously, to their conversation. 
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‘Yes, poor Joscelyn, he was always so handsome. It is very 
hard,’ I hear my mother saying. 

‘Hard! it is terrible; I cannot conceive anything more dread- 
ful than to be blind; but, dear—he is as handsome as ever; no 
one would ever imagine those great blue eyes to be sightless,’ 
Eveline answers in tones that she tries to make cheerful, but there 
is the sound of a sob in her voice. 

I begin to realise that I ought to go away, to shut my ears to 
the conversation, but the next words arrest my attention, and 
chain me to my seat. 

‘Do you know, Lady Ferrers, I—I once thought he cared for 
me,’ Eveline is saying, and then my mother replies in a low 
heart-broken voice. There is a pause, and as I hear the low, 
sweet tones saying, ‘ Don’t, darling, do not grieve so terribly,’ I 
know that the two women are mingling their tears together. For 
some time my mother continues talking, and when I can distin- 
guish the next words, Eveline is speaking again. 

‘But why, dear—why should this make any difference ?’ she 
says, and then after a little more conversation I hear my mother’s 
gown trailing across the verandah, and I know that Eveline is 
alone. <A great revulsion of feeling sweeps over me, a wave of joy 
and hope that causes my heart to beat hotly. 

‘Surely, surely I heard aright; I can’t be mistaken,’ I whisper, 
but I stifle the thoughts that are uppermost in my mind. ‘Bah! 
What a selfish brute I am—I forgot,’ I murmur, passing my hand 
over my eyes ; but some instinct leads me on, and I grope my way 
across the room, and step out through the open window. 

‘Ah! there you are. I had been wondering what had become 
of you,’ and quick light steps come down the verandah towards 
me, and a gentle hand laid on my arm leads me to my favourite seat. 

‘It is such a glorious evening. Quite perfect,’ she says as I 
lean back in my large bamboo chair. 

‘Ah! tell me about it,’ I say, more to gain time, as I try to 
still my beating heart. 

‘ Away to the right, you know, over the park, the sun is going 
down a vivid crimson, and there are little puffs of golden clouds 
resting over the woods, like the soft curls of Tintoretto’s cupids ; 
and the roses, oh! they are so lovely. The whole scene reminds 
one of those lines :— 
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“ Green thing to green in the summer, makes answer, and rose tree to rose, 
Lily by lily the year becomes perfect ; and none of us knows 
What thing is brightest of all things on earth, as it blossoms and blows,” ’ 
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going away to-morrow. What shall I do without my eyes, Fairy ?’ 
I say, trying to speak lightly. I have got into the way of calling 
her by the latter name since she has been with us at Joscelyn, 
she has done so much to prevent me from feeling my affliction so 
keenly that I often tell her she is my good fairy; but lightly as I 
speak my heart is well nigh bursting. 

‘Yes, I wish I were not going; I wish I could stay with you 
always,’ she answers in a low voice; and again that flood of joy 
surges over me, sending the quick blood dancing through my 
veins, and causing my breath to come hard and fast. 

‘Eveline, do you know what you are saying? Child, do you 
know what you lead me to think—to hope?’ I say, rising and 
crossing the verandah. Iam getting quite an adept at finding 
my way about now, and, guided by her voice, I walk straight across 
to where she is standing leaning against one of the Corinthian 
pillars, and I take one of the small hands. 

‘You ought to be glad that Iam going away. You have for- 
gotten what you once said to me at Malta,’ she says in low tones. 

‘Forgotten! I wish to Heaven I could forget,’ I say vehemently, 
and as I speak I feel the small hand tremble violently. ‘Why? 
Because it is torture to be near and know that I can never be 
anything to you now. Oh! my darling, and I love you so,’ and 
in spite of me the passionate words break forth. 

‘Then why won't you marry me? Oh! why, why do you 
make it so hard for me?’ she says, and I know that she is crying now. 

‘Because it would be cruel—-a sin—to remind you of a promise 
made before I was blind,’ I say; but the very touch of her gown 
almost breaks down my resolution to be strong. 

‘But if I love you, if I cannot be happy without you,’ she 
says in low tones, so low that I have to bend my head down to hear, 
and I do not wait for more, but take her into my arms, and cover 
her face and hair with passionate kisses. 

‘Are you sure you will never regret it, airy ? never be sorry 
that you are tied for life to a poor devil whois blind? Ah! I 
have so little to offer you, sweet—so little—only a heart,’ I say, as 
I pass my hand gently over her face, lingeringly, lovingly, loth to 
leave the beautiful features I remember so well; but a small hand 
is placed over my mouth. 

‘Quite sure,’ she says; and I know by the tone of her voice 
that she means it—that henceforth and for ever I and my Fairy 
will never be parted until we cross the border of that unknown 
world where there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, or 
pain. 

E, A, HENTY. 





























2% Summer Morning. 





THE night has left its damp and chill in the air; 
But all the stars are fading from the view, 
And dawn is creeping delicately on 
From cloud to cloud, and, in the growing liglit, 
Each cloud and cloudlet, with their fleecy rims 
Of fleecy emerald, lie on the breast 
Of «ther, motionless. The lark’s far song 
Is rippling faintly down, as if she perched 
Qn some high fleecy peak and lilted sweet 
Ifer welcome to the day. All else is still, 
Save the clear call of meaner chanticleer. 

And yet the dawn is grey—the world of light 
Is yet behind yon far wide range of bills; 
The glory comes with slow magnificence, 
Giving betimes, as fleeting moments pass, 
A deeper tone and splendour to the scene 
That gilds the heavens: and yet the dawn is grey, 
But, sure, that noble tapestry of tint, 
Those fretted bars of crimson, green, and gold, 
Are searce less glorious than the sun himself; 
And searcely less imposing is this calm, 
Which waits on the majestic silent sun, 
Than the procession and the pride of life 
That shall anon renew its forward march 
Through the gay avenue of sun-lit hours! 


THOMAS SCOTT. 









































Alone on the Gaodiwing, 


I. 


SumMEr had set in in earnest, and a scorching sun rested on the 
shimmering green of the Channel, and clothed the white cliffs of 
Dover with a dazzling haze. Delicate costumes and gay uniforms 
moved hither and thither upon the long promenade, or lounged 
on awninged balconies, or under Japanese umbrella-tents in 
gardens ablaze with geraniums. 

At the farther end of the promenade, under the cannon- 
bristling cliff, two young people leaned on a crumbling wall 
watching the brown seaweed move monotonously to the lap lap 
of the receding waves. 

They were sufficiently remarkable even at Dover, and were 
unconsciously the subject of interested conjecture. There was 
something indescribable in their attitude and demeanour; it was 
at once haughty and careless, a subtle commingling of Belgravia 
and Bohemia. They would not have seemed out of place at court ; 
they would have looked at home in Arcadia. Their persons and 
dress were handsome and cosmopolitan. The girl’s bangles spoke 
of India, her lace scarf of a Spanish bazaar, while the soft fabric of 
her dress and its quaint style had certainly emanated from Rome, 
though its trimming of delicate embroidery could scarcely have 
been picked up elsewhere than in Malta. 

As for the man her companion, had not nature gifted him 
with atall robust form, he might have been accused of effeminacy, 
for he wore conspicuously upon his left wrist a gold bracelet, with 
which he continually trifled, varying the action by lazily jangling 
the tiger’s teeth upon his curiously wrought watch-chain. For 
the rest, he was dressed like a Florentine artist, with a suggestion 
of Paris in the shoes and necktie, and a decided dash of American 
in the hat, which was a broad-brimmed Panama. 

It was the audacity of dress that first called attention to these 
young people, but it was their faces that held the gazer enchained. 

It was as if many sunny lands had tried to claim them as they 
passed, by gifts of form or colouring or that subtler charm, expres- 
sion, which crowns all the rest. They, moreover, resembled each 
other in a vague way, which became pronounced under emotion. 
The dark southern eyes that dreamed or flashed, darkened or 
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softened with each changing thought, were wonderfully alike. 
The under-lip with its proud curves was the same in each. It 
was in the complexion that the difference lay. The man’s was 
almost sallow, the girl’s brilliant. Through the clearest of olive, 
smooth as ivory, gleamed the richest carnation tints. It was as 
if the Saxon blood of the father and the Spanish of the mother 
had struggled for supremacy and produced this perfect creature. 

The girl’s beauty was the subject of the man’s meditation, for 
he presently said :— 

‘Only Burne-Jones could do you justice, Edmée, but you 
might let me try.’ 

‘I am not fond of sitting; besides, you never finish a picture.’ 

‘I would finish yours.’ 

‘If you ever began it.’ 

‘When we are married, Edmée, it will be your duty to obey 
me; I shall paint you then.’ 

‘We shall never marry, Angelo.’ 

The young man left off twisting his bracelet and began to pull 
at his long moustaches. His eyes looked angry. 

‘You shall marry no one else, Edmée. Have we not been 
brought up together, educated together—for each other—until 
that undergraduate P 

‘ He had taken his degree.’ 

The likeness between the two was very evident now, for both 
were angry. 

‘Well, it was an egrotat or something of that sort, I expect. 
He understood the art of wooing too well to have studied much 
else.’ 

‘And what have you studied, Angelo?’ (This with a fine 
smile of scorn.) 

The young artist broke into a light laugh, with which some of 
his good humour appeared to return. 

‘Well, I have sat at the feet of your celebrated father, my 
uncle, made my various pilgrimages to the acknowledged shrines 
of art——’ 

‘ And achieved absolutely nothing.’ 

‘Edmée, I have climbed the Pyramids, of which a prejudicial 
memory still haunts me—so much, that I intend to admire the 
pinnacle of fame from the bottom.’. He suddenly changed his 
flippant tone, and added, ‘ Unless you tempt me to gain a position 
of honour at Madame Tussaud’s. No man shall possess you but 
myself. Remember that, Edmée.’ 

They still stood looking at the wet brown seaweed, and both 
started as a voice from behind accosted them. 
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* Not quarrelling, young people, I hope ?’ 

‘Oh dear no, uncle, billing and cooing—that’s all,’ said Angelo, 
sarcastically, and he turned and walked away. 

‘J wish you would give Angelo some work to do, papa.’ 

‘You have never forgiven Angelo for finding out that fling at 
my picture in the Times, Edmée,’ said her father, laughing. 

‘There could be no need for him to enjoy it so much, and 
go about repeating, “ We recommend Mr. Cartmell-Carlos to give 
Chamounix a rest.” Our differences do not date from that time, 
however.’ 

‘You are too hard on Angelo, Edmée. You seem to favour 
the Scotch idea, that biting and scratching is a fine way of wooing 
—however, “ the falling out of faithful friends”: you know the 
rest.” 

‘I could be friends with Angelo if he didn’t want more. I 
don’t want to marry at all, papa; I want to travel about with you, 
as I have always done.’ She spoke petulantly, but her father 
smiled contentedly as he replied :-— 

‘Plenty of time to think of that, Edmée. But we will go on 
to Deal to-morrow, and I will set the impetuous boy to work on a 
Deal boatman.’ 

‘He will sit at his easel a couple of days, and then throw a 
pot of paint at the canvas. Look! he is taking a boat—how angry 
he is!’ 

They strolled along in silence for a time, watching Angelo’s boat 
skimming the bright water; then Edmée said :— 

‘I wish you would take me to Cambridge before we leave 
England again, papa.’ 

‘I will if you wish it, for I mean to give myself as well as 
Chamounix a rest,’ and he laughed. ‘There are some good 
Turners at the Fitzwilliam that you would like to see, and we 
could drop in and hear Colvin hold forth. By the way, perhaps 
we shall come across young Godney; he talked of remaining at 
Cambridge to do original work. A nice fellow, young Godney, 
though he did behave rather rudely in going away without a fare- 
well, Even Bohemians expect a little ordinary courtesy.’ 

‘He sent a note of farewell, papa,’ said the girl in accents of 
defence, her head averted, and a fine blush overspreading her face 
and neck. 

‘Yes, yes, Edmée, he left a note—but why not have seen us? 
We Bohemians are to be seen at nearly any hour.’ 

They had by this time reached an unoccupied seat, and they 
sat down ; and Mr. Carlos reverted to Cambridge once more. 
‘There is a bridge at Queen’s College much like one we saw 
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at Brussels. Hamerton sketched it, and I took it for the one at 
Brussels—or was it Bruges ?’ 

Edmée was not listening; her large southern eyes looked pen- 
sively out to sea. She saw only the dear old studio at Chamounix, 
with its faded velvet portiére, its quaint tapestries, and its con- 
fusion of easels, costumes, and half-executed work. She seemed 
to pass under the portiére, into the little salon beyond, and be- 
tween the soft Indian curtains to see Mont Blanc towering skyward 
covered by its eternal snows, which the Times thought her father 
had painted too often. 

The salle 4 manger again beyond, with its alcoves and statuettes 
—she seemed to be sitting there at their late déjeuner pouring 
out the vin ordinaire for her father and Angelo, and coffee for a 
young stranger in a tourist suit, whose acquaintance a storm had 
gained them. How well his short golden-brown hair had har- 
monised with the healthful glow on his browned cheek! What a 
light of laughter shone in his frank blue eyes! How different his 
gentle courtesy from Angelo’s passionate moods! Into whichever 
of the familiar rooms her fancy took her it was always to see the 
young stranger—now admiring a picture, now at the whist-table, 
now seated with them at dinner. And the image thus conjured 
up was always gay and light-hearted, until that last night when he 
had spoken an ‘au revoir’ that he knew was a farewell, and he 
had betaken himself to his hotel with all the elasticity gone from 
his proud carriage, all the light from his eyes—the eyes that had 
told the tale of love which for some inscrutable reason the lips 
had never uttered. So had a star risen and set in Edmée’s life 
all in a few weeks. It had come and gone with Arthur Godney. 

About this time she had irritated Angelo by constantly sing- 
ing to herself snatches of a little French song. He kept up a 
running comment on the words as she sang. 


‘Si vous n’avez rien i me dire, 
Pourquoi venir auprés de moi ? 
Pourquoi me faire ce sourire, 
Qui tournerait Ja téte au roi?’ 
sang Edmée. 
‘ He is not smiling now,’ commented Angelo, internally. 


‘Si vous n’avez rien 4 m’apprendre, 
Pourquoi me pressez-vous la main ?’ 


‘He did, by Jove, did he? Well, he won't again,’ muttered 
Angelo, who seemed to have the key to Godney’s abrupt depar- 
ture. 


‘ Lorsque je vous vois je tressaille : 
C'est ma joie et c’est mon souci,’ 
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‘You won’t tremble for that cause again, I’ll answer for that, 
fair cousin,’ said Angelo, in an underbreath. 

But Godney’s departure had not made the cousins better 
friends. 

‘Will you take a boat, sir?’ 

The question came from a young boatman, and was addressed 
to Mr. Carlos. He, like Edmée, had fallen into a reverie. He 
now roused himself to refuse the boat, and refer to his watch. 

‘We will go back to the hotel, Edmée; it is lunch time. 
Our erratic youth will join us at his leisure.’ 

Asa matter of fact they were destined to have an anxious 
hour or two before Angelo chose to put in an appearance. The 
sky had suddenly clouded and a wind had sprung up from the 
north-east ; and the smooth water grew dark and agitated, and 
white foam flecked its surface. Great was the relief of father and 
daughter when the young man appeared. 

‘The Channel and I ought to be friends,’ he observed as he 
entered the sitting-room, his clothes wet with sea-water. ‘We 
are both deep and dangerous, and readily change from calm to 
tempest.’ 

‘Oh, Angelo, we have been so anxious,’ cried Edmée, ignoring 
his simile. ‘ Why did you go out so far ?’ 

‘Why does the sea yonder answer to the wind? My north- 
east wind is the perfumed breath of a woman, and I obey as does 
the sea.’ 

‘Go and change your clothes, you foolish boy, and don’t talk 
rubbish,’ broke in his uncle, with a trace of irritation observable 
in his tone. When Angelo had closed the door he said to his 
daughter :— 

‘The lad is rudderless without you, Kdmée. You must bring 
him safe to port, my dear.’ 

‘Jt is not I that can pilot him, papa,’ said Edmée, wearily. 

‘You will both have money, Edmée, and it makes the ménage 
go as well as the proverbial mare. I changed my name for money, 
Edmée.’ 

‘Oh, papa, don’t play at being mercenary.’ 

‘ Never fear, little girl; your wishes are more to me than my 
desires. It is you who will choose.’ 


Il. 

‘Wuar is that bell, Angelo?’ said Edmée. 
‘It is to summon the lifeboat crew.’ They were standing 
together at a window of the Imperial at Deal. 
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‘Won't you come with me and see the lifeboat launched, 
Edmée? You can put on your deck-ulster and cap. I am going 
to catch the expression on my boatman’s countenance.’ Angelo 
was rather fond of showing the public how his beautiful cousin 
could dare rough weather. 

‘ Will you come, papa? Oh, I should like to bid those brave 
fellows god-speed.’ 

The girl had risen with alacrity. She longed to be out among 
that anxious, throbbing crowd upon the beach. She had passed 
the night at her chamber window wrapped in her white dressing- 
gown, shuddering at the distress signal, rising amid the crashing 
of the sea upon the stones. 

‘Mr. Carlos at length replied from the depths of a lounge-chair, 
where he was enjoying a manilla. 

‘On the whole, no, Edmée—it would necessitate a clean collar 
afterwards. Wait till you have a twitch in the back by painting 
out of doors, and you won’t be in such a hurry to go out and get 
drenched.’ 

When the cousins reached the beach, the lifeboat was already 
manned, the noble coxswain at the helm. 

No pause was to be looked for in the crashing waves. The 
boat must sweep down the beach at the exact moment when the 
retiring wave was yet unmet by the succeeding one. On this 
small margin of ebb the impetus of the boat’s rush into the water 
must force it bodily through the incoming wave. 

It was an awful moment when the signal was given and the 
boat sped with its living freight as it would seem to certain doom. 
For a brief moment it appeared to be swallowed. Then it rose 
royally on the towering summit of a wave, and a wild cheer greeted 
it from the shore. The dangerous launching was over; for the 
rest they must wait. 

‘Where is the wreck ?’ asked Angelo of a gentleman who was 
standing near them, and had placed himself so as to shelter Edmée 
from the wind and spray a little. 

‘They are gone to the Goodwins, but the wreck is sunk in the 
sands by now; it has been sending up signals all night, but this 
morning there are none.’ 

‘A sort of fools’ chase then, is it?’ said Angelo. 

‘No,’ rejoined the stranger; ‘this morning a solitary figure 
was made out running upon the sands, It is to rescue this man 
that they are gone.’ 

‘One man alone on those terrible sands!’ Edmée spoke with 
dilated eyes and so rapt an expression that Angelo knew she was 
suffering for that man whom she had not seen. It angered him that 
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her minutest sympathy should go out to another; so he remarked 
irritably :— 

‘You needn’t look so tragic, Edmée, over a man you have 
never seen, and who is probably a scapegrace of a Jack Tar who 
would be no loss to any one, and who has without doubt desired to 
make his grave in the ocean which 

‘But, perhaps,’ interrupted the stranger, ‘his desire for a 
watery grave did not extend so far as to a wish for the slow 
torture of seeing death advance moment by moment on those 
awful Goodwins. It is a little different from going down grandly 
to the music of a storm-symphony, with not a moment to think 
in. Lack of time to think has made many a hero.’ 

‘If I were only a man!’ cried Edmée, fervently. 

‘What then?’ said Angelo. 

‘I would have gone in the boat with them.’ 

‘And have been of no earthly use,’ rejoined Angelo, who was 
not sure that his cousin had not administered a reproof in these 
last words. 

The stranger had moved away disgusted with Angelo’s cynical 
mood. 

“dmée moved away too, and, accosting a fisher-lad, put some 
silver into his hand, saying, ‘Come to the Imperial and let me 
know when the lifeboat returns.’ Then, rejoining her taciturn 
companion, she said, with quiet dignity, ‘ We will go back to the 
hotel, if you please,’ to which Angelo made answer: 

‘The boy will pocket your money and bring you no message ; 
you should have asked me.’ 

‘Angelo,’ said the girl, earnestly, ‘ what is it that you have 
hidden in your heart, that has changed you so? There is some- 
thing, I know there is-—ever since——’ she broke off and looked 
down. 

‘Ever since what, Edmée ?’ he asked, averting his face. 

‘Since Mr. Godney went away,’ she replied, in a voice scarcely 
audible in the wind. But he heard, and understood. <A change 
passed over his face. 

‘Do not go back to the hotel, Edmée,’ he said, after a pause, 
and in a voice subdued yet agitated. ‘I have a sin to confess 
a sin that I have hidden in my heart, and can no longer hide.’ 

‘We will walk towards Sandown,’ she said calmly. 

‘Cousin,’ he began again, ‘I talked wildly about your marry- 
ing no other man, because in my heart I knew I must soon tell 
you all, and lose you—lose even your friendship; for you will 
hate me when you know how basely I have acted. But I loved 
you so,’ 
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*Go on—tell me quickly what it is,’ cried Edmée. 

‘IT saw Arthur Godney looking at your mother’s wedding-ring 
as it lay upon your desk one day, and a demon took possession of 
me, for I was mad with jealousy. Oh! you can never forgive me. 
I led him to believe the ring was yours—that you were secretly 
married—to me.’ 

They now stood together near an old mill, gazing out to sea, 
both silent. Presently Angelo broke out :— 

‘Speak, Edmée! Heap reproaches on me, say what you will, 
but do not stand there so silent, so pale!’ 

‘When you give him back to me,’ she answered slowly, ‘then 
I may try to forgive you.’ 

And they walked back to their hotel in silence. 


Iil. 


AN anxious crowd was gathered once more upon the shingle. 
Mr. Carlos, his daughter, and his nephew were there. The life- 
boat was already in the surf, close upon the shore; and now there 
was another figure in it, another, whose ghastly face was plainly 
visible among those of the bronzed crew. 

All in a moment, as the excited spectators gazed, the boat, 
which had fought so bravely with the storm, capsized, and rescuers 
and rescued were struggling in the surf. A ery of horror arose. 

There was a bewildering moment, and then Angelo’s powerful 
form was seen amid the breakers. And now the sun broke out 
from between the angry clouds, and struck a blood-red glow on 
the gold bracelet on Angelo’s wrist. It lit also with a glory the 
fair curls of —Arthur Godney, whose head Angelo was supporting. 

“dmée clung to her father, unable to ery out, unable to do 
anything but gaze with eyes dilated with horror. A moment 
more and Angelo had placed his rescued rival out of reach of the 
waves and was pouring brandy down his throat, unheeding the 
applause that arose on all hands. Arthur opened his eyes and 
heaved a sigh. 

Then, and not till then, Angelo turned to his cousin, who was 
supported by her father, and, standing before her drenched with 
sea-water, he said, ‘1 have given him back to you, Edmée; now 
you will try to forgive me.’ Then he staggered away and was 
lost in the crowd, which was vociferously cheering the crew, all of 
whom had safely reached the land. 


In a private sitting-room at the Imperial Hotel sat Arthur 
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Godney, and near him Edmée Carlos, her hand in his. At a little 
distance stood Mr. Carlos reading aloud a letter from Angelo. 
He had started for Rome, he said, and meant to work hard at his 
art. 

Two days had passed since the rescue of Arthur Godney: 
long enough for an explanation and for a promise to be asked and 
given. 

At length the young man broke the silence. 

‘I promised to tell you to-day all about that awful night and 
day on those dreadful sands.’ He closed his eyes a moment, as if 
to shut out some vision, and a look of pain overspread his pale 
face. 

‘Are you strong enough yet ?’ asked the artist, solicitously. 

‘I want to tell you,’ said Arthur; ‘it won’t haunt me so then. 
After that night at Chamounix I wandered hither and thither 
reckless enough. When I left Bordeaux in that ill-fated vessel 
I little knew what was to come. I was glad of the storm; it 
echood the tumult within me. 

‘ But when the captain reported broken water on the port-side 
and ordered the helm to be put hard up, and I realised that we 
were on the Goodwins, I cannot describe what I felt. It was you, 

“dmée, I thought of—you whom now IT should never, never see 
again; for though I believed you to be another's, yet I hoped 
some day to look upon you, though you would never know it. 

‘The haze hid the green light on the lightship, and the 
currents had driven us on to these sands. How the storm raged 
about us in the darkness, and how lurid appeared the rockets we 
sent up despairingly so long as any remained to us! 

‘The seas that swept our decks carried away the masts, and 
the crashing sound of the severing timber mingled with the ery 
of the drowning. 

‘I could see nothing now; I had tied sail-cloth over my head 
to break the force of the water, which broke over me incessantly 
and threatened every moment to tear away the spar to which I 
was lashed. 

‘Sometimes I seemed to lose my senses and to wake up to find 
myself still the target of the furious waves. 

‘Then, Edmée, the morning dawned, and I saw the tide ebb 
gradually away, and I knew that I could have been only just 
above water all night, for the vessel had settled into the sands 
even above her decks. 

‘Slowly the yellow sands revealed themselves, and by-and-by 
the waves were quite at a distance from me. I wanted to unlash 
myself, but seemed powerless. 
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‘I had taken no food for twelve hours, and a burning thirst 
was upon me. My torn garments were stained with blood, and I 
saw that the cords that bound me had cut into my flesh as the 
waves had tried to drag me—their last victim, for all the rest had 
perished—from my poor haven. 

‘As I looked round I saw projecting spars and jutting pieces 
of wreckage everywhere. And how soon would such a tomb- 
stone mark my resting-place! Perhaps our signals had been 
seen, and a lifeboat may have tried to reach us. Would they—oh, 
would they return to-day ? 

‘With the resolution of despair I liberated myself, and my feet 
rested on the firm sand—firm now, but I knew that in a few hours 
when the tide should turn it would shiver and become quick and 
swallow me, unless I could find some refuge. 

‘Refuge! where? the spar where I had hung last night would 
be under water to-night. Unless I could be seen from the shore 
I could only await those incoming waves. I looked towards the 
wreck and gnashed my teeth as I thought of the water and food 
out of reach below. 

‘I began to run along the sand, but my progress was soon 
barred by an intersecting river. The sand near it I found to be 
treacherous. Backwards and forwards I paced like a caged animal 
on an island, with the surf forming a wall about me cutting off all 
retreat. 

‘I began to think of going to meet my foe—this slow advance of 
death was awful. If I were to cast myself into the sea and end 
it. . . . Only the thought of you, Edmée, prevented it. 

‘I continued to pace the sands, and as time passed they seemed 
to be growing looser. I looked towards my watery prison-walls— 
good Heavens, they were advancing—closing in! 

‘I shall never forget the horror this knowledge brought me. 
I found I must keep running now or I should sink in the sands. 

‘I can’t tell how long it was, but a moment came when I fell 
face downwards, resolved to strive no more, but to die with your 
dear name upon my lips. The sand shivered beneath me. 

‘ At that moment I heard a lusty human voice calling. I sprang 
up, and there was the lifeboat. 

‘I would have gone headlong towards it, but the men called 
out a warning about “ Fox holes.” 

‘I knew no more till I found myself on the raging sea once 
more, borne amid those brave fellows—Heaven bless them! And 
then, Edmée, when the lifeboat was upset at last, Angelo carried 
me on shore himself, and I lost consciousness again, to wake with 
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I knew 





those sweet eyes above me looking through a mist of tears. 
then, Edmée, that it had all been a mistake.’ 

‘And you must get strong to hear the sound of wedding-bells,’ 
said Mr. Carlos, who had given up all desire for a marriage 
between the cousins after the recent revelations regarding Edmée’s 
affections. 

‘To think that Angelo should himself have been the one to save 
me!’ said Arthur as if tohimself. ‘God speed him in his art, and 
give him a wife as worthy as mine one day!’ 

As for the wife, she has not yet appeared, but Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Godney visited the Academy last season to add their 
praises to those of the multitude which crowded round Angelo 
Carlos’s magnificent picture, ‘ Rescued from the Goodwins,’ which, 
it is said, is to be bought by the Academy, and will soon obtain his 
admission to the Associateship. 

JEANIE GWYNNE BETTANY. 
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Illusts, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Belgravia. One Shilling Monthly. 
The Number for January contained 
the First Chapters of a New Novel by 
Saran TyT Ler, Author of ‘ Citoyenne 
Jacqueline,” &c. entitled Disappeared 
with IHustrations by P. MAcNAB; an 
Stories by WiLkiz Cot.ins, Miss 
Brappon, Mrs, ALFRED Hunt, the 
Author of “ Phyllis,” and other Popu- 
lar Authors.—A New Serial Story by 
W. CxrarKk RUSSELL, entitled The 
Frozen Pirate, will be begun in the 
Jury Number. 

*,* Now ready, the Volume for NovEM- 
BER 1886 to FEBRUARY 1887, cloth extra, 
= —. 7s. 6d.; Cases for binding Vols., 

. each, 


Belgravia Holiday Number, 
1887. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 1s. 
(Preparing. 


Bennett (W.C.,LL.D.),Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. each. 
A Ballad History of England. 
Songs for Sailors. 

Besant (Walter) and James 
Rice, Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. each; post 8vo, illust, 
boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 
each, 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. 

My Little Girl. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 
‘Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


Besant (Walter), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s, each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men: 
An Impossible Story. With Ihistra- 
tions by Frep. BARNARD. 

The Captains’ Room, &c. With 
Frontispiece by E. J. WHEELER. 
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Besant, WALTER, continued— 


Allin a Garden Fair. With 6 Illusts, 
by H, Furniss. 


Dorothy Forster. With Frontispiece | 


by CHARLES GREEN, 
Uncle Jack, and other Stories, 


Children of Gibeon: A Novel. New 


and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, | 


cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


The World Went Very Well Then. | 
With Etching of Portrait by JoHN | 


Pettiz, R.A., and Illustrations by 
A, Forestier. Three Vols., cr, 8vo. 


The Art of Fiction. Demy 8vo, 1s. 


Library Edition of the Novels of 


Walter Besant & James Rice. 

Messrs, CHatto & Winbus have in 
preparation a choicely-printed Library 
Edition of the Novels of Messrs. BESANT 
and Rice. The Volumes (each one con- 
taining a Complete Novel) will be printed 
from a specially-cast fount of type by 
Messrs. BALLANTYNE & HANson, of 
the Ballantyne Press, on a large crown 
8vo page, and will be issued in Six- 
Shilling Monthly Volumes, handsomely 
bound in cloth by Messrs. Burn & Co. 
The First Volume of 512 pages (now in 
the press) will be 

Ready-Money Mortiboy, 

with an Etched Portrait of James Rice, 
and a New Preface y WALTER BEsanrT, 
telling the story of his literary partner- 
ship with James Rice. This Novel will 
be —— at regular intervals by the 
following :— 

My Little Girl. 

With Harp and Crown. 

This Son of Vulcan. 

The Golden Butterfly. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

The Seamy Side. &c. &c. 


Betham-Edwards (M.), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
each, ; post 8ve, illust. bds., 28, each. 

Felicia. ! Kitty. 


Bewick (Thos.) and his Pupils. 
By Austin Dosson. With 95 Illustra- 
tions. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


Birthday Books :— 

The Starry Heavens: A Poetical 
Birthday Book. Square 8vo, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Birthday Flowers: Their Language 
and Legends. By W. J. Gorpon. 
Beautifully IMustrated in Colours by 
Viota BoucuTon. In illuminated 
cover, crown 4to, 6s. 





The Lowell Birthday Book. With | 


Illusts. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. | 
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Blackburn's (Henry) Art Hand- 





books. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, uni- 
form in size for binding, 
Academy Notes, separate years, from 
1875 to 1886, each ls. 
Academy Notes, 1887. With nu- 
merous [llustrations. 1s. [Preparing 
Academy Notes, 1875-79. Complete 
in One Vol.,with nearly 600 Illusts. in 
Facsimile. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 
Academy Notes, 1880-84. Complete 
in One Volume, with about 700 Fac- 
simile Illustrations. Cloth limp, 63. 
Grosvenor Notes, 1877. 6d. 
Grosvenor Notes, separate years, from 
1878 to 1886, each Is. 
Grosvenor Notes, 1887. With nu- 
merous [llusts. 1s. [Preparing. 
Grosvenor Notes, 1877-82. Wit 
upwards of 300 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 
Pictures at South Kensington. With 
70 Illusts. 18. [New Edit. preparing. 
The English Pictures at the National 
Gallery. 114 Illustrations. 1s. 
The Old Masters at the National 
Gallery. 128 Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 
A Complete Illustrated Catalogue 
to the National Gallery. ith 
Notes by H. Biacksurn, and 242 
Illusts, Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 


Illustrated Catalogue of the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery. Containing about 
250 Reproductions after the Original 
Drawings of the Artists. Edited by 
F.G. Dumas. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Paris Salon, 1887. With about 
300 Facsimile Sketches. Edit, by F.G, 
Dumas. Demy 8vo, 38. LPreparing. 


Blake (William): Etchings from 
his Works. By W. B. Scott. With 
descriptive Text. Folio, half-bound 
boards, India Proofs, 21s. 


Boccaccio’s Decameron; or, 
Ten Days’ Entertainment. Translated 
into English, with an Introduction by 
Tuomas WRIGHT, F.S.A. With Portrait 
and StotHarp’s beautiful Copper- 
plates. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Bowers (G.) Hunting Sketches: 
Oblong 4to, half-bound boards, 21s. each, 
Canters in Crampshire. 
Leaves from a_ Hunting Journal. 
Coloured in facsimile of the originals, 


Boyle (Frederick), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s.6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. (Trotter, 

Savage Life: Adventures of a Globe- 


Chronicles of No-Man’s' Land 
Post Svo, illust. boards, 2s, 
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4 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





Brand's Observations on Pop. 
ular Antiquities, chiefly Illustrating 
the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, 
Ceremonies, and Superstitions. With 
the Additions of Sir Henry Ettis. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, a with 
numerous Illustrations, 73, 


Bret Harte, Works by: 

Bret Harte’s Collected Works. Ar- 
ranged and Revised by the Author. 
Complete in Five Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. each. 

Vol. I. ComrieT& PogTICAL AND 
Dramatic Works. With Steel Por- 
trait, and Introduction by Author. 

Vol. Il. Eartier Papers—Luck oF 
RoarinG Camp,and other Sketches 
—BoHeEMIAN Papers — SPANISH 
AND AMERICAN LEGENDS. 

Vol. III. Tares cf THE ARGONAUTS 
—EASTERN SKETCHES. 

Vol. IV. Gasr' EL Conroy. 

Vol. V. Stcrms — ConDENSED 
NovELs, «c. 

The Select Works of Bret Harte, in 
Prose and Poetry. With I :troduc- 
tory Essay by J. M. Ber ew Portrait 
of the Author, and 50 fliustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73. 6d. 

Bret Harte’s Complete Poetical 
Works. Author’s Copyrig&t Edition. 


Beautifully printed on hand-made 
perce and bound in buckram. Cr. 
vo, 4s. 6d. 


Gabriel Conroy: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
An Heiress of Red Dog, and other 
Stories. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. Fcap. 
8vo, picture cover, 1s. 
Luck of Roaring Camp, and other 
Sketches. Post 8vo, illust, bds., 2s. 
Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. Fcap. 8vo, 
picture cover, 1s. (2s. 
Flip. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. ; cl. limp, 
Californian Stories (inciuding THE 
Twins OF TABLE MowunrTAIN, JEFF 
Briccs’s Love Story, &c.) Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 23. 
Maruja: A Novel. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 28. 6d. 
The Queen of the Pirate Isle. With 
28 original Drawings by Kate 
GREENAWAY: Reproduced in Colours 
by Epmunp Evans. Sm. 4to, bds., 5s. 


Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by : 
The Reader’s Handbookof Allusions, 
References, Plots, and Sterles. 
Fifth Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
CoMPLETE ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Cr. 8vo, 1,400 pp., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Authors ana tkreir Works, with the 
Dates: Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader’s Handbook,’ separ- 
ately printed. Cr, 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 





Brewer (Rev. Dr.), continued— 
A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d.; half-bound, 9s. 


Brewster (SirDavid),Works by: 
More Worlds than One: The Creed 
of the Philosopher and the Hope ot 
the Christian. With Plates. Post 
8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

The Martyrs of Sclence: Lives of 
GALitLeo, Tycno Braue, and Kep- 
LER. With Portraits, Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, 4s. 6d. 

Letters on Natural Magic. A New 
Edition, with numerous Lilustrations, 
and Chapters on the Being ard 
Faculties of Man, and Additional 
Phenomena of Natural Magic, ar 
J. A. Smitu. Post 8vo, cl. ex., 48. 








Briggs, Memoir of Gen. John. 
By Major Evans Bert. With a Por- 
trait. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


Brillat-Savarin.—Gastronomy 
asa Fire Art. By Britvat-Savarin, 
Translated by R. E. ANpDeRson, M.A. 
Post Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Buchanan's (Robert) Works: 
Crown 8vo, clotb extra, 6s. each. 

Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour, 
Frontispiece Ly ARTHUR HuGHEs. 

Undertones. | London Poems 

The Book of Orm. 

White Rose ard Red: A Love Story. 

idylis and Legends cf Inverburn. 

Selected Poems of Robert Buchanan. 
With a Frontispiece by T. Dauztset. 

The Hebrid Is!es: Wanderings in the 
Land of Lorne and the Outer He- 
brides. With Frontispiece by Wit- 
L1aM SMALL, 

A Poet’s Sketch-Book: Selections 
from the Prose Writings of Ropert 
BucHANAN. 

The Earthquake: or, Six Days and 
a Sabbath. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Robert Buchanan’sComplete Poetl- 
cal Works. With Steel-plate Por- 
trait. Crown S8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each; 
post &vo, illust. boards, 2s. each, 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. With a Frontis- 
piece. 

God and the Man. With Illustrations 
by Frep. BARNARD. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. With 
Frontispiece by A. W. Cooper. 

Love Me for Ever. With a Frontis- 
piece by P. Macnas, 

Annan Water. | The New Abelard. 

Foxglove Manor. 

Matt: A Story of a Caravan, 

The Master of the Mine. 
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Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 


Edited by Rev. T. Scott. With 17 
Steel Plates by SrotrHarRD engraved 
by GoopaLt, and numerous Woodcuts. 
Crown &vo, cloth extra, gilt, 78. 6d. 


Burnett (Mrs.), Novels by: 


Surly Tim, and other Stories. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 18. each. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. 
Lindsay’s Luck. 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. 


Burton (Captain), Works by: 


To the Gold Coast for Gold: A Per- 
sonal Narrative. By RicHarp F. Bur- 
TON and VeRNEY LoveTT CAMERON. 
With Maps and Frontispiece. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

The Book of the Sword: Being a 
History of the Sword and its Use in 
all Countries, from the Earliest 
Times. By Ricnarp F. Burton. 
With over 400 Illustrations. Square 
8vo, cloth extra, 32s. 


Burton (Robert): 


The Anatomy of Melancholy. A 
New Edition, complete, corrected 
and enriched by Translations of the 
Classical Extracts. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 

Melancholy Anatomised: Being an 
Abridgment, for popular use, of Bur- 
Ton’s ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Byron (Lord): 

Byron’s Childe Harold. An entirely 
New Edition of this famous Poem, 
with over One Hundred new Illusts. 
by leading Artists. (Uniform with 
the Illustrated Editiors of ‘The 
Lady of the Lake” and “‘ Marmion.”) 
Elegantly and appropriately bound, 
onal 4to, 16s. 

Byron’s Letters and Journals. With 
Notices of his Life. By THomas 
Moore. A Reprint of the Original 
Edition, newly revised, with Twelve 
full-page Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Byron’s Don Juan. Complete in One 
Vol., post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Caine (T. Hall), Novels by: 


The Shadow of a Crime. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 


trated boards, 2s. 

A Son of Hagar. New and Cheaper 
Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. [Shortly. 


Cameron (Comdr.), Works by: 


To the Gold Coast for Gold: A 
Personal Narrative. By RicHarp 
F. Burton and Verney Lovett 
CaMERON. With Frontispiece and 
Maps. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 21s. _ 

The Cruise of the “Black Prince” 
Privateer, Commanded by Rosert 
Hawkins, Master Mariner. By 
Commander V. Lovett CamERon, 
R.N., C.B., D.C.L. With Frontis- 
Piece and Vignette by P. Macnas. 
Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 5s. 


Cameron (Mrs. H. Lovett), 
Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Juliet’s Guardien. | Deceivers Ever. 

Carlyle (Thomas) : 

On the Choice of Books. By THomas 
CaRLyYLe. With a Life of the Author 
by R. H. SHErHERD. New and Re- 
vised Edition, post 8vo, cloth extra, 
Illustrated, 1s. 6d. 

The Corresposdence of Thomas 
Carlyle and Ratph Waldo Emerson, 
1834 to 1872, Edited by CHARLES 
E.iot Norton. With Portraits. Two 
Vols., crown §vo, cloth extra, 24s, 


Chapman’s (George) Works: 
Vol. I. contains the Plays equation, 
including the dovhtful ones, Vol. IL., 
the Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay or 
NON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Vol. IIIL., 
the Translations of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 18s.; or s¢parately, 63. each. 


Chatto &Jackson.—A Treatise 
on Wood op Historical and 
Practical By Wm. ANDREW CHATTO 
and = Jackson. With an Addi- 
tional Chapter by Henry G. Boun; 
and 450 fine Illustrations. A Reprint 
of the last Revised Edition, Large 











4to, half-bound, 28s. 
Chaucer : 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. By Mrs.H R. Hawets. With 
Eight ‘Coloured Pictures and nu- 
merous Woodcuts by the Author. 
New Ed., smail gto, cloth extra, 68, 

Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs. H. R. 
Hawelts. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 28.64, 


Chronicle (The) of the Coach: 
Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. By J.D, 
CHAMPLIN. With 75 Iliustrations by 
Epwarp L. Cuicnestér. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

City (The) of Cream: A Poem. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [In the press, 
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6 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Clodd. — Myths and Dreams. | Collins (Mortimer & Frances, 





By Epwarp Cropp, F.R.A.S., Author 
of “ The Childhood of Religions,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


Cobban.—The Cure of Souls: 
A Story. By J. MacrarEN CoBBAN. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Coleman.—Curly: An Actor’s 
Story. By Joun CoLeman. Illustrated 
by J. C. Dottman. Crown 8vo, 1S. ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Collins (Wilkie), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 
3s.6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated bds,, 
2s. each; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Antonina. Illust. by SirJoHNGILBERT. 

Basil. Illustrated by Sir JoHn Gr- 
BERT and J. MAHONEY. 

Hide and Seek. Illustrated by Sir 
Joun GILBERT “- MAHONEY. 

The Dead Secret. Illustrated by Sir 
Joun GILBERT. 

Queen of Hearts, Illustrated by Sir 
Joun GILBERT. 

My Miscellanies. With a Steel-plate 
Portrait of Wikre CoLLins. 

The Woman In White. With Ilus- 
trations by Sir Joun GILBERT and 
F. A. FRASER. 

The Moonstone. With Illustrations 
by G. Du Maurigrand F. A. FRASER. 

Man and Wife. Illust. by W. Sma.t. 

Poor Miss Finch. [Illustrated by 


Du Maurier and Epwarp | 


HuGHEs. 


Miss or Mrs.? With Illustrations by | 


S. L. Fitpes and Henry Woops. 


The New Magdalen. Illustrated by | 


G.Du Maurier and C,S, REINHARDT, 
The Frozen Deep. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and J. MAHONEY. 


The Law and the Lady. Illustrated ; 


by S. L. Fitpes and Sypney HALu, 

The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. IHustrated by 
ARTHUR Hopkins. 

The Fallen Leaves. 

Jezebel’s Daughter. 

The Black Robe. 

Heart and Science: A Story of the 
Present Time. 

“1 Say No.” 

The Evil Genius. 


Little Novels. Three Vols., cr. 8vo. 
[Shortly. 


Collins (Mortimer), Novels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. €d. each ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Sweet Anne Page. | Transmigration. 

From Midnight to Midnight. 


A Fight with Fortune. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 








Novels by : 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; post 


8vo, iliustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play Me False. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Sweet and Twenty.| Frances. Toc. 
Collins (C. Allston).—The Bar 


Sinister: A Story. By C. ALLsTon 
Cotuins. Post 8vo, illustrated bds.,28. 





Colman’s Humorous Works: 


“ Broad Grins,” “My Nightgown and 
Slippers,” and other Humorous Works. 
Prose and Poetical, of GeorGE CoL- 
MAN. With Life by G. B. BucksTone, 
and Frontispiece by Hocartu. Crown 
8vo cloth extra, gilt, 78. 6d. 


Convalescent Cookery: A 


Family Handbook. By CaTHERINE 
Ryan. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s.6d. 


Conway (Moncure D.), Works 
b . 





iy: 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. Two 

Vols., royal 8vo, with 65 Lllusts., 288. 

A Necklace of Stories. Illustrated 

by W. J. Hennessy. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Cook (Dutton), Works by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each, 
Hours with the Players. With a 
Steel Plate Frontispiece. 
Nights at the Play: A View of the 
English Stage. 


Leo: A Novel. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 28. 

Paul Foster’s Daughter. crown’Svv, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, iJlus- 
trated boards, 2s. 











Copyright. —A Handbook of 


English and Foreign Copyright in 
Literary and Dramatic Works. By 
SIDNEY F gg om of the Middle 
Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Cornwall.—PopularRomances 
of the West of England; or, The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall. Collected and Edited 
by Rosert Hunt, F.R.S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and 
Two Steel-plate Illustrations by 
GeorGe CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Craddock. — The Prophet of 


the Great Smoky Mountains By 
CHARLES EGpert Crappock. Post 
8yo, illust. bds., 2s.; cloth limp, 2g, 6d, 
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Creasy.—Memoirs of Eminent 


Etonians: with Notices of the Early 
History of Eton College. By Sir 
Epwarp Creasy, Author of “ The 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 13 
Portraits, 78. 6d. 





Cruikshank (George) : 


The Comic Almanack. Complete in 
Two Series: The First from 1835 
to 1843; the SEconp from 1844 to 
1853. A Gathering of the Best 
Humour of THACKERAY, Hoop, May- 
HEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, 
RoBert BrovuGu, &c. With 2,000 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by 
CRUIKSHANK, Hine, LANDELLS, &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 7s. 6d. each, 


The Life of George Cruikshank. By 
BLANCHARD JERROLD, Author ot 
“The Life of Napoleon III.,” &c. 
With 84 Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition, enlarged, with Ad- 
ditional Plates, and a very carefully 
compiled Bibliography. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 

Robinson Crusoe. A beautiful re- 
production of Major’s Edition, with 
? Woodcuts and Two Steel Plates 

y GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, cChoicely 
printed, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. 


Cumming (C.F. Gordon),Works 
b . 


y: 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 83. 6d. each. 

in the Hebrides. With Autotype Fac- 
simile and numerous full-page Illus- 
trations. 

Inthe Himalayas and on the Indian 
Plains. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, ———__——_—_—_ 

Via Cornwall to Egypt. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


Cussans.—Handbook of Her- 
aldry; with instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &c. By Joun E. Cussans. 
Entirely New and Revised Edition, 
illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Cyples.—Hearts of Gold: A 
Novel. By Witt1aMCypLes, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 


Daniel.— Merrie England in 
the Olden Time. By GeorGe DanieEL. 
With Illustrations ’. Rost, CRUIK- 
SHANK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 





Daudet.— The Evangelist ; or, 


Port Salvation. B ALPHONSE 
Daupet. Translated C. Harry 
MELTZER. _ With Portrait of the 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s, 





| Davenant.— What shall my 





Son be? Hints for Parents on the 
Choice of a Profession or Trade tor 
their Sons. By Francis Davenant, 
M.A. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





Davies (Dr. N. E.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, 1s. each; cloth limp, 
1s. 6d. each. 
One Thousand Medical Maxims. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother’s Guide. 


Aids to pong SS Crown 8vo, 2s. ; 

cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Un- 
published MSS., for the first time 
Collected and Edited, with Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev, 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two Vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 12s. 


De Maistre.—A Journey Round 
My Room.. By XaviER DE MAISTRE, 
Translated by Henry ATTWELL. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


De Mille.—A Castle in Spain: 
A Novel. By James De Mitte. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s, ; Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Derwent (Leith), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Our Lady of Tears. 

Circe’s Lovers. 

Dickens (Charles), Novels by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Sketches by Boz. | Nicholas Nickleby 

Pickwick Papers. | Oliver Twist. 








The Speeches of Charles Dickens, 
1841-1870, With a New Bibliography, 
revised and enlarged. Edited and 
Prefaced by RicHarp HERNE SHEP- 
HERD, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.— 
Also a SMALLER EbpITION, in the 
Mayfair Library, Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 

About England with Dickens. By 
AtFrrep RimMer. With 57 Illustra- 
tions by C. A. VANDERHOOF, ALFRED 
RimMeER, and others, Sq. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 10s. 6d. 
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Dictionaries; 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. r! the 
Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d.; hf.-bound, 9s. 


The Reader’s Handbook of Allu- 
sions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. E. C. BREWER 
LL.D. Fifth Edition, revised 
throughout, with a New Appendix, 
containing a Complete English Bib- 
liography. Crown 8vo, 1,400 pages, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates. Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader’s Handbook,” sepa- 
rately printed. By the Rev. Dr. 
Brewer. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Familiar Allusions: A Handbook 
of Miscellaneous Information; in- 
cluding the Names of Celebrated 
Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country 
Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, 
Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, 
and the like. By Wm. A: WHEELER 
and CuHarLes G. WHEELER. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Short Sayings of Great Men. Witb 
Historical and Explanatory Notes, 
By Samuet A. Bent, M.A, Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 

Playwrights, Players, and Playhouses 

of the United Kingdom and America, 
from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By W. Davenport ADAMS. 
A thick volume, crown 8vo, half- 
bound, 12s. 6d. [{n preparation, 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 6d. 

Women of the Day: A Biographical 
Dictionary. ByFrances Hays. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By ELtezer 
Epwarps. New and Cheaper Issue, 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 73. 6d. ; hf.-bd., 93. 

Diderot.—The Paradox of Act- 
ing. Translated, with Annotations, 
from Diderot’s “‘Le Paradoxe sur le 

Comédien,” by Water HERRIES 

Pottock. With a Preface by Hgnry 

Irvinc. Cr. 8vo, in parchment, 48. 6d. 


Dobson (W. T.), Works by : 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each, 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. 
Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentri- 
cities. 








Doran. — Memories of our 
Great Towns; with Anecdotic Gleap- 
ings concerning their Wortries and 
their Oddities. By Dr. Joun Doran, 
F.S.A. With 38 Inasisations. New 
and Cheaper Edition, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Drama, A Dictionary of the. 
Being « comprehensive Guide to the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. By W. Davenport 
Apams. (Uniform with S5rRewer’s 
** Reader’s Handbook.”) Crown 8vo, 
half-bound, 12s.6d, [Jn p*zparation. 


Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, 

cl.ex., Vignette Portraits, 6s. per Vol. 

Ben Jonson’s Works. With Notes 
Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
graph:cal Memoir by Wm. GirForp. 
Edit. by Col. CUNNINGHAM, 3 Vols. 

Chapman’s Works. Cemplete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. cuntains the 
Plays complete, including doubtful 
ones; Vol. II., Poems and Minor 
Translations, with Introdcctory Essay 
by A.C. Swinsurne; Voi. II1., Trap+ 
lations of the Iliad and Udyssey. 

Marlowe’s Works. Including his 
Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. CunNinG- 
HAM. One Vol. 

Massinger’s Plays. From the Text of 
Wituiam Girrorp. Edited by Cel, 
CuNNINGHAM. One Vol. 


Dyer.— The Folk-Lore of 
Plants. By Rev. T. F, TxisettTun 
Dyer, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth ext a, 
7s. 6d. [In preparation, 


Early English Poets. Edited, 
with Introduetions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 

Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Complete 
Poems. One Vol. 

Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 

Herrick’s (Robert) Complete Col 
lected Poems. Three Vols. 

Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works. Three Vos. 

Herbert (Lord) of Cherbury’s Poems. 
Edited, with Introduction, by J, 
Cuurton Co.iins. Crown 8vo, 
parchment, 83, 


Edwardes(Mrs A.), Novels by: 
A Point of Honour. Fost 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 
Archie Lovell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
38. Gal. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2g. 


Crown 8vo, 
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Eggleston.—Roxy: A Novel. By 


EpwarpD EGGLEsToNn. Post 8vo, illust, 
boards, 23. 


Emanuel.—On Diamonds and 
Precious Stones: their History, Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry 
EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. With aumerous 
Iilustratiuns, tinted and plain. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 


English Merchants: Memoirs 
in Illustration of the Progress of British 
Commerce. By H. R. Fox Bourne. 
With Illusts. New and Cheaper Edit, 

_ Tevised, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6a. 


Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), 
Works by: 


The Life and Times of Prince 
Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
commonly called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources, New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Stories from the State Papers. 
With an Autotype Facsim‘le. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Studies Re-studied: Historical 
Sketches from Original Sources, 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 


Eyes, Our: How to Preserve 
Them from Infancy to Old Age. B 
ToHN BROWNING, F.R.A,S., &c, Fift 
Edition. With 55 Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 1s. 


Fairho!t.—Tobacco: its His. 
tory ani Associations; with an Ac- 
count of the Plant and \ts Manu- 
facture, and its Modes of Use in all 
Ages and Countries. By F. W. Fair- 
HOLT, ©.S.A. With upwards of 100 
Illustrations by the Author. Crown 
8vo, cioth extra, 6s. 


Familiar Allusions: A Hand- 
book ot Miscellaneous Information; 
including the Names of Celebrated 
Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country 
Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, Streets, 
Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the 
like. By Wirttam A, WHEELER, 
Author of “*‘ Noted Names of Fiction ; ” 
and CrarLtes G., WHEELZR. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Farrer (James Anson), Works 





y: 

Military Manners and Customs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

War: ‘Three Essays, Reprinted from 
“Military Manneis,” Crown 8vo, 
1s.; cloth, Js. 6d. 





Faraday (Michael), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each. 

The Chemical History of a Candle: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by Wi1tL14M Crookss, F.C.S, 
With numerous Illustrations. 

On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each other: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by Wi1Lt1AM Crookes, F.C.S, 
With numerous Illustrations, 


Fin-Bec.—The Cupboard 
Papers: Observations on the Art of 
Living and Dining. By Fin-Bec. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Fireworks, The Complete Art 
of eating, or, The Pyrotechnist’s 
Treasury. By THomaAsS KEnTIsH. With 
267 Illustrations. A New Edition, Re- 
vised throughout and greatly Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 





Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by: 


The Recreations ofa Literary Man; 
or, Does Writing Pay? With Re- 
collections of some Literary Men, 
and a View of a Literary Man’s 
Working Life. Cr.8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The World Behind the Scenes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Little Essays: Passages from the 
Letters of CHARLES Lams, Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Fatal Zero: A Homburg Diary, Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Polly. 

Seventy-five Brooke Street. 
The Lady of Brantome. 


Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Com. 
plete Poems: Christ’s Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ’s Victorie on Earth 
Christ’s Triumph over Death, and 
Miner Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 6s. 


Fonblanque.—Filthy Lucre: A 
Novel. By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 








Francillon (R. E.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. each. 

One by One. 
Queen Cophetua. 


Olympia. Post 8vo, illust, boards, 2s. 
€Esther’s Glove. Fcap. 8vo, ls. 


| A Real Queen. 
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French Literature, History of. | German Popular Stories. Col- 


ms! Henry Van Laun. Complete in 
3 Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 78. 6d. each. 


Frere.—Pandurang Hari; or, 
Memoirs of a Hindoo. With a Preface 
by Sir H. Bante Frere, G.C.S.I., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Friswell.—One of Two: A Novel. 


By Harn FriswEtui. Post 8vo, illus: 
trated boards, 2s 


Frost (Thomas), Works by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
The Lives of the Conjurers. 


The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. 


Fry’s (Herbert) Royal Guide 
to the London Charities, 1886-7. 
Showing their Name, Date of Founda- 
tion, Objects, Income, Officials,&c. Pub- 
lished Annually. Cr. 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


Gardening Books: 


Post 8vo, 18. each; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. each. 

A Year’s Werk in Garden and Green: 
house: Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management of 
the Flower,Fruit,and Frame Garden. 
By GeorGcE GLENNY. 

Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them. 
By Tom JERROLD. 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and JANE 
JERROLD. Illustrated. 

The Garden that Pald the Rent. 
By Tom JERROLD. 








My Garden Wild, and What I Grew 
there. By F.G. Heatu. Crown %va, 
cloth extra, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 

Garrett.—The Capei Girls: A 

Novel. By EpwarD Garrett. Cr. 8vo, 

cl. ex., 38.6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 





Gentleman's Magazine ge 
for 1887. One Shilling Monthly. In 
addition to the Articles upon subjects 
in Literature, Science, and Art, for 
which this Magazine has so high a 
reputation, “Science Notes,” by W. 
Mattigev WitutaMs, F.R.A.S., and 
“Table Talk,” by SyLvanus URBan, 
appear monthly, 


*.* Now ready, the Volume for Jury to 


DeEcEMBER, 1886, cloth extra, price 88, 60.; | 


Cases for binding, 28. each. 


| lected by the Prothers Grimm, and 
Translated by EpGar Taytor. Edited, 
‘with an Introduction, by JoHn Ruskin. 
With 22 Illustrations on Steel by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68. 6d.; gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Gibbon (Charles), Novels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Robin Gray. The Flower of the 

For Lack of Gold. Forest. [lem. 

What will the | A Heart’s Prob- 

World Say ? The GoldenShaft. 
in Honour Bound. | Of High Degree. 





Queen of the /| Fancy Free. 
| _ Meadow. Loving a Dream. 
Braesof Yarrow. | AHard Knot. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
For the King. | InPasturesGreen. 
In Love and War. 

By Mead and Stream. : 
Heart’s Delight. (Preparing. 


| 
| Gilbert (William), Novels by : 
| Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
} Dr. Austin’s Guests. 

The Wizard of the Mountain. 
| James Duke, Costermonger. 


(Fog ake page Sr a 
| Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays 
| by: In Two Series, each complete in 
| itself, price 2s. 6d. each, 

The First Series contains —The 
Wicked World—Pygmalion and Ga- 
;  latea— Charity — The Princess — The 
| Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury. 


The Seconp SERIES contains—Bro- 
ken Hearts—Engaged—Sweethearts— 

Gretchen—Dan’] Druce—Tom Cobb— 
H.M.S, Pinafore—The Sorcerer—The 
Pirates of Penzance. 


Eight ae Comic Operas. Writ- 
ten by W. S. GiLBerT. Containing: 
The Sorcerer—H.M.S. “ Pinafore “ 
—The Pirates of Penzance—lIolanthe 
— Patience — Princess Ida — The 
Mikado—Trial by Jury. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Glenny.—A Year’s Work in 
Garden and Greenhouse: Practica! 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden, By GeEorGE 
GLEnNny. Post 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d 


| Godwin.—Lives of the Necro. 
mancers. By Witriam Gopwin, 
| Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
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Golden Library, The: 


Square 16mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth 

limp, 28. per volume. 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of the 
Echo Club. 

Bennett’s (Dr. W. C.) Ballad History 
of England. 

Bennett’s (Dr.) Songs for Sailors. 

Byron’s Don Juan. 

Godwin’s (William) Lives of the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. Introduction by Sara. 

Holmes’s Proiessor at the Break- 
fast Table. 

Hood’s Whims and Odditles. Com- 
plete. All the original Illustrations. 

irving’s (Washington) Tales of a 
Traveller. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and Oc- 
cupations of a Country Life. 

Lamb’s Essays oi Ella. Both Series 
Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A Tale for a 
Chimney Corner, and other Pieces, 
With Portrait, and Introduction by 
EpDMUND OLLIER, 

Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
a@’Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B. Mont- 
GOMERIE RANKING. 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
ductionand Notes,byT.M’Criz,D.D, 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Complete. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral 
Reflections. With Notes, and In- 
troductory Essay by SaInTE-BEUVE, 

St. Pierre’s Paul and Virginia, and 
The Indian Cottage. Edited, with 
Life, by the Rev. E, CLARKE. 


Golden Treasury of Thought, 
The: An EncycLop2£DIA OF Quota- 
tions from Writers of all Times and 
Countries, Selected and Edited b 
THEODORE TayLor. Crown 8vo, clot 
gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Graham. — The Professor's 
Wife: A Story. By LEoNARD GRAHAM. 
Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, ls, 

Greeks and Romans, The Life 
of the, Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. By Ernst GuHL and W. 
Koner, Translated from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F. HUEFFER. 545 Illusts. New and 
Cheaper Edit,, demy 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 6d. 








Greenaway (Kate) and Bret 


| 
| 
| 


| 








Harte.—The Queen of the Pirate 
Isle. By Bret Harte, With 25 
original wings by Kate GREEN- 
away, Reproduced in Colours by E, 
Evans. Sm. 4to, bds., 5s, 


| Greenwood (James),Works by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Wilds of London. 


Low-Life Deeps: An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be Found There. 


Dick Temple: A Novel. 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Guyot.—The Earth and Man; 
or, Physical Geography in its relation 
to the History ot Mankind. By 
ARNoLD Guyot. With Additions by 
Professors AGAssiz, PIERCE, and Gray; 
12 Maps and Engravings on Steel, 
some Coloured, and copious Index, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 4s, 6d. 


Habberton— Brueton’s Bayou. 
34 OHN HasBsBERTON, Author of 
“Helen's Babies.” Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Hair (The): Its Treatment in 
Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of or 
Pincus. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Post 8vo, 


Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), 
Poems by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each, 
New Symbols. 
Legends of the Morrow. 
The Serpent Play. 


Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth 


extra, 8s. 


Hall.—Sketches of Irish Cha- 


racter. By Mrs. S.C. Hatt. With 
numerous Titustrations on Steel and 
Wood by Mac isz, GILBERT, HaRvVEy, 
and G. CruIksHANK. Medium 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Halliday.—Every-day Papers. 


By ANDREW HAL Lipay. 


Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Handwriting, The Philosophy 


of. Withover 100 Facsimiles and Ex- 
—— Text. By Don FeEix DE 
ALAMANCA. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 28. 6d. 


Hanky-Panky: A Collection of 
Very EasyTricks, Very Difficult Tricks, 
White Magic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited by W. H. Cremer. With 200 
Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra,4s. 6d. 
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Hardy (Lady Duffus).— Paul 
Wynter’s Sacrifice: A Story. By 
Lady Durrus Haapy. Post 8vo, iliust. 
boards, 2s. 


Hardy (Thomas).—Under the 
Greenwood Tree. By Tuomas Harpy, 
Author of “Far from the Madding 
Crowd,” With numerous IIlustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Harwood.—The Tenth Earl. 
By J. Berwick Harwoop, Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 


Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Works by: 

The Art of Dress. With numerous 

Illustrations. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, 1s.; cloth limp, 1s, 6d. 

The Art of Beauty. New and Cheaper 
Edition. _Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
Coloured Frontispiece and I]lusts.6s. 

The Art of Decoraticn. Square 8vo, 
handsomely bound and profusely 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerous Woodcuts. New 
Edition, small 4to, cloth extra, 6s. 

Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s.-6d, 


Haweis (Rev. H. R.).—American 
Humorists. Including WASHINGTON 
IrvinG, OLIVER WENDELL Ho.tmEs, 
AMES RuSSELL LOWELL, ARTEMUS 

ARD,MARK Twatn, and Bret Harte, 
By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Garth. Sebastian Strome. 
Ellice Quentin. | Dust. 

Prince Saronl’s Wife. 

Fortune's Fool. | Beatrix Randolph. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each. 

Miss Cadogna. 

Love—or a Name. 

Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. 
___F cap. 8vo, illustrated cover, 18._ 
Hays.—Women of the Day: A 

Biographical Dictionary of Notable 


Contemporaries, By Frances Hays, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Heath (F. G.).— My Garden 
Wild, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis Georce Heatn, Author of 
“ The Fern World,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 53. ; cl. gilt, gilt edges, 6s, 








Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by: 
Pust 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Animals and their Masters. 
Social Pressure. 


Ivan de Biron: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 33. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
tratei boards, 2s. 


Heptalogia (The); or, The 
Seven against Sense. A Cap with 
Seven Bells. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperides, 
Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- 
lected Poems. With Memcrial-Iatro- 
ductiou and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D., Steel Po.trait, Index 
of First Lines, and Glossarial Index, 
&c. Three Vols., crown 8v<, cloth, 18s. 


Hesse - Wartegg (Chevalier 
Ernst von), Works by: 

Tunis: The Land ard the People. 
Witt 22 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

The New South-West: Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
Witb 100 fine Illustrations and ‘Three 
Maps Demy 8vo, cioth extra, 
14s. [In preparation. 


Herbert.—The Poems of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury. Edited, with 
Introduction, by J. CHurRTON CoLtins, 
Crown Svo, bound in parchment, 8s. 


Hindley (Charles), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: In- 
cluding the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connecte with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c, 
With Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity, 
Edited by Cuarves HINDLEY. 














Hoey.—The Lover’s Creed. 


By Mr. Casnex Hoey. With Frontis- 
pee by P. Macnas. New end Cheaper 

dit. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


Holmes (O.Wendell), Works by : 
The Autocrat of the Greakfast- 
Table Illustrated by J. Gorpon 
TuHomson. Post 8vo, cioth limp, 
2s. Gd.--Another Editior in smaller 
type, with an Introduction by G. A, 
Sava. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table; withthe Story of Iris, Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
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Holmes.— The Science of 
Voice Production and Voice Preser- 
vation: A Popular Manual for the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
Gorpon Homes, M.D. Veith Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Hood (Thomas): 


Hood's Cholce Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic ANNuats. With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. With ail the origina) Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hood (Tom), Works by: 

From Nowhere to the North Pole: 
A Noah's Arkzological Narrative, 
With 25 Illustrations by W. Brun- 
Ton and E. C. Barnes. Square 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 63. 

A Golden Heart: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 





Hook's (Theodore) Choice Hu- 
morous Works, including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Punsand 
Hoaxes. With a New Lite of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl, extra, gilt, 73. 6d. 


Hooper.—The House of Raby: 
A Novel. By Mrs. Georcz Hooper, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





Hopkins—"'’Twixt Love and 
Duty :” A Novel. By Tighe Hopkins, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 23. 


Horne.—Orion : An Epis Poem, 
in Three Books, By RicHarp HEnN- 
cist Horne. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by SuM- 
MeRS. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 73. 


Howell.—Conflicts of Capital 
and Labour, Historically aud Eco- 
noimically consideied:; Being a His- 
tory and Review of the Trade Unions 
ot Great Britain. By Geo. Howey 
M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





Hunt.—Essays by Leigh Hunt. 


A Tale for a Chimaey Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait and In- 
troduction by Epyunp Otter. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 28 


Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 


Indoor Paupers. 


By ONE oF 
THEM. 


Crown vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Ingelow.—Fated to be Free: A 
Novel. By Jean INGELow. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Irish Wit and Humour, Songs 
of. Collected and Edited - A. PER- 
ons Graves, Post 8vo, cloth limp, 





Irving—Tales of a Traveller. 
By WaAsHINGTON IrviING, Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. ; 

Jay (Harriett), Novels by: 

The Dark Colleen. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


The Queen of Connaught. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Janvier.—Practical Keramics 
for Students. By CaTHERINE A, 
JANviER. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Jefferies (Richard), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, each. 
Nature near London. 
The Life of the Fields. 
The Open Air. 


Jennings (H. J.), Works by: 
Curiosities of Criticism. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Lord Tennyson: A Biographical 
Sketch. With a Photograph-Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 














Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 18 each; cloth, 1s, 6d. each, 
The Garden tnat Paid the Rent. 
Household Horticulture: A Gossip 

about Flowers. Illustrated, 
Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants 
we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 





Jesse.—_Scenes and Occupa.- 
tions of a Country Life. By Epwarp 
Jesse. Pest dvo cloth limp, 2s. 
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Jeux d’Esprit. Collected and 
Edited by Henry S, Leicu. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Jones (Wm., F.S.A.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Le- 
gendary, and Anecdotal. With over 
wo Hundred Illustrations, 

Credulities, Past and Present; in- 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans,Word and Letter Divina. 
tion Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c, 
With an Etched Frontispiece. 

Crowns and Coronations: A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Coun- 
tries. With One Hundred Illus- 
trations, 


Jonson's (Ben) Works. With 
Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by WILLIAM 
Girrorp. Edited by Colonel Cun- 
NINGHAM. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 18s. ; or separately, 63s. each, 








Josephus, The CompleteWorks 
of. Translated by Wuiston. Con- 
taining both “ The Antiquities of the 

ews” and “ The Wars of the Jews.” 
wo Vols., 8vo, with 52 Illustrations 
and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14s. 


Kempt.—Pencil and Palette: 
Chapters on Artand Artists. By Robert 
Kempt. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Kershaw.—Colonial Facts and 
Fictions: Humorous Sketches. By 
Mark KeErRsHAw. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s, 6d. 


King (R. Ashe), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
ADrawn Game. 

“The Wearing of the Green.” 





Kingsley (Henry), Novels by: 
Oakshott Castle. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s, 


Number Seventeen. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


Knight.— The Patient’s Vade 
Mecum: How to get most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. By Wi1Lt1AmM 
Knicut, M.R.C.S., and Epwarp 
Knicut, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 1s.; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 











| 
| 


Lamb (Charles): 


Lamb’s Complete Works, in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 
or Editions, with many Pieces 

itherto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 
SHEPHERD. With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of Page of the “ Essay om 
Roast Pig.” Crown 8vo,cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. 

The Essays of Ella. Complete Edi 
tion. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 

Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Dorus. By CHARLES Lams. Care- 
fully reprinted from unique copies. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Little Essays: Sketches and Charae- 
ters. By CHARLES Lams. Selected 
from his Letters by Percy Fitz 
GERALD. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d. 








Lane’s Arabian Nights, &c.: 


The Thousand and One Nights: 
commonly called, in England, “ Tue 
ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS.” A New Translation from 
the Arabic, with copious Notes, by 
Epwarp WILLIAM Lang. Illustrated 
by —. hundred Engravings om 

ood, from ~~ Designs by 
Ws. Harvey. A New Edition, from 
a Copy annotated by the Translator. 
edited by his Nephew, Epwarp 
STANLEY PooLe. With a Preface by 
STantey LaneE-Pooe. Three Vols, 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each, 

Arablan Soclety In the Middle Ages: 
Studies from ‘‘The Thousand and 
One Nights.” By Epwarp WILLIAM 
Lane, Author of “The Modern 
Egyptians,” &c. Edited by STANLEY 
LanE-Poo.e. Cr. 8vo,cloth extra, 6s, 


Lares and Penates; or, The 
Background of Life. By FLorence 
Cappy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





| Larwood (Jacob), Works by: 


The Story of the London Parks, 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Forensic Anecdotes. 
Theatrical Anecdotes, 





Life in London; or, The History 
of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With the whole of Cruik- 
SHANK’S Illustrations, in Colours, after 
ag a Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

8. 
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Linton (E. Lynn), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Witch Stories. 
The True Story of Joshua Davidson. 
Ourselves: Essays on Women, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, llustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Patricia Kemball. 

The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord ? 

With a Silken Thread. 

The Rebel of the Family. 

“My Love!” | lone. 


Longfellow: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each, 

Longfellow’s Complete Prose Works. 
Including “ Outre Mer,” ‘ Hyper- 
ion,” “ Kavanagh,” “ The Poets and 
Poetry of Europe,” and “ Driftwood.” 
With Portrait and Illustrations by 
VALENTINE BRoMLEy. 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works. Care- 
fully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine Illus- 
trations on Steel and Wood. 


Long Life, Aids to: A Medical, 
Dietetic, and General Guide in 
Health and Disease. By N. E. 
Davies, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 3s. ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Lucy.—Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. 
By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex., 38.6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by Rospert Frrencu Durr. 
Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page 
Plates, cloth boards, 18s. 


Macalpine. — Teresa Itasca, 
and other Stories. By Avery Mac- 


ALPINE, Crown vo, bound in canvas, 

2s. 6d. 

McCarthy (Justin, M.P.),Works 
by: 

A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each.—Also a Poputar EpITion, in 
Four Vols. cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 68. each. 
—And a JuBILee Epition, with an 
Appendix of Events to the end of 
1886, complete in Two Vols., square 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each, 





McCarthy (Justin), continued— 
A Short History of Our Own Times. 
One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


History of the Four Georges. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each, (Vol. I. now ready. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each, 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
Dear Lady Disdain 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola: A Girl with a Fortune. 


Linley Rochford. Post 8vo, illustrae 
ted boards, 2s. 

“The Right Honourable:” A Ro- 
mance of Society and Politics. By 
Justin McCartuy, M.P., and Mrs, 
CampBELL-PrAED, Newand Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

[Shortly. 


McCarthy (Justin H., M.P.), 
Works by: 

An Outline of the History of Ireland, 
from the Earliest Times to the Pree 
sent Day. Cr:8vo,1s.; cloth, 1s.6d. 

Ireland since the Union: Sketches 
of.Irish History from 1798 to 1886, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Case for Home Rule. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

England under Gladstone, 1880-85, 
Second Edition, revised, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Doom! An Atlantic Episode. Crown 
8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 
Justin H. McCartuy, ‘Crown 8vo, 
1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Hafiz in London. Choicely printed. 
Small 8vo, gold cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Macdonell.—Quaker Cousins: 
A Novel. pA AGNES MACDONELL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Macgregor. — Pastimes and 
Players. Notes on Popular Games, 
By RoBert MAcGREGOR. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 








Mackay.—Interludes and Un- 
dertones; or, Music at Twilight. By 
Cuarves Mackay, LL.D, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 























MacDonald (Ceorge, 
Works by: 

Works of Fancy and Imagination. 
Pocket Edition, Ten Volumes, in 
handsome cloth case, 21s. Vol. 1. 

| WITHIN AND WitHout. THE Hip- 
| DEN Lire.—Vol. 2. THE DisciPLe. 
H THe GospeL WomEN. A Book oF 
SonnETS. ORGAN Soncs.—Vol. 3. 
Vion SonGs. SONGS OF THE Days 
I AND NicuTs. A Book oF Dreams, 


LL.D.), 


RoapsiDE Forms, PoEMS FOR 
CHILDREN, Vol, 4. PARABLES, 
Batiaps. Scotcn Soncs.—Vols. 


and 6. PHanrastes: A Faerie 

omance.—Vol. 7, THe PorRTENT.— 
Vol, 8. THE Licht Princess. THE 
Giant's Heart. SHapows. — Vol. 
g. Cross Purposes. THE GOLDEN 
Key. THE Carasoyn. LITTLE 
DayLicHt.— Vol. 10, THE CRUEL 
PaInTER. THE Wow o’ RIvvEN. 
THE CASTLE. THE BROKEN SworDs. 
Tue Gray WoLtF, UNcLE Corne- 
Lius, 

The Volumes arealso sold separately 
in Grolier-pattern cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


{ 
| Maclise Portrait-Gallery (The) 











of Illustrious Literary Characters; 

with Memoirs—Biographical, Critical, 

Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—illus- 
trative of tive Literature of the former 
| half of the Present Century. By 
| WitiiaM Bates, B.A. With 85 Por- 
| traits printed on an India Tint. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by: 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. each, 
In the Ardennes. With 50 fine Illus- 

trations by THomas R, Macguorp. 
Pictures and Legends from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. With numer- 
ous Illustrations by Tuomas R, 
MAcQuoID. 
About Yorkshire. With 67 I!lustra- 
tions by T. R. Macgquoip. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each, 
Through Normanay. With go Illus- 
j trations by T, R. Macguorp, 
Through Brittany. With numerous 
lilustrations by T. R. Macguorp. 
1! Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
{| The Evil Eye, and other Stories. 
| Lost Rose. 





Magician's Own Book paw i 
Pertormances with Cups and Balls, 
j Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H,. CreMeER. With200 Jllustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 
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Magic Lantern (The), and its 
Management: including full Prac. 
tical Directions for producing the 
Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, and 
preparing Lantern Slides. By T. C 
Hepworth. With ro Iilustrations. 
Crown €&vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 








Magna Charta. An exact Fac- 
simite of the Original in the British 
Museum, priated on fine plate paper, 
3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 
embtazoned in Gold and Colours. 5s. 


Maliock (W. H.), Works by: 
The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith 
and Philosophy in an English Country 
House. Post 8vo,cloth limp, 2s. 6d. ; 
Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 2s, 
The New Paul and Virginia; or, Posi- 
tivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 
Poems. Small 4to, in parchment, 8s, 
Is Life worth Living? Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 63. 








Mal'ory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round Table. 
Edited by B. MontGomMERiI£ RANKING. 
Post vo, cloth limp, 2s. 








Mark Twain, Works by: 


The Choice Works of Mark Twain. 
Revised and Corrected throughout by 
the Author. With Life, Portrait, and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The !Irnocents Abroad; or, The New 
Pilgrim's Progress: Being some Ac- 
count of the Steamship ‘“ Quaker 
City’s”? Pleaswre Excursion to 
Europe and the Holy Land. With 
234 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 64.—Cheap Edition (under 
the trile of‘ Mark Twain's PLFAsSURE 
Tap”), post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Roughing It, and The Innocents at 
Home. With 200 Illustrations by 
F. A. Fraser. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Gilded Age. By Mark Twain 
ari Cwartrs Duprey Warner, 
Wich 212 Illnstrations by T. Coppin, 
Crown &vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
With 111 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d.—Cheap Edition, 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Prince and the Pauper. 





With 


nearly 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 61. 
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Marx Twarn’s Works, continued— 

A Tramp Abroad. With314 Illustra. 
tions. Crown 8vo,cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
—Cheap Edition, post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 

The Stolen White Elephant, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Life on the Mississipp!. With about 
300 Original Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d.—Cheap Edi- 
tion, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. With 174 Illustrations “4 
E. W. Kemsie. Crown 8vo, clot 
extra, 78. 6d.—Cheap Edition, post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Martowe’s Works. Including 
his Translations, Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Col. Cun- 
NINGHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Marryat (Florence), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Open! Sesame! 

Written In Fire 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each, 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
A Little Stepson. 
___ Fighting the Alr. 


Massinger’s Plays. From the 
Text of WiLt1aAM GiFFoRD. Edited 
by Col. CUNNINGHAM, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 63. 

Masterman.—Half a Dozen 


Daughters: A Novel. By J. MasTER- 
MAN, Fost 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Matthews.—A Secret of the 
Sea, &c. By BranDeR MATTHEWS. 
— boards, 23 ; cloth, 
Ss. 6d. 


Mayfair Library, The: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume, 
A Journey Round My Room. By 
XaVIER DE MAISTRE. Translat 

by Henry ATTWELL. 

Latter-Day Lyrics. Edited by W. 
Davey °orT ADAMS. 

Quips and Quiddities. Selected by 
W. Davenport ADAMS. 

The Agony Column of “The Times,” 
from 1800 to 1870. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Atice CLay, 

Melancholy Anatomised: A Popular 
Abridgment ot “ Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy.” 

Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By 
BRILLAT-Savanin, 























Mayrair Liprary, continued— 


The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. By W. T. Dosson. 
Poetical Ingenultles and Eccentric! 
ties. Selected and Edited by W. T 

Dosson. 
The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec. 
Original Plays by W. S. GrvBert. 
First Series. Containing: The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and 
Galatea— Charity —The Princess~— 
The Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury. 


Original Plays by W. S. Givsert. 
Seconp Series. Containing: Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen—Dan’l Druce—Tom Cobb 
—H.M.S. Pinafore—The Sorcerer 
—The Pirates of Penzance. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Collectedand Edited by A. PERCEVAL 
GRAVES, 

Animals and thelr Masters. By Sir 
ARTHUR HELPs, 

Social Pressure. By Sir A. HEvPs. 

Curiosities of Criticism. By Henry 
J. JENNINGS. 

The Autocrat ofthe Breakfast-Table. 
By OLIVER WENDELL Homes. _Il- 
lustrated by J. Gorpon THomson. 

Pencil and Palette. By Robert 
KeEMPT. 

Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters. By Cuas. Lams. Selected froin 
his Letters by Percy FitzGERAvp. 

Forensic Anecdotes; or, Humour and 
Curiosities of the Law and Men of 
Law. By Jacos Larwoon. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacos 
Larwoop. 

Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by Henry S 
LEIGH. 

True History of Joshua Davidson. 
By E. Lynn Linon. 

Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton 

Ourselves: Essays on Women. By 
E, Lynn Linton. 

Pastimes and Players. By Rosert 
MACGREGOR. 

The New Paul and Virginia. By 
W. H. MAcvock. 

New Republic. By W. H. Mattock, 

Puck on Pegasus. By H. CHoLmMonDa- 
LEY-PENNELL, 

Pezasus Re-Saddled. td H. Crow 
MONDELEY-PENNELL,. Illustrated by 
GeorGE Du Maurier. 

Muses of Mayfair. Edited by H. 
CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims. » By 
H. A. Pace. 
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Mayrair Lisrary, continued, 

Puniana. By the Hon. Hucu Row ey. 

More Punilana. By the Hon. HuGcu 
Row.Ley. 

The Philosophy of Handwriting. By 
Don FELIX DE SALAMANCA. 

By Stream and Sea. By WiLt1am 
SENIOR. 

Old Stories Re-told. By Wa.LrTer 
THORNBURY. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 
Book. By Dr. ANDREW WILSON. 


Mayhew.—London Characters 
and the Humorous Side of London 
Life. By Henry MayHew. With 
numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Medicine, Family.—One Thou- 
sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Davies, 
L.R.C.P. Lond. Cr. 8vo, 1s.; cl., 1s. 6d. 


Merry Circle (The): A Book of 
New Intellectual Games and Amuse- 
ments. By CLARA BELLEW. With 
numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 4s. 6d, 


Mexican Mustang (On a), 
through Texas, from the Gulf to the 
Rio Grande. A New Book of Ameri- 
can Humour, By Avex. E.Sweet and 

. Armoy Knox, Editors of “ Texas 
iftings.” With 265 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Middlemass (Jean), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
__Touch and Go. | Mp.Dorillion. 


Miller.— Physiology for the 
Young; or, The House of Life: Hu- 
man Physiology, with its application 
to the Preservation of Health. For 
Classes and Popular Reading. With 
numerous Illusts. By Mrs. F. FENwIck 
MILLER. Small 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Milton (J. L.), Works by: 
Sm. 8vo, 1s. each ; cloth ex., 1s. 6d. each. 
The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise 
Set of Rules for the Management of 
the Skin; with Directions for Diet, 
Wines, Soaps, Baths, &c. 
The Bath In Diseases of the Skin. 
The Laws of Life, and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin. 
Molesworth (Mrs.).—Hather- 
court Rectory. By Mrs. Motres- 
wortH, Author of “The Cuckoo 
Cleck,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
4s. 6d. 

















Murray (D. Christie), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo,cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
po: 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

A Life’s Atonement. 

A Model Father. 
Joseph’s Coat. 

Coals of Fire. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 
Val Strange. 

Hearts. 

The Way of the World. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. 


Old Blazer’s Hero. Two Vols., crown 
vo, 12s. (Shortly. 


North Italian Folk. By Mrs. 
Comyrns Carr. Illustrated by Ran- 
DOLPH CALDECOTT. Square 8vo, oloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 





Nursery Hints: A Mother’s 
Guide in Health and Disease. By N. 
E. Davies, L.R.C.P, Crown 8vo, ls.; 
cloth, ls. 6d. 


O’Connor.—Lord Beaconsfield 
A Biography. By T. P.O’Connor, M.P. 
Sixth Edition, with a New Preface, 
bringing the work down to the Death 
of Lord Beaconstield, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





O’Hanlon.— The Unforeseen: 
A Novel. By Atice O’Hanton. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Oliphant (Mrs.) Novels by: 
Whiteladies. With Illustrations by 
ARTHUR Hopkins and H. Woops. 
Crown 8&8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d, each. 

The Primrose Path. 

The Greatest Heiress in England. 
O'Reilly —Phcebe’s Fortunes: 

A Novel. With Illustrations by Henry 

Tuck. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


O’Shaughnessy ,Arth.), Works 
by: 


Songs of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 

Music and Moonlight. 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Lays of France. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 10s. 6d. 


Feap. 8vo, 





| 
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} cloth extra, 5s. each; post 8vo, illus- 
| trated boards, 2s. each. 
Held in Bondage. | Signa. 





| Strathmore. In a Winter City. 
| Chandos. Ariadne 
Under Two Flags. | Friendship. 
Cecil Casttie-| Moths. 
maine’s Gage. | Pipistrello. 
Idalia. A Village Com- 
| Tricotrin. mune. 
Puck. Bimbi. 
Folle Farine. In Maremma 
TwoLittleWooden | Wanda. 
Shoes. Frescoes. [ine. 
A Dog of Flanders. | Princess Naprax- 
Pascarel. Othmar. 
| Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected 





from the Works of Ovurpa by F, 
Sypney Morris, Sm.cr.8vo,cl.ex.,58, 


Page (H. A.), Works by: 
Thoreau: His Lifeand Aims: A Study. 
With Portrait. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 2s.6d. 
| Lights onthe Way : Some Tales with- 
| in a Tale. By the late J. H. ALEx- 
ANDER, B.A. Edited by H. A. Pace. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Animal Anecdotes. Arranged on a 
New Principle, Cr, 8vo,cl. extra, 5s. 


Parliamentary Elections and 
Electioneering in the Old Days (A 
History of). Showing the State of 

Political Parties and Party Warfare at 

| the Hustings and in the House of 

| Commons from the Stuarts to Queen 
Victoria. Illustrated from the original 
Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial 
Satires,; and Popular Caricatures of 
the Time. By JoszrH Greco, Author 
| of “Rowlandson and his Works,” 
| “The Life of Gillray,” &c. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, with a Frontispiece 

coloured by hand, and nearly 100 

| Illustrations, 16s. 


Pascal's Provincial Letters. A 
| New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M'Crig, 

D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Patient’s (The) Vade Mecum: 
How to get most Benefit from Medi- 
cal Advice. By WitiiamM KNiGuHT, 
M.R.C.S., and Epwarp KNIGHT, 
L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 18.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Paul Ferroll: 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
Paul Ferroll: A Novel. 





MARGARET AGNES PauL. With a 

| Frontispiece by HELEN PATERSON, 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d,; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
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| Ouida, Novels by. Crown 8vo, | Payn (James), Novels by. 





__Why Pau! Ferroll Killed his Wife. | 
Paul.—Gentle and Simple. By | 


| 
| 


Pears.—The Present Depres- 


Lev, F.S.A., F.S.S. Demy 8vo, Is. 
Pennell 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Lost Sir Massingberd. 

The Best of Husbands. 
Walter’s Word.| Halves. 
What He Cost Her. 

Less Black than we're Painted. 
By Proxy. | High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. 

A Confidential Agent. 

Some Private Views. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 

For Cash Only. | From Exile. 
The Canon’s Ward. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 


Kit: A Memory. | Carlyon’s Year. 
A Perfect Treasure. 

Bentinck’s Tutor.|Murphy’s Master. 
Fallen Fortunes. 

A County Family. | At Her Mercy. 
A Woman’s Vengeance. 

Cecil’s Tryst. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. 

The Family Scapegrace. 

The Foster Brothers. 

Found Dead. 

Gwendoline’s Harvest, 

Humorous Stories. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 
The Talk of the Town. 


In Peril and Privation: Stories of 
Marine Adventure Re-told. A Book 
for Boys. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

Holiday Tasks: Being Essays written 
in Vacation Time. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s, 

Glow-Worm Tales. 


Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, 


sion in Trade: Its Causes and Reme- 
dies. Being the “‘ Pears’? Prize Essays 
(of One Hundred Guineas). By Epwin 
Goapsy and WILL1AM Watt. With 
an Introductory Paper by Prof. LEong 


(H. Cholmondeley), 
Works by: \ 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. | 

Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations, 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten full- 
page lllusts. by G. Du Maurier, 

The Muses of Mayfair. Vers da 


Société, Selected and Edited by H. | 
C, PENNELL. 
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Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. each, 
Beyond the Gates. By the Author 
of “ The Gates Ajar.” 
An Old Maid’s Paradise. 
Burglars in Paradise. 


Pirkis (Mrs. C. L.), Novels by: 
Trooping with Crows. Fcap. 8vo, 
picture cover, Is. 
Lady Lovelace. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. (Preparing. 


Planché (J. R.), Works by: 
The Pursuivant of Arms; or, Her- 
aldry Founded upon Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Illus- 
trations, Cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 73. 6d. 

“ee and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
edited, with an Introduction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. MacKARNEsSS. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious 
Men. Translated from the Greek, 
with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a_ Life of Plutarch, by Jonn and 
Wittiam LANGHORNE. Two Vols., 
8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 

Poe (Edgar Allan) :— 

The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of EpGar ALLAN Pog. With 
an Introductory Essay by CHARLES 
BAUDELAIRE, Portrait and Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget, and 
other Stories. Post 8vo, illust.bds.,2s. 


Pope’s Poetical Works. Com- 
_ plete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 
Praed (Mrs. Campbell-).—“The 
Right Honourable:” A Romance of 
Society and Politics. By Mrs. Camp- 


BELL-PraeD and Justin McCartuy, 
M.P. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., bds. [Shortly. 


Proctor (Richd. A.), Works by ; 
Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illusts. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 
Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 
for Every Night in the Year, Draw- 
ings of the Constellations, &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Familiar Science Studies. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Saturn and its System. New and 
Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

The Great Pyramid: Observatory, 
Tomb, and Temple. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Mysteries of Time and Space. With 
lllusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Universe of Suns, and other 
Science Gleanings. With numerous 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Wages and Wants of Sclence 
Workers. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d, 











Price (E. C.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Valentina. | The Forelgners. 
Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 


Gerald. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Rabelais’ Works. Faithfully 
Translated from the French, with 
variorum Notes, and numerous charac- 
teristic Illustrations by Gustave 
Dor#&. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Rambosson.—Popular Astro. 
nomy. By J. Ramsosson, Laureate of 
the Institute of France. Translated by 
C. B. Pitman. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
numerous Illusts., and a beautifully 
executed Chart of Spectra, 7s. 6d. 


Reade (Charles), Novels by : 


Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated,3s. 6d. 
each; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. each. 

Peg Woffington. Illustrated by S. L. 
Fivpves, A.R.A, 

Christie Johnstone. Illustrated by 
WILLIAM SMALL. 

It is Never Too Late to Mend. II 
lustrated by G. J. PINWELL. 

The Course of True Love Never dic 
run Smooth. Illustrated by HELEN 
PATERSON. 

The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
of all Trades; and James Lambert. 
Illustrated by Matt Stretcu. 

Love me Little, Love me Long. II- 
lustrated by M. ELLEN Epwaarps. 

The Double Marriage. Illust. by Sir 
Jonn GivpBert, R.A., and C. Keene. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. II- 
lustrated by CHARLES KEENE. 

Hard Cash. Illust. by F. W. Lawson, 
Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated by S. L, 
FivpEs, A.R.A., and WM. SMALL. 
Foul Play. Illust. by Du Maurier. 
Put Yourself In His Place. Illus- 

trated by RoBerT BaRNEs. 

A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 
by Epw. HuGuesand A, W. Cooper. 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrated by 
H. Paterson, S. L. FItpEs, A.R.A., 
C. Green, and H. Woops, A.R.A. 

A Simpleton. Illustrated by Kats 
CRAUFORD. 

A _Woman-Hater. 
Tuos. CouLDERY. 

Singleheart and Doubleface: A 
Matter-of-fact Romance. Illustrated 
by P. Macnas. 

Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. Illustrated by E. A. Apsey, 
Percy Macguorp, and JoserH NasuH. 

TheJilt, and other Stories. Illustrated 
by Joseru Nasu. 

Readiana. With a Steel-plate Portrait 
of CHARLES READE. 





Illustrated by 
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Reader's Handbook (The) of 
Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
Fifth Edition, revised throughott, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
CompP.LeTeE ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Cr. 8vo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Richardson. —A Ministry of 
Health, and other Papers, By Ben- 
jaMIN Warp Ricuarpson, M.D., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth eatra, 3s.6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Her Mother’s Darling. 

The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party 
Weird Stories. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Uninhabited House. 

Fairy Water. 

The Mystery In Palace Gardens. 


Rimmer (Alfred), Works by : 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 108.6d@ each. 

Our Old Country Towns. With over 
50 Illustrations. 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 
With 50 Illustrations. ¢ 

About England with Dickens. With 
58 Illustrations by ALFRED RIMMER 
andC. A, VANDERHOOF. 


Robinson Crusoe: A beautiful 
reproduction of Major’s Edition, with 
37 Woodcuts and Two Steel tes ote 
GerorGE CRUIKSHANK, Choicely printed, 
Crown &vo, cloth eztra, 73 6d. 

Robinson (Ff. W.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 

Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 7 

Robinson (Phil), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78 6d. each. 
The Poets’ Birds. 

The Poets’ Beasts. 
Poets’ Natural History. [Preparing. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 
Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by SaInTE- 
BevuveE. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The; or, 
A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, A.D. 1066-7, With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomely printed, 5s. 





Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Puniana: Riddles and Jokes. With 
numerous Illustrations. 

More Punlana. Profusely Illustrated. 


Runciman (James), Stories by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Baltnaign’s Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 


Russell (W. Clark), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cluth extra, 68. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Round the Galley-Fire. : 
On the Fo’k’sle Head: A Collection 
of Yarns and Sea Descriptions. 
In the Middle Watch. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each, 
A Voyage 10 the Cape. , 
A Book for the Hammock.[ Preparing. 


Sala.—Gaslight and Daylight. 
By Georce AuGustus Sata. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Sanson.—Seven Generations 
of Executioners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Edited 
byHenrySanson, Cr.8vo,cl.ex. 33.64, 


Saunders (John), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated hoards, 2s. each. 

Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. 
The Lion tn tne Path, 
The Two Dreamers. _ 
One Against the World. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s, 


Saunders (Katharine), Novels 
by. Cr. 8v >, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Joan Merryweather. 

Margaret and Elizabeth. 
The high Mills. 
Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 


Gideon’s Reck. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Science Gossip: An Illustrated 
Medium of Interchange for Students 
and Lovers of Nature. Edited by J. E. 
Tay.or, F.L.S., &c. Devoted to Geo- 
logy, Botary, Physiology, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Phy- 
siography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly; or 
5s. per year, post free. Vols. I. to 
XIV. may be had at 7s. 6d. each; and 
Vols. XV, to XXII. (1886), at 5s. each, 
Cases for Binding, 1s. 6d. each. 











Scott (Sir Walter), Poems by: 
Marmion. With over roo new Illus- 
traticns by leading Artists. Small 
4to, cloth extra, 16s. 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel. With 
over 100 new Illustrations by leading 
Artists. Sm. 4to, cl. ex., 168. 
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“Secret Out” Series, The: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illus- 

trated, 4s. 6d. each, 

The Secret Out: One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations; with Entertaining Experi- 
ments in Drawing-room or ‘* White 
Magic.” By W. H. CREMER. 300 
Engravings. 

The Art of Amusing: A Collection of 
Graceful Arts,Games, Tricks, Puzzles, 
and Charades By FRANK BELLEW. 
With 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic 
Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. 
CrREMER. With 200 Illustrations. 

The Merry Circle: A Book of New 
Intellectual Games and Amusements, 
By Ciara BELLEw. per A Illusts. 

Magician’s Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats 
Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actual 
Experience. Edited by W. H, Cre- 
MER. 200 Illustrations. 


Senior.—By Stream and Sea. 


By WitttaM Senor. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 


Seven Sagas (The) of Prehis- 
toric Man. pe aeeee H. Stoppart, 
Author of “ The Village Life.” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Shakespeare : 

The First Follo Shakespeare.— Mr. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according tothe true Originall Copies. 
London, Printed by Isaac IaGGarD 
and Ep. BLount. 1623.—A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced facsimile, by a photogra- 
phic process—ensuring the strictest 
accuracy in every detail, Small 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 

TheLansdowne Shakespeare. Beau- 
— — in red and black, in 
small but very clear type. With 
engraved facsimile of DRorsHouT’s 
Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
from Shakespeare. By CHAPLES 
and Mary Lams. With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. Moyvr Smit. Cr. 4to, cl. gilt, 6s. 

The Handbook of Shakespeare 
Music. Being an Account of 350 
Pieces of Music, set to Words taken 
from the Plays and Poems of Shake- 
speare, the compositions ranging 
from the Elizabethan Age to the 
Present Time. By ALFRED RoFFE, 
4to, half-Roxburghe, 7s, 

A Study of Shakespeare. By ALGEr- 
NON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 8g, 











Sheridan :— 

Sheridan’s Complete Works, vith 
Life and Anecdotes. Including his 
Dramatic Writings, printed from the 
Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. Witha 
Collection of Sheridaniana. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full- 
page Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 

Sheridan’s Comedies: The Rivals, 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Play, and a Bio- 

raphical Sketch of Sheridan, by 

RANDER MATTHEWS. With Decora- 
tive Vignettes and 1o full-page Illusts, 
Demy 8vo, half-parchment, 12s. 6d. 


Short Sayings of Great Men. 
With Historical and Explanatory 
Notes by Samuet A. Bent, M.A, 
Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works, including all those in 
“ Arcadia.” With Portrait, Memoria!- 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18s. 


Signboards: Their History. 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 
— Larwoop and JoHN CAMDEN 

OTTEN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with 100 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Sims (George R.), Works by 

How the Poor Live. With 60 Illusts. 
by Frep. BARNARD. Large 4to, 1s. 

— and Vagabonds. «Post 8vo, 
illust. boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

The Ring o’ Bells. Post 8vo, illust. 
bds., 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Mary Jane’s Memoirs. Post 8vo, 
illust bds, 2s. ; cl, 28.64.[ Preparing. 


Sister Dora: A Biography. By 
MARGARET LoNSDALE. Popular Edi- 
tion, Revised, with additional Chap- 
ter, a New Dedication and Preface, 
and Four Illustrations. Sq. 8vo, pic- 
ture cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


Sketchley.—A Match in the 
Dark. By ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Smith (J. Moyr), Works by: 

The Prince of Argolis: A Story of the 
Old Greek Fairy Time. Small 8vo, 
cloth extra, with 130 Illusts., 3s. 6d. 

Tales of Old Thule. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

The Wooing of the Water Witch: 
A Northern Oddity. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small &vo, cl. ex., 63, 
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Slang Dictionary, The: Ety- 
mological, Historical, and Anecdotal, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 


Society in London. By A 
ForeIGn RESIDENT. Newand Cheaper 
Edition, Revised, with an Additional 
Chapter on SociETY AMONG THE 
MIDDLE AND PROFESSIONAL CLASSES. 
Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Spalding.-Elizabethan Demon- 
ology: An Essay in Illustration of the 
Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by Them. By T. 
A. SpatpinG, LL.B, Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 58. 


Spanish Legendary Tales. By 
Mrs. S. G. C. MippLemore, Author of 
“ Round a Posada Fire.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Speight (T. W.), Novels by: 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
With a Frontispiece by M. ELLEN 
Epwarps. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. 

A Barren Title. Cr. 8vo, 1s. ; cl., 1s.6d. 

Wife or No Wife? Cr. 8vo, picture 
cover, 1s,; cloth, ls. 6d, 


Spenser for Children. By M. 
H. Towry. With Illustrations b 
Wa TER J. Morcan, Crown 4to, with 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 





Staunton.—Laws and Practice | 


of Chess; Together with an Analysis 
of the Openings, and a Treatise on 
End Games. By Howarp STAUNTON. 
Edited by Ropert B. WorMALD. New 
Edition, small cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


Stedman. — The Poets of 
America. With full Notes in Margin, 
and careful Analytical Index. By 
EpMuND CLARENCE STEDMAN, Author 
of “ Victorian Poets.” Cr. 8vo,cl.ex., 9s. 


Stevenson (R.Louis),Works by: 
Travels with a Donkey In the 
Cevennes. Sixth Ed. Ayman 

W. Crane. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 

An Inland Voyage. With ca 
W. Crane. Post 8vo, cl. Ip., 28. 6d. 





Familiar Studies of Men and Books. | 


Second Edit, Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. 

New Arabian Nights. Crown &vo, 
cl. extra, 6s.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 

The Silverado Squatters. With 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Cheap Edition, post 8vo, picture 
cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Prince Otto: A Remance. Fourth 
Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





Sterndale.—The Afghan Knife: 
ANovel. By RoBERT ARMITAGE STERN- 
DALE. Cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


St. John.—A Levantine Family. 


By Baye St. Joun, Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Stoddard.—_Summer Cruising 
In the South Seas. By CHaRLEs 
WarrEN STopparD. Illust. by WALLIS 
Mackay. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 


Stories from Foreign Novel- 
ists. With Notices of their Lives and 
Writings. By HELEN and ALIcg Zim- 
MERN. Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


St. Pierre.—Paul and Virginia, 
and The Indian Cottage. By Ber- 
NARDIN ST. PIERRE. Edited, with Life, 
by Rev. E. CrarkE. Post 8vo, cl. |p., 2s. 


Strutt's Sports and Pastimes 
of the People of England; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, &c., 
from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. With 140 Illustrations, Edited 
by Wm.Hone. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78.64. 


Suburban Homes (The) of 
London: A Residential Guide to 
Favourite London Localities, their 
Society, Celebrities, and Associations. 
With Notes on their Rental, Rates,and 
House Accommodation. With Mapof 
Suburban London. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,7s.6d. 


Swift's Choice Works, in Prose 
and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, 
and Facsimiles of the Maps in the 
Original Edition of “ Gulliver’s 
Travels.” Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Swinburne’ (Algernon C.), 
Works by: 
Select Poems by Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. Fcap, 8vo, cl. extra, 6s. 
(Preparing. 
Atalantain Calydon. Crown 8&vo, 6s. 
Chastelard. ATragedy. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 
Poems and Ballads Pines SERIES. 
Fcap. 8vo, 98. Cr.8vo, same price. 
Poems and Ballads. Seconp SErRIEs, 
Fcap. 8vo, 98. Cr. 8vo, same price. 
Notes on Poems and Reviews. 8vo,1s, 
Songs before Sunrise. Cr. 8vo, 10s.6d. 
Bothwell: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo,12s.6d. 
George Chapman: An Essay. Crown 
8vo, 78. 
Songs of Two Nations. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
Erechtheus: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Note of an English Republican on 























The Merry Men, and other Tales and | 


the Muscovite Crusade. 8vo, ls. 
Fables. Cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 6s. 


Note on Charlotte Bronte.Cr.8vo,6s, 
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Swinpurne’s(A.C.) Works, continued— 
A Study of Shakespeare. Cr. 8vo, 83. 
Songs of the Springtides. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Studies In Song. Crown 8vo, 78. 
Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 83. 
Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 

Poems. Crown 8vo, Us. 
ACentury of Roundels. Small 4to‘ 8s. 
A Midsurimer Holiday, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 79. 
Marino Faliero: ATragzdy. Cr.8vo,6s. 
A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr. 8vo, 68. 
Miscelianies. Crown 8vo, 128 


Symonds.—Wine, Women and 
Song: Medizval Latin Students’ 
Songs. Now first translated into Eng- 
Ish Verse, with Essay by ]. ADDINGTON 

¢sMONDS. Small 8vo, parchment, 63. 





In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of RowLanp- 
son’s Croll page Illustrations in Colours 
and a Life of the Authcr by J. C. 
HotTTeNn. Med. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Taine’s History of English 
Literatuve. Translated by Henry 
Van Laun. Four Vols., small 8vo, 
cloth hoards, 30s.—PoruLar EDITION, 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 


Taylor's (Bayard) Diversions 
of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 
_ Modern Writers, Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s, 


Taylor (Dr. J. E., F.L.S.), Works 
by. Ciown &vo, cloth ex., 7s. 6d. each. 
The Sagacity and Morality of 

Plants: A Sketch of the Life and 
Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom, 
Coloured Frontispiece and roo Illust, 
Our Common British Fossils, and 
Where to Find Them: A Handbcok 
for Stndents. With 531 Illustrations. 





Thomas (Bertha), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 


Thomas (M.).—A Fight for Life: 
A Novel. By W. Moy Tuomas, Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Thomson's Seasons and Castle 


of Indolence. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM, and over 50 fine Illustra- 
tions.on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Thornbury (Walter), Works by 
Haunted London. Edited by Ep- 
WARD WaLrorpD, M.A. With Illus- 
trations by F. W. FarrHott, F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Life and Correspcadence of 
J. M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 
With numerous Illusts. in Colours, 
facsimiled from Turner’s Original 
Drawings. Cr. 8vo,cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

Old Stories Re-told. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Tales for the Marines. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Timbs (John), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
The History of Clubs and Club Life 

in London. With Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Taverns. With many Illusts. 

English Eccentrics and Eccen- 
tricitles: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folk, Men of 
Letters, &c. With nearly 50 Illusts, 








Taylor's (Tom) Historical 
Dramas: ‘Clancarty,” “Jeanne 
Darc,’’“*'Twixt Axe and Crown,” “ The 
I‘ool’s Revenge,” ‘* Arkwvight’s Wife,” 
‘Anne Boleyn,” “ Plot and Passion,” 
One Vol., cr. 8vo, clotb extra, 7s. 6d. 
*.* The Plays may also be had sepa- 

rately, at 1s. each. 


Tennyson (Lord): A _ Biogra- 
sthical Sketch. By H. J. JENNINGS. 
Vith a Photograph-Portrait. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Thackerayana: Notes and Ancc- 
dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds of 
Sketches by WuILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY, depicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and 
Favourite Characters in the books of 
his every-day reading. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cl, extra, 78. 6d. 








Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

The Way We Live Now. 

Kept in the Dark. 

Frau Frohmann. | Marlon Fay. 

Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 

The Land-Leaguers. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. | American Senator 








Trollope(Frances E.),Novelsby 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Mabel’s Progress. ! Anne Furness. 


Trollope (T. A.).—Diamond Cut 
Diamond, and other Stories. By 
T. ADOLPHUS TKOLLOPE. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s, 
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Trowbridge.—Farnell's Folly: 
A Novel. By J. T. TRowBRipGE. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Turgenieff. — Stories from 
Foreign Novelists. By Ivan TurGE- 
NIEFF, and others. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s.6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Tytler (C. C. Fraser-).— Mis- 
tress Judith: A Novel. By C. C, 
FRASER-TYTLER. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 62.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Tytler (Sarah), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
What She Came Through. 

The Bride’s Pass. 
Saint Mungo’s City. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Noblesse Oblige. 

Lady Beil. 


Crown &vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

Citoyenne Jacqueline. Illustrated 
by A. B. HouGcuTon. 

The Huguenot Family. With Illusts, 

Burled Diamonds. 


Disappeared. With Six Illustrations 
by P. Macnas, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. (Shortly. 


Van Laun.—History of French 
Literature. By H. Van Laun. Three 
Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 7s. 6d. each. 


Villari.—A Double Bond: A 


Story. By Linpa Vitvari, Fcap. 
8vo, picture cover, 1s. 


Walford (E.dw., M.A.),Works by : 
The County Families of the United 
Kingdom. Containing Notices cf 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Educa- 
tion, &c., of more than 12000, dis- 
tinguished Heads of Families, their 
Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the 
Offices they hold or have held, their 
Town and Country Addresses, Cluks, 
&c, Twenty-seventh Annual Edi- 
tion, for 1887, cloth gilt, 50s. 

The Shilling Peerage (1887). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 
Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, 1s, 
Published annually. 

The Shilling Baronetage (1887). 
Containing an Alphabetical List of 
the Baronets of the United ye 
short Biographical Notices, Dates 
of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo, 
cloth, 1s. 

The Shilling Knightage (1887). Con- 
taining an Alphabetica! List of the 
Knights of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses,&c. 32mo,cl.,1s, 























Watrorp’s (Epw.) Works, continued— 
The Shilling .iouse of Commons 
(1887). Containing a List of all the 
Members of Parliament, their Tov a 
and Country Addresses, &c. New 
Edition, embodying the results of 
the recent General Election. 32mo, 
cloth, ls. Published annually. 

The Complets Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knightage, and House of 
Commons (1887). In One Volume, 
royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


Haunted London. By WALTER 
TuHornBury. Edited by Epwarp 
Watrorp, M.A. With Illustrations 
by F. W. Farruovt, F.S.A, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Walton andCotton’sComplete 
Angler; or, The Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation; being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by lzaak Watton; and In- 
structions how tc Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in aciear Stream, by CHARLES 
Corton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sit Harris Nicotas, and 
61 Copperpiate Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7s. 6d. 


Walt Whitman, Poems by. 
Selected and edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Witu1aM M. Rossetti. A 
New Edition, witn a Steel Plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, printed on hand- 
made paper and bound in buckram, 6s. 


Wanderer's Library, The: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Wanderings in Patagonia; or, Life 

among the Ostrich-Hunters. By 
Jutius Beersonm. Illustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By FREDERICK BoyLe. 

Savage Life. By Freperick Boy te. 

Merrie England in the Olden Time. 
By GeorGe DanikeL. With Illustra- 
tions by Rost. CRuIKSHANK. 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
By Tuomas Frost. 

The Lives of the Conjurers. By 
Tuomas Frost. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. By Tuomas Frost. 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. By 
JAMES GREEiiwoop. 

The Wilds of London. By James 
GREENWOOD. 

Tunis: The Land and the People, 
By the Chevalier de Hesse-War- 
tEGG. With 22 Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity, 
Edited by Cuaries HINDLEY. 

The World Behind the Scenes. By 
Percy FITZG@RALD. 
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WaANDERER’s LiBrary, THE, continued— 
Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: 
Including the Origin ef Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with Ta- 
verns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 

By Cartes Hinptey, With Illusts, 

The Genial Showman: Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By E. P. 
Hincston., With a Frontispiece. 

The Story of the London Parks. 
By Jacos Larwoop. With [lusts. 

London Characters. By Henry May- 
HEW. Illustrated. 

Seven Generations of Executloners: 
Memoirs of the Sanson Family (1688 
to 1847), Edited by Henry SANSON, 

Summer Crulsing In the South 
Seas. By C. WARREN STODDARD, 
Illustrated. by Wattis Mackay. 


Warner.--A Roundabout Jour- 
ney. By CuarLtes DuDLEY WARNER, 
Author of “ My Summer in a Garden.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Warrants, &c. :— 

Warrant to Execute Charles 1. An 
exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures, and corresponding Seals, 
Carefully printed on paper to imitate 
the Original, 22 in. byr4in. Price 2s. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great 
Seal. Beautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS. Price 2s. 

- ¢ Charta. An exact Facsimiie 
of the Original Document in the 
British Museum, printed en fine 

late paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 
Jeet wide, with the Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 5s. 

The Roll of Battle Abbey; or, A List 
of the Principal Warriors who came 
over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, A.D. 1066-7, With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Price 5s. 


Wayfarer, The: Journal of the 
Society of Cyclists, Published Quar- 
terly, Price is. Number I., for Octo- 
BER 1886, and Number II., for Jan- 
UARY 1887, are now ready. 


Weather, How to Foretell the, 
with the Pocket Spectroscope. By 
F. W. Cory, M.R.C.S. Eng., F.R.Met. 
Soc., &c. With ro Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Westropp.—Handbook of Pot- 
tery and Porcelain; or, History of 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. 
By Hopper M. Westropp, With nu- 
merous Illustrations, and a List of 
Marks. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 4s. 6d. 








Whistler's (Mr.) “Ten o’Clock.” 
Uniform with his “ Whistler v. Ruskin: 
Artand Art Critics.” Cr.8vo,1s. [Shortly. 

Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), 

Works by: 

Sclence Notes. See the GENTLEMAN'S 
MacGazineE. 1s. Monthly. 

Sclence In Short Chapters. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. Crowa 
8vo, cloth limp, witb Illusts., 2s. 6d. 

The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 63. 





Works by: 

Chapters on Evolution: A Popular 
History of the Darwinian and 
Allied Theories of Development. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, with 259 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Bio- 
logical. Third Edit., with New Pre- 
face. Cr. 8vo, cl.ex., with Illusts., 63. 

Studies in Life and Sense. With 
numerous I]lustrations, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Common Accidents, and How to 
Treat them. By Dr. ANDREW WIL- 
SON and others, With numerous II- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, 18.; cloth 
limp, 1s. 6d. 

Winter (J. S.), Stories by: 
Cavalry Life. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
eo yon Legends. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8yo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s, 


Women of the Day: A Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Notable Contem- 


poraries. By Frances Hays. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Wood.—Sabina: A Novel, By 
Lady Woop. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s, 
Words, Facts, and Phrases: 
A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and 
Out-of-the-Way Matters. By EL1ezer 
Epwarps. New and cheaper issue, 
cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 78. 6d. ; half-bound, 9s. 


Pa a Sit ge oct ancien Eten, tate 
Wright (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
Caricature History of the Georges. 
— House of Hanover.) With 400 
-ictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures, &c. 
History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
Illustrated by FW. FarrHott,F.S.A, 


Yates (Edmund), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 


Castaway. | The Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last 


























NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 


WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW STORIES. 


Little Novels. By Wikre Cottins, 
Author of **‘The Woman in White.” 
Three Vols., crown 8vo. [Shortly. 


WALTER BESANT'S NEW NOVEL. 


The World Went Very Well Then. 
Three Vols., crown 8vo, 


CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL 
Old Blazer's Hero. By D. Curist.& 
Murray, Two Vols,, crown 8vo, 
2s. [Shortly. 
JAMES PAYN'S NEW COLLEC- 
TION OF STORIES. 


Glow-Worm Tales. By James Payn, 
Three Vols., crown 8vo, 





THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Popular Stories by the Best Authors. Lisrary Epitions, many Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 


BY GRANT ALLEN, 
Philistia. 
In all Shades. 


BY W. BESANT & FAMES RICE, 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
My Little Girl. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
With Harp and Crown 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia’s Arpour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 
"Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay 
The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


BY WALTER BESANT. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack. 
Children of Gibeon. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. The New Abelard. 
Matt. Foxglove Manor. 
The Master of the Mine. 

BY HALL CAINE, 


The Shadow of a Crime. 

A Son of Hagar. 

BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON, 

Decelvers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian. 
BY MORTIMER COLLINS, 


Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 


MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS, 


Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 


BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


Antonina. New Magdalen. 
Basil. ‘The Frozen Deep. 
Hide and Seek. The Law and the 
The Dead Secret. Lady. 

Queen of Hearts. | TheTwoDestinies 
My Miscellanies. | Haunted Hotel. 
Woman in White. | The Fallen Leaves 
The Moonstone. |Jezebel’sDaughter 
Man and Wife. The Black Robe. 
Poor Miss Finch. | Heart and Science 
Miss or Mrs. ? | Say No. 


BY DUTTON COOK, 
Paul Foster’s Daughter. 


BY WILLIAM CYPLES, 
Hearts of Gold. 


BY ALPHONSE DAUDET, 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 


BY AMES DE MILLE. 
A Castle in Spain. 


BY }. LEITH DERWENT, 
Our Lady of Tears, 
Circe’s Lovers. 


BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Felicla. | Kitty. 


BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Archie Lovell. 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD, 
Fatal Zero. 


BY R. E, FRANCILLON. 
Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. 
A Real Queen. 
Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE, 
Pandurang Hari. 


BY EDWARD GARRETT, 
The Capel Girls. 
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Piccapitty Nove ts, continued— 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. | For Lack of Gold. 
What will the World Say P 
In Honour Bound. 

Queen of the Meadow. 

The Flower of the Forest. 

A Heart's Problem. 

The Braes of Yarrow. 

The Golden Shaft.| Of High Degree. 
Fancy Free. |Loving a Dream. 
A Hard Knact. 


BY THOMAS HARDY, 
Under the Grcenwood Tree. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Garth. | Ellice Quentin, 
Sebastian Strome. 

Prince Saroni's Wife. 

Dust. | Fortune's Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph. 

Miss Cadogna. 

Love—or a Name. 


BY SIR A. HELPS. 
Ivan de Biron. 


BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
The Lover's Creed. 


BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 
Thornicroft’s Model, 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 


BY EAN INGELOW, 
Fated to be Free. 


BY HARRIETT FAY. 
The Queen of Connaught 


BY R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 


BY HENRY KINGS EY, 
Number Seventeen. 

BY E. LYNN LINTON, 
Patricla Kemball. 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord ? 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Far-ily 
“My Love!” | lone. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY, 
Gideon Fleyce. 

BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

Miss Misanthrope. | Dofna Quixote 
Tine Comet of a Season. 

Maid of Athens. 

Camiola. 

BY MRS. MACDOSTLL. 
Quaker Cousins. 





PiccapDILLty Nove ts, coentinued— 
BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame! | Written in Fire, 


BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Life’s Atonement. Coals of Fire. 
Joseph’s Coat. Val Strange 
A Model Father. Hearts. 

By the Gate of the Sea 
The Way of the World. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. 


BY MRS, OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 


BY MARGARET A. PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 


EY JAMES PAYN. 

Lost Sir Massing-|A Confidential 

berd. Agent. 
Best of Husbands | From Exile. 
Halves. A Grape from a 
Walter’s Word. Thorn. 
What He Cost Her | For Cash Only. 
Less Black than!Some Private 








We're Painted. Views. 
Sy Proxy The Canon's 
High Spirits. Ward 


Under One Roof, | Talk of the Town. 
BY E. C. PRICE. 
Valentina. | The Forelgners. 

Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 


BY CHARLES READE. 
It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. 
Peg Woffington. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt.| Foul Play. 
The Double Marrlage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
The Autobiography of a Thief. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. | ASimpleton. 
A Woman Hater. Readiana. 
Singleheart and Doubleface. 
The Jilt. 
Good Stcrles of Men and other 
Animals. 


BY MRS. 3. H. RIDDELL, 
Her Mother's Darling. 
Prince of Wales's Garden-Party, 
Weird Stories. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON, 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 


BY JOHN SAUNDERS, 
Bound to the Wheel, 
Guy Waterman. 
Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 
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Piccapvitty Nove s, continued— 


BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Gideon’s Rock. Heart Salvage. 
The High Mills. Sebastian. 
BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
BY R. A. STERNDALE, 
The Afghan Knife. 


BY BERTHA THOMAS, 


Proud Maisie. | Cressida. 
The Violin-Player. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way we Live Now. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
Kept In the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 





PiccaDILty NoveE.s, continved— 


BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPE, 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. 
Mabel’s Progress. 


BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &e. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 


BY SARAH TYTLER. 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. 

Salnt Mungo’s City. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Noblesse Oblige. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline. 
The Huguenot Family. 
Lady Bell. 

Buried Diamonds. 


BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER,. 
Mistress Judith. 


BY }. S. WINTER, 
Regimental Legends. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


BY EDMOND ABOUT, 
The Fellah. 


BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon. | Confidences. 


BY MRS, ALEXANDER. 
Mald, Wife, or Widow ? 
Valerie's Fate. 

BY GRANT ALLEN, 
Strange Stories. 
Philistia. 
Babylon. 
BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley Grange. 


BY W. BESANT & FAMES RICE, 


Ready Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 


This Son of Vulcan. | My Little Girl. 


The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 

By Ceiia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema 
'Twas in Trafaigar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


BY WALTER BESANT. 


All Sorts and Conditions of Men, 
The Captains’ Room. 

All In a Garden Fair, 

Dorothy Forster. 

Uncie Jack 


BY FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life, 
Chronicles of No-man’s Land. 

BY BRET HARTE, 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories, 
Gabriel Conroy. | Flip. 
Maruja. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
The Shadow of| The Martyrdom 
the Sword. of Madeline. 

AChild of Nature.| Annan Water. 
God and the Man.| The New Abelard. 
Love Me for Ever.| Matt. 
Foxglove Manor. 
The Master of the Mine. 
BY MRS. BURNETT, 
Surly Tim. 
BY HALL CAINE, 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON 
Cecelvers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian. 
BY MACLAREN COBBAN, 
The Cure of Souls. 
BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS, 
The Bar Sinister. 
BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


Antonina. Queen of Hearts. 
Basil. My Miscellanies. 
Hide and Seek. Woman in White. 
The Dead Secret.' The Moonstone, 
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CueEap Popurar NovELs, continued— 
Winkie Cotuins, continued, 
Man and Wife. Haunted Hotel. 
Poor Miss Finch. | The Fallen Leaves. 
Miss or Mrs.? Jezebel’sDaughter 
New Magdalen. The Black Robe. 
The Frozen Deep. | Heart and Science 
Law and the Lady. '|“I Say No.” 
TheTwoDestinies | The Evil Genlus. 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. Midnight. 
A Fight with Fortune. 


MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet and Twenty.| Frances. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 

The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 


BY DUTTON COOK. 
Leo. 
BY C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains. 
BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 
BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation, 
BY AMES DE MILLE, 
A Castle in Spain. 
BY }. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


Sketches by Boz. | Oliver Twist. 
Pickwick Papers. | Nicholas Nickleby 


BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 
BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Felicia. | Kitty. 
BY EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Roxy. 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 

Polly. 

Seventy-five Brooke Street. 

The Lady of Brantome. 
BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE, 
Filthy Lucre. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON, 
Olympia. Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. A Real Queen. 


Piefaced by Sir H. BARTLE FRERE, | 


Pandurang Hari. 
BY HAIN FRISWELL. 
One of Two. 


BY EDWARD GARRETT 
The Capel Girls. 


From Midnightto | 





| Paul Foster’s Daughter. | 


— 


Cueap Poputar NovE.s, continued= 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. The Flower of the 

For Lack of Gold. Forest. 

What will the|AHeart’s Problem 
World Say ? Braes of Yarrow. 
In Honour Bound. | The Golden Shaft. 
In Love and War.| Of High Degree. 

For the King. Fancy Free. 
In PasturesGreen | Mead and Stream. 
Queen of the Mea- | Loving a Dream, 
dow. 1A Hard Knot. 
BY WILLIAM GILBERT, 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke. 
BY ¥AMES GREENWOOD 
Dick Temple. 
BY JOHN HABBERTON. 
Brueton’s Bayou. 
BY ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
Every-Day Papers, 
BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. 
BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
BY }. BERWICK HARWOOD. 
The Tenth Eari. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. Sebastian Strome 
Ellice Quentin. Dust. 

Prince Saroni’s Wife. 
Fortune’s Fool. | Beatrix Randolph, 
BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS, 
Ivan de Biron. 
BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 
The Lover's Creed. 
BY TOM HOOD. 
A Golden Heart. 
BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER, 
The House of Raby. 
BY TIGHE HOPKINS, 
'Twixt Love and Duty. 
BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
BY F#EAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 
BY HARRIETT FAY, 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 
BY MARK KERSHAW. 
Colonia! Facts and Fictions. 
BY R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 
BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 


| Oakshott Castle. 


BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas 
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Cueap Poputar Nove ts, continued— 
E, Lynn Linton, continued— 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel! of the Family. 
“My Love.” | lone. 


BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 


BY F#USTIN McCARTHY. 
Dear LadyDisdain | MissMisanthrope 
The Waterdale Donna Quixote. 
Neighbours. The Comet of a 
My Enemy’s Season. 
Daughter. Maid of Athens. 
A Fair Saxon. Camiola, 
Linley Rochford. | 


BY MRS. MACDONELL, 
Quaker Cousins. 
BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
The Evil Eye. | Lost Rose. 
BY W. H. MALLOCK. 
The New Republic. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame A Little Stepson. 
A Harvest of Wild } Fighting the Air. 

Oats. Written in Fire. 
BY }. MASTERMAN, 
Half-a-dozen Daughters. 

BY BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
A Secret of the Sea. 

BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
“ouch and Go. Mr. Dorillion. 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
ALife’sAtonement | Hearts. 

A Model Father. | Way of the World. 

Joseph’s Coat. A Bit of Human 

Coals of Fire. Nature. ; 

By the Gate ofthe | First Person Sin- 
Sea. gular. 

Val Strange. Cynic Fortune. 

BY ALICE O'HANLON. 

The Unforeseen. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 
BY MRS. ROBERT O'REILLY. 
Phoebe’s Fortunes. 
BY OUIDA, 
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Cueap Porutar Nove ts, continued— 
BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL, 
Gentle and Simple. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


Lost Sir Massing- 
berd. 
A Perfect Trea- 


sure. 
Bentinck’s Tutor. 
Murphy’s Master. 
A County Family. 
At Her Mercy. 
A Woman’s Ven- 
geance. 
Cecil’s Tryst. 
Clyffards of Clyffe 
The Family Scape- 
grace. 
Foster Brothers. 
Found Dead. 
Best of Husbands. 
Walter’s Word. 
Halves. 
Fallen Fortunes. 
What He Cost Her 
Humorous Stories 
Gwendoline’s Har- 
vest. 
£200 Reward. 


Like Father, Like 
Son. 

Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath 
Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, 
Won. 

Less Black than 
We're Painted. 

By Proxy. 

Under One Roof. 

High Spirits. 

Carlyon’s Year. 

A Confidential 
Agent. 

Some Private 
Views. 

From Exile. 

A Grape from a 
Thorn, 

For Cash Only. 

Kit: A Memory. 

The Canon’s Ward 

Talk of the Town, 


but 


BY EDGAR A. POE, 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 


BY E. C, PRICE. 


Valentina. 


| The Foreigners. 


Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


Gerald. 


BY CHARLES READE. 
It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 


Hard Cash. 


| Peg Woffington. 


Christie Johnstone. 


Griffith Gaunt. 


Put Yourself in His Place. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 


Foul Play. 


The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Wandering Heir. 


A Simpleton. 
Readiana. 


A Woman-Hater. 
The Jilt. 





Held In Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil Castle 
maine’s Gage. 

Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle Farlme. 

A Dog of Flanders. 

Pascarel. 

Signa. [Ine. 

Princess Naprax-: : 


TwoLittleWooden 
Shoes. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. ‘ 

A Village Com- 
mune. 

Bimbi 

Wanda. 

Frescoes. 

In Maremma. 

Othmar, 


Singleheart and Doubleface. 
Good Stories of Men and othr 
Animals. 


BY MRS. #. H. RIDDELL, 
Her Mother’s Darting. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden Party, 
Weird Stories. 
The Uninhabited House. 
Fairy Water. 
The Mystery In Palace Gardens. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON, 


Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 
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Cueap Poputar NovELS, continued 


BY }AMES RUNCIMAN, 
Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 

BY W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch. 

BY BAYLE ST. JOHN. 

A Levantine Family. 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Gaslight and Daylight. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS, 

Bound to the Wheel. 
Onc Against the Wcrlid. 
Guy Waterman. 
The Lion in the Path. 
Two Dreamers. 
BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
The High Mills. 
Heart Salvage. | Sebastlan. 
BY GEORGE R. SIMS, 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring oO’ Bells. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs, 
BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY, 
A Match in the Dark. 
BY T. W. SPEIGHT, 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 

BY R. A. STERNDALE, 

The Afghan Knife. 


BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. 
Prince Otto. 
BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 


BY W. MOY THOMAS. 

A Fight for Life. 

BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. 
Marion Fay. 
Kest in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family 
The Land-Leaguers 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. 

By FRANCES ELEANORTROLLOPE 

Like Ships upon the Sea, 
Anne Furness. 
Mabel’s Progress. 


BY }. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell’s Folly. 


| Cueap Poevrar Nove Ls, continued— 


BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 


BY MARK TWAIN. 
Tom Sawyer. 
A Pleasure Trip on the Continent 
of Europe. 
A Tramp Abroad. 
The Stolea White Elephant. 
Huckleberry Finn. 
Life on the MississIppl. 
BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 

BY SARAH TYTLER, 

What She Came Through. 

The Bride's Pass. 

Saint Mungo’s City. 

Beauty and the Beast. 
BY F. S. WINTER. 

Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 
BY LADY WOOD, 

Sabina. 

LY EDMUND YATES. 
Castaway. | The Forlorn Hope. 
Land ut Last. 

ANONYMOUS, 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 

Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By Bret 
Harte. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By 
Bret Barre, 

Mrs. Gairsborough’s Diamonds. By 
JUL.AN HAWTHORNE. 

Kathteen Mavourneen. By Author 
of “ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 

Lindsay’s Luck. By the Author of 
“That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. By the 
Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.”* 

Trooping with Crows. By Mrs. 
PirkJs. 

The Professor’s Wife. By LEonArD 
GRAHAM. 

A Double Bond. By Linpa Vitrart. 

Esther’s Glove. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom JERROLD. 

Curly. By Joun Coreman, _Iillus- 
trated by J. C. Dottman. 

Beycnd the Gates. By E. S. Puetps. 

An Old Maid’s Paradise. By E.S. 
PHELPS. 

Burg'ars in Paradise. ByE.S.PHELps. 

Doom: An Atlantic Episode. By 
Jusrin H. MacCartny, M.P. 

Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 
Justin H. MacCartuy, M.P. 

A Barren Title. By T. W. Speicurt. 

Wife or No Wife? By T. W. SPreIcuHtT 

The Silverado Squatters. By R. 
Louis STEVENSON. 
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